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SS Does the College Man Fit in 
= the Retail Lumber Yard? 


An angry lowa farmer bounced out of a small-town lumber 
yard office and cranked his antique Ford with an energy that 
must have stirred the inmost recesses of the care-worn chassis. 

“Young snip!” he ejaculated between jerks, shooting indig- 
nant glances back at the office. “Thinks he can teach his 
grandmother to suck eggs, I suppose!” 


“What’s the matter?” asked the innocent bystander, “Stung 
again?” 

“Nope! It’s that young snip in thar, son of ole Henry 
Jones. Jest back from college and he thinks he can tell me 
how to build hencoops!” 

“Well, that’s what he went to Ag. college for, wasn’t it? 
To learn how to build hencdgfis?” 

“I ben runnin’ my farm for thutty year and I reckon I ought to know how by this time ’thout a 
young feller who never done nothin’ but play football and wear sassy clothes tellin’ me how! Why I 
jest went in thar to get some slats to nail across my coops and he begun tellin’ me right off that wa’nt 
no way to raise chickens! His father never tried to tell me what to do, and I ben buyin’ off him for 
nigh on thutty year. “Sif I didn’t know how to build a hencoop!” 


He didn’t, of course, but no young smart alec college snip was going to tell him so, by heck! 

That may be a rare incident in these days of sophisticated farmers who have sons in college them- 
selves, but it still happens more or less like that in rural districts. 

One recent case comes to mind in which a college-bred son took 
over his dead father’s lumber business in a small town with a big 
farm trade and within five years had lost more than half of the old 
customers. He couldn’t understand what was the matter. 


He was a likable young man, of high scholarly attainments and 
undoubted ability. But tact was not included in his makeup. He 
knew lumber, knew construction details, knew farm equipment—but 
he did not know human nature, particularly rural human nature. 
That had been left out of his college course. He tried to tell his 
customers what they ought to know, earnestly tried to improve his 
community, and with the best intentions in the world, high ideals, 
sterling principles and real knowledge, made a flat failure of run- 
ning a small-town lumber yard. 

All because he failed to realize that human nature violently re- 
sents being “done good”—in both senses of the phrase. 

“I’m going to run this farm myself even if I run it wrong,” is 
the attitude of the average American farmer. It is also the attitude 
of most American store keepers, home owners and factory bosses. If Adela t- 
they were not like that they would be clerks, [Turn to page 42.] Ye: 
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Interior, Clover Field Hangar, Santa Monica, Cal. 
Better Values » - 
Assured by ECIALISTS LAMELLA 
SP (PATENTED) 
The above photo will give you an idea Trussless ARCH ROOFS 
of the fine quality lumber we are ship- Clear Floor Space—No Columns—No Trusses 
ping to our hundreds of ose Sain Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. 
tomers. If you are not nownum ered Clear arched spans up to 150 feet. Unobstructed floors, no columns, 
among them, you are overlooking a re- —no trusses. Built of short length lumber they can be quickly erected 
liable source of supply. Investigate our without the use of cranes or skilled labor. The best and most inex- 
facilities for promp tly supplying every- pensive construction for auditoriums and warehouses. 
thing in Cypress Lumber. For full information write 
LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc 
, ° 
Gregertsen Brothers Co. 45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO THE TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 
Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL 754 E. 29th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 801 Kirby Bldg., Houston, Texas 
Aci y LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 
801 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. $04 Bk. of Com. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Our Forefathers Knew Good Lumber 


Dozens of old colonial homes in New England are evidence of the good 
judgment of these early builders. Many of these homes have been in con- 
tinuous use for 200 years or more. No doubt, some of them are built of the 
same species of wood which is known today as 


CAMP’S crn PINE 


Our lumber has the same beauty, durability, lightness and easy working qualities. It is 
naturally fitted for all building uses from mud sills to roof boards. 


In the future recommend Camp’s North Carolina Pine finish, flooring, ceiling, siding, 
moulding, partition, etc. It will please your customers and build business for you. Order 
in straight or mixed cars to suit your needs. 





Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 51 East 42nd St., Vanderbilt Ave. Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Mer., Phone Murray Hill 4671 


MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Marion, S. C. 
Wallace, N. C. 

St. Stephen, 8S. C. 


x x PHILADELPHIA: Otis Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Mgr. 
DAILY CAPACITY PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Mgr. 
Saw Mills . 500,000 Feet TAMPA, FLA.: 3504 Barcelona St., B. J. WILKINS, 


Planing Mills 600,000 Feet Sales Rep. 
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Popularizing Tree Planting and Protection 


HATEVER may be the procedure, forestry in the United 
2) States will owe its success to popular interest in and sup- 
port of it. Every step, therefore, to interest the public in 
and to popularize forestry among the non-timber-owning citizen- 
ship is a move toward successful forestry. When the step is taken 
by a group of representative business men organized for other pur- 
poses, the move is especially commendable and significant. It is 
believed that in most countries where forestry has been most 
successful and profitable it has been practiced largely by local 
groups. Town and community forests constitute financial under- 
takings in which every citizen has a real interest, for they either 
require a share of the money raised by taxation or they contribute 
to a reduction of the tax levy. 

In the United States at the present time it may be hard for the 
average citizen to visualize a future in which a community forest 
will afford a place for rest and recreation, a refuge for game 
and at the same time a source of revenue for the local govern- 
ment, and yet that should be the result of popularized forestry. 
Such a development of forestry should mean an accompanying 
development of industries that derive their raw materials from 
the forests. This is true of regions, and in a minor way it may 
be true of cities, villages and towns. 

Unless the people of region and community realize their interest 
in forestry and the part they must perform in protecting forests 
from fire, the perpetuating of the timber supply will be an uphill 
and difficult undertaking. Fortunately, wood enters more largely 
into the everyday lives of the people than does any other material. 
An abundant and perpetual supply is indispensable to the comfort 
and happiness of the people. Fortunately, also the trees while 
living and growing may make valuable contributions to the wel- 
fare of mankind in the way of shade and shelter. 

Whenever the subject of tree-growing is discussed it appears 

- to be inevitable that the time element shall be discussed. The 
result is that many persons receive the impression that the planter 
of trees, unless he be very young, is unlikely to derive any bene- 
fits from his work and foresight. The fact is that, considering 
their size, trees are among the most rapid growing of plants. 
Anybody who can count on a probabje life of a decade or so 
from the time of planting a tree may be assured of seeing a 
good sized sapling before his life ends, and in the meantime he 
may be assured of one of the finest of the world’s pleasures in 
watching the tree grow. If there is anything to arouse a desire 
to live longer, and at the same to stimulate an interest in growing 
things it is to plant trees, watch them grow and protect and 
care for them. That is all there is to forestry. 





Adaptation as a Factor in Merchandising 


HERE can be no doubt that the chain store owes much of its 
© success to the fact that at the close of every day’s business 
it has the stock on its shelves or the money for it in the 
till. Undoubtedly also, the extending of credit draws and holds 
patronage, for not everybody is able to pay cash for all his needs 
precisely at the moment they must be satisfied. It is a very sig- 
nificant fact that the immense growth of the cash-and-carry retail 
business as exemplified in the chain store is coincident with the 
tremendous development of instalment selling. Another indica- 
tion of the tendency to “mortgage the future,” as it is sometimes 
termed, is the increase in the volume of business done by “per- 
sonal loan” concerns, particularly in the larger cities. The person 
with a job and a regular income can buy practically everything 
he needs on credit and borrow cash for pocket money. 
Developments of the kinds mentioned, each of which taken by 
itself appears to indicate in the one case a growth of credit buying 
and in the other an increase in cash buying, are to be taken as 
evidence of a disposition on the part of merchants to adapt their 
methods of merchandising to conditions and opportunities in their 
trade territory. In a populous community of mixed character, that 
is of diverse nationalities, of varying incomes and sources of in- 
come, there may be room for stores conducting their businesses by 
directly opposite methods. In a community thinly populated, largely 





of one national origin, or deriving income from similar sources, 
it is to be expected that all the merchants will handle their sales 
in much the same way. 

In view of the fact that practically every kind of merchandige 
is sold for cash, on open credit account and on instalments, it 
is a fair inference that the character of the community or the 
aims of the merchant, rather than the kind of goods, determines 
how they shall be sold. Lumber and other building materials in 
rural communities are sold often on credit, exactly as groceries 
and other kinds of merchandise are sold, and that often without 
definite understanding regarding the time that payment is to be 
made. In factory towns instalment selling or open credits with 
definite terms of payment may be the rule. The merchant will 
adapt his method to the situation. 


It would be a hazardous venture to assume that methods of mer-. 


chandising had reached a condition of stability. There is good 
reason to believe that methods will continue to change, perhaps 
with even greater frequency than at present. There are fads 
and fashions in buying and selling as well as in styles of dress 
and deportment, and frequent change sometimes is taken as evi- 
dence of enterprise and uptodateness. Activity is the infallible 
sign of life, and there is nothing like motion to attract attention. 
The merchant who is always doing something, particularly if he 
is doing something new, is the one who will oftenest be in the 
public eye and on the public tongue. 


Fireproofing Opens Fields for Sale of Wood 


CP as and decay are wood’s two worst enemies, and they are 





made the most of by producers and purveyors of competing 

materials. Methods of preserving wood from decay have be- 
come so well standardized and so thoroughly approved by engi- 
neers and large users for certain purposes that treated wood 
needs only intelligent and aggressive merchandising to effect its 
sale and use in exposed positions, where untreated wood would 
deteriorate and decay. There can be no doubt that other higher 
priced materials are sometimes substituted for wood in uses where 
wood would be more economical even if untreated. Wood is not 
only relatively cheap, but in most cases it is cheaply installed 
or put into use; so that the saving of labor cost of installing more 
than offsets the difference in durability if any. 

While methods of making wood fire-resistant are not so standard- 
ized and so generally practiced as methods of preservation, yet 
chemical treatments are available that have the approval of muni- 
cipal authorities in some forms of construction. A case in point is 
afforded by the permission granted Harvard University by the 
Boston authorities to build a new athletic stand of wood to seat 
more than 18,000 spectators. The report of this project, published 
elsewhere in this paper, indicates that the wood to be used in 
the new structure is certified by the municipal authorities as “fire 
proof.” 

The best authority available indicates that in 1927 more than 
50,000,000 feet of lumber were fireproofed. It is understood that 
cost is the major obstacle to a larger use of fireproofed wood. Some 
methods of fireproofing also change the appearance or texture of 
the wood in objectionable ways. Owing to the long established belief 
regarding wood’s burnability, there is a tendency to insist that 
if made fire resistant it shall be more nearly fireproof than some 
of the materials that are commonly assumed to be so. Some of 
the competing building materials that will not burn are yet made 
completely worthless by fire. Not only so, but under some cir- 
cumstances a wood timber is a better protection from fire than 
are some of these non-burnable materials. 

With the lumber industry well organized for both research and 
merchandising, it is to be expected that the public will be made 
to understand more definitely in what fire-protection consists. They 
will also be made acquainted with the methods of preserving and 
fireproofing wood, and they will be informed regarding the uses 
in which treated wood is the preferred material. Already, steps 


have been taken to make preservatively treated wood available 
through the retail trade for use in ordinary construction where 
exposure to the earth induces decay. Unquestionably, the treat- 
ment of wood to make it resistant to fire and decay offers a fruit- 
ful field for the lumber industry’s enterprise. 
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Future Holds Assurance of Prosperity 


F MEMORY serves, it is his novel, “Hard Times” that Charles 

J Dickens opens with a sentence declaring that what is wanted 
is facts, hard facts. These are what are asked of the person 

who nowadays undertakes to point the trend of business or sug- 
gests its probable future course. While, so far as concerns the 
jumber industry, business has not been all that could be wished, 
yet the activity and high levels that have been maintained in other 
pasic industries ought to afford a foundation for confidence in 
the future. Some kinds of construction have fallen off compared 
with preceding periods, but there has been nothing like a slump 
in building, and there is so much of prosperity in general that 
it must eventually be reflected in renewed interest in home building. 
It has been a subject of common observation and remark. that 
pusiness varies with locality, somewhat like the weather. Just as 
some localities are blessed with frequent refreshing showers, some 
communities have regular and frequent spurts of business. But 


while there is little that man can do to bring rain or effect any 
other change in the weather, there is much that he can do to 
stimulate business. The soil that is well cultivated withstands 
drouth best, and the land that is fertilized, planted or sown is 


‘sure to respond most quickly to every favorable change in the 


weather. So in time of business drouth, the merchant can pre- 
pare for the showers that are sure to come by preparing the soil 
of his trade territory and planting the seeds of salesmanship. 
Elsewhere in this paper appears a summary of the results of a 
survey of trade conditions made by the National Association of 
Credit Men, which ought to put courage and confidence into the 
hearts of all business men. Nobody will say that a credit man 
is ever an optimist without some pretty substantial reason for 
his optimism. A credit man would not know what use to make 
of a pair of the proverbial “rose-colored spectacles.” He always 
appears to prefer dark-blue. It is the tendency on the part of 
credit men to insist upon hard facts and plenty of them that 
gives special value to the summary of trade conditions referred to. 














Los Angeles Lumber Situation 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Sept. 4.—Unsold lum- 
ber at Los Angeles in the hands of wholesalers, 
according to the report of the Los Angeles 
Wholesale Lumber Association compiled today, 
is 17,682,000 feet, board measure, based on 
reports of twenty-six firms. Lumber cargoes 
arriving at San Pedro Harbor during the week 
Aug. 25 to 31 were: Sixteen cargoes fir, 17,981,- 
000 feet; three cargoes redwood, 1,639,000 feet ; 
total 19,620,000 feet. Building permits to Aug. 
31, 1929, were valued at $67,525,504, while per- 
mits for the same period in 1928 were valued at 
$68,885,594. A considerable drop was noted 
during August. 


Fire Fighters Travel by Air 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., Sept. 2.—District 
Forester F. C. W. Pooler, of the southwestern 
national forest district, has sent thirty trained 
fire fighters to aid in the suppression of forest 
fires in northern Idaho and western Montana. 
Twelve of them left Flagstaff, Ariz., at 7 a. m., 
Aug. 31, in a 15-passenger plane of the Scenic 
Airways, ate lunch at Salt Lake City, stopped 
at Missoula, Mont., at 5 p. m., and arrived 
at Kalispell, Mont., at 7:10 p. m. ready for 
duty. The thousand miles by uncharted route 
were covered in 12 hours including stops, at 
a cost of $175 each. The 1800 miles by rail 
via Barstow, Calif., Ogden, Butte, and Great 
Falls would have required more than three 
days at a cost, in addition to time and meals, 
of more than $100, while the route via Denver 
and Billings would have been somewhat more. 
So the extra $75 was well invested in expedit- 
ing an attack on a fire destroying daily prop- 
erty of great value. 


Sees Curtailment Program Ahead 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, Car., Sept. 4—A_ curtail- 
ment of production by California lurmber mills 
was forecast here today when William G. 
Kahman, sales manager of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., announced that on Friday, Sept. 
13, the McCloud River sawmill will close 
down for a ten-day period, and after the ten- 
day shut down will continue on a five-day week 
schedule, working only eight hours a day, for 
the balance of the year. Notice to this effect 
has been sent to the trade. 

Commenting on this decision Mr. Kahman 
said that the summer demand for lumber’ has 
been short throughout the trade. “More lum- 
ber is being produced,” he said, “than the coun- 
try is absorbing, and we feel that with this 
condition prevailing it is better to leave the 


lumber standing in the tree than to continue 
producing it when there is not the demand to 
warrant continued production.” 


(SRG Ba2LL2a22: 


Appointed General Sales Manager 


BROOKHAVEN, Muiss., Sept. 4.—Announce- 
ment was made here today by S. E. Moreton, 
vice president and general manager of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co. and the Homochitto 
Lumber Co., that C. E. Klumb has been ap- 
pointed general sales 
manager for the com- 
panies. He will begin 
his duties Sept. 9, mak- 
ing his headquarters 
uere. 


———— 


merly general sales 





Cc. E. KLUMB, 
Brookhaven, Miss.; 
General Sales Manager 
for J. J. Newman and 
Homochitto Lumber 
Companies 





manager for the Major- 
Sowers Saw Mill Co., 
of Hattiesburg, was ap- 
pointed assistant sales 
manager on Aug. 1 to 
succeed K. W. Bridges, 
resigned, and will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 

Both of these men are well equipped by long 
experience in handling southern lumber sales 
and in co-operation with W. J. Noone, eastern 
sales manager with headquarters at Scranton, 
Pa., should form a well-rounded organization 
to push the sales of the products of the above 
mentioned companies. 








National Report 
Not Issued 


The statistical report of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association covering production, 
shipments and orders during the 
week ended Aug 31, usually re- 
ceived by wire on Thursday, has 
been delayed by the Labor Day 
holiday so that it has not been 
possible to include it in this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


John H. Carroll, for-* 








To Pay Initial Dividend 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN JLUMBERMAN] 


St. Louts, Mo., Sept. 5.—A first dividend of 
15 percent has been declared on, all claims 
against the Mississippi Valley Lumber Co., 
bankrupt wholesaler. This dividend will be 
payable by the trustee at his office, 618 Bank 
of Commerce Building, on and after Sept. 19. 


SASHES 


Eastern Consolidation Announced 


St. Jounspury, Vt., Sept. 2.—The Northern 
Lumber Co. has announced the consolidation of 
that concern and the M. D. Withers Hardwood 
Lumber Co., of Barton, Vt., which consolida- 
tion will enable the company to supply its cus- 
tomers from a well assorted stock of hard- 
woods and other lumber species. M. D. With- 
ers will represent the hardwood department 
with headquarters at St. Johnsbury. The North- 
ern Lumber Co. announces its intention to 
carry a stock of hardwoods in its yard here 
from which customers can be given quick ser- 
vice. 


Lumberman Lost on Air Liner 


While no definite confirmation has been re- 
ceived, press dispatches report the wrecking of 
the passenger air liner City of San Francisco 
as a result of being hit by lightning, and the 
death of five passengers and the crew of three. 
Among the passengers listed was A. B. Mc- 
Gaffey, well known lumberman of Albuquerque, 
N. M. While officials of the Transcontinental 
Air Transport, owners and operators of the 
wrecked plane, still hold out some hopes, latest 
reports indicate that the plane was a complete 
wreck and that all of the passengers and crew 
were killed. In its issue of Aug. 31 the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN carried a news item reporting 
the sale by the A. B. McGaffey Co. of its con- 
tract for approximately a billion feet of Ari- 
zona pine timber northwest of Gallup, N. M. 
The A. B. McGaffey Co. operates a plant at 
McGaffey, N. M. 


Wood Solves the Problem 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Sept. 3.—Speaking 
of the recently completed 525-foot, 21-span 
bridge across the Rio Grande near Arrey, in 
southern New Mexico, E. B. Van de Greyn, 
bridge engineer of the New Mexico highway 
department said: “The problem of designing 
and building a ‘bridge across this river at a 
point where foundation conditions are difficult, 
and securing a permanent structure with the 
limited funds available, was _ satisfactorily 
solved by the use of creosoted timber through- 
out.” 
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Plans for Dance Pavilion 


Do you know or can you tell us where we 


can get plans of buildings suitable for club 
houses for golf clubs or large summer camps? 
The party that we aretrying to get this for is 
interested in building a club house about 50x50 
with a common gable roof. He does not want 
to build anything expensive, just something 
similar, as we understand it, to an outdoor 
dancing pavilion, which is usually just the sid- 
ing put directly on the studding and with the 
roof rafters exposed. If you have any plans 
for buildings of this kind, please send them 
to us or tell if you can where they can be ob- 
tained.—INQuiryY No. 2,362. 


[As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no plans 
and does not know where plans of this kind can 
be obtained, the inquiry is published with the 
hope that it will come to the attention of per- 
sons able to supply the plans or give informa- 
tion as to where they may be secured. The in- 
quirer’s attention has been directed to several 
books on log cabins, country clubs and similar 
rustic structures. The name of the inquirer 
will be furnished on request.—Eprror. ] 


Buyers of Ist and 2nd Mortgages 


We have in our business here customers that 
want money on first mortgages. We have been 
able to take care of these up to the present 
time through our local banks, but they are 
getting all the first mortgage money that they 
want, and we would like to get in touch with 
some finance company where it would be 
possible to get some first and second mort- 
gage money. 

We thought perhaps you could give us the 
names and addresses of some of these com- 
panies that we could get in touch with.—INn- 
Quiry No. 2,363. 


[This inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania 
lumber concern and in response the names of 
three companies that specialize in handling the 
securities obtained in connection with the build- 
ing of homes have been sent. Two of these 
concerns specialize in second mortgages, and it 
is believed that the third also handles second 
mortgages. This inquiry is published with 
the hope that it will come to the attention of 
other concerns and of lumbermen who can give 
the names of buyers of first and second mort- 
gages.—EpITor. | 


. . 
Apportioning Costs by Grades 

T have been 
of information regarding 
lems and in particular the 
lumber yard stock. If you can give me the 
name of any publisher or if you yourselves 
can furnish a book dealing with this subject, 
I shall be very glad to hear from you. 

The problem of arriving at an accurate 
calculation of the true cost of our lumber 
due to sorting and grading is one which is 
somewhat puzzling, and if you can throw 
any light on this subject I would be glad to 
have you do so.—INQuIRY No. 2,355. 


[This from Kentucky. A 


referred to you as a source 
accounting prob- 


inventorying of 


inquiry comes 


great deal of information has been published ' 


in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regarding meth- 
ods of inventorying, particularly for retail 
yards, and some information regarding the ap- 
portioning of costs among the different grades 
of lumber produced at the mills. 

In the issues of Oct. 8 and Oct. 15, 1921, 
appeared an article entitled “Lumber Produc- 
tion Cost in Grades,” which may be of inter- 
est to this inquirer. Copies of this article 
would be available only in the form of photo- 
stats, as loose copies of the paper are no longer 
available that far back. 

Other phases of accounting have been dis- 
cussed from time to time in the paper. One 
article along this line consisted of a series of 
installments on sawmill accounting which 


afterwards were reprinted in a booklet entitled . 


“Practical Sawmill Accounting.” In this de- 


partment also several inquiries have been pub- 
lished, together with comments suggesting 
methods of apportioning costs among grades. 
While, of course, as a practical matter it is 
necessary to fix the selling prices on lumber 
grades, the price of a particular grade is not 
necessarily based on its cost. 

In the series of articles on sawmill account- 
ing, thé author makes the following statement 
on this subject: “Before passing on to details 
it might be well to comment here on the much 
mooted question of the possibility of obtain- 
ing costs on individual sizes and grades and 
kinds of lumber. In the case of individual 
cost, it is desirable, of course, to know what 
a 2x4-16 costs as compared with a 10x14-40 or 
a 1x12-12, in order if possible to obtain an 
intelligent ratio as a basis for selling prices. 
The majority of old time sawmill men are 
convinced that it is impossible to obtain such 
costs, or rather to substantiate them with any 
degree of accuracy or proof. It is not an 
impossibility, however, but the processes and 
calculations involved are so complicated and 
expensive, and are dependent to so great a 
degree on the vagaries, inaccuracies and un- 
reliable judgment of an illiterate type of em- 
ployee and often on other conditions beyond 
human control, that any attempt to define such 
a system for practical, everyday use, with the 
hope of its universal adoption, is a foregone 
failure. Such costs may be obtained, how- 
ever, by means of arbitrary apportionment of 
expenses, with results close enough for all 
practical purposes, at very little additional ex- 
pense. The methods of apportionment, of 


course, have the fault of all arbitrary meth- 
ods, in that the calculation can be readily 
kicked to pieces if one feels so inclined.” 

There are other references to this subject 
in the articles mentioned, which are included 
in the booklet referred to.—Eb1tTor. | 


Plans for Community Houses 

We have been informed that in times past 
you have published and perhaps have available 
plans for community houses. We are looking 
for plans for an inexpensive community house 
or something to get an idea from. We shall 
appreciate any aid you can give us.—INQuiry 
No. 2,361. 

[This inquiry comes from a Florida lumber 
concern. In times past numerous requests for 
plans for community houses have been re- 
ceived. Several years ago the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN published articles with illustrations 
and floor plans for buildings of this character, 
and for a while had available reprints of the 
articles. However, the supply of these has 
been exhausted. Recently an inquiry of this 
nature was published and it brought a response 
from an Illinois concern that had furnished 
the plans for a local clubhouse and that offered 
to lend its plans to any retailer interested. 
Since that time a picture with description of 
that clubhouse has been published in the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 

This inquiry is published with the hope that 
it will come to the attention of other retailers 
in the country who have information that 
micht be helnoful to the inquirer, whose name 
will be furnished on request—EnptTor.] 
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A new outlet for the hard- 


wood timber of Manistee Coun- 
ty is about to be created at 
Portage Lake, eight miles 
north of the city of Manistee 
where the government is con- 
structing a harbor of refuge. 
The bird’s-eye maple, the pret- 
tiest timber in the world, is 
scattered everywhere in the 
woods of the vicinity in great 
profusion and the samples 
which come out of these woods 
far surpass anything in beauty 
that has been found anywhere. 
Hon. A. W. Farr will remove 
his sawmill to the new village 
he has platted on the south 
side of the lake, one and a 
half miles from the outlet. 


Chicago is a wonderful city, 
a remarkably rapid-growing 
city, and a city of enterprising 
and public spirited men, par- 
ticularly lumbermen, but it is a 
little too much of a tax on the 
imagination to believe that we 
use 700,000,000 shingles per 
annum (referring to statistical 
report of Chicago Lumber- 
men’s Exchange) in a _ city 
where the use of shingles 1s 
practically prohibited. If an 
enterprising lumber journal 





with a corps of laborious re- 


porters sent out regardless of 
expense to gather these statis- 
tics, reducing the above figures 
of stock consumed by 50 per- 
cent, should give that result to 
the trade as truthful and re- 
liable, neither the editor nor 
his assistants would dare show 
their faces after it. 
i 
The freight “boom” is the 
chief matter of interest in the 
Bay City market this week, 
rates having reached the high- 
est point attained since the 
panic upset the trade. 


** * 

On Saturday last at 11 
o'clock at night when a big 
blow prevailed from the north- 
east and the lake was extreme- 
ly rough, the steam barge 
Mackinac made the Gram cut 
at Au Sable and awaited sub- 
sidence of the storm. On Sun- 
day the reporter interviewed 
Capt. Compau and learned that 
he had hung onto a lumber 
dock at Greenbush as long as 
he could, but was obliged to 
leave without completing his 
load. He encountered a heavy 
sea outside and his boat la- 
bored heavily, but he at first 
thought he would have no dif- 
ficulty in making Tawas Bay. 





Then he remembered the Gram 
canal and resolved to try for 
it. It was very dark, but his 
intimate knowledge of the rela- 
tive positions of the several 
docks at this point, and the 
aid of Au Sable light, enabled 
him to come in. He said it was 
an anxious moment and every 
foot was braced for the shock 
if “it was to come. But the 
Mackinac, which had a moment 
before been rolling her cabin 
lights out, glided into smooth 
water under the lee of the 
main dock. Of course Mr. 
Gram never designed the canal 
for a harbor of refuge, but 
the Mackinac is not the first 
boat that has run to shelter 
there. 

; ** * 

The strike among the work- 
men in the mills at Ludington 
was still in progress at last 
advices. The demand of the 
men was for a reduction of 
a day’s work to ten hours 
and an advance of 20 percent 
in wages. All the mills but 


three shut down and produc- 
tion has been checked about 
4,000,000 feet per week. This 
has had the effect of stiffening 
prices at Chicago, the fear ex- 
isting that the shut down might 
extend along the shore. 
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Southern Pine Demand Fair; Small Mills Shutting 


The latest available statistical report on southern pine 
shows demand to be quite slack, but undoubtedly there are 
signs of somewhat more activity. A great deal of reliance 
has been placed on development of retail yard demand in 
the middle West but, probably because the crop outlook 
has become less favorable, this is not up to expectations. 
That it will increase soon is indicated by the inquiry, but 
whether it will reach large volume is now doubtful. Texas 
and Oklahoma are probably the best buying States at 
present. Eastern trade has improved a little but must be 
considered below normal, orders being for immediate re- 
quirements only. Industrial demand has been fair, and 
there is expectation of some nice railroad business during 
the fall. All common is soft in price, but while dimension 
has declined further, boards have shown more strength. 
Water shortage in Texas and Louisiana has been forcing 
curtailment of small-mill production, and low prices are 
causing small mills in other parts of the South to close. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Quotations Firmly Held 


Northern pine shipments of identical mills in the 15 
weeks ended August 24 were 93 percent of those for the cor- 
responding period of last year, while production was only 
91 percent as large, so that stocks have been reduced. But 
orders were only 90 percent as large as last year, and the 
unfilled on Aug. 24 amounted to 16 percent of gross stocks. 
Total reports for the first 34 weeks of the year show ship- 
ments 116 and orders 111 percent of production. Business 
had shown a tendency to gain, as May shipments totaled 
248 cars ; June, 306 cars, and July, 336 cars. In the last week 
or so, however, the crop situation has become less favorable 
because of drouth, and buyers are hesitant. Industrial de- 
mand, for box making, railroad and highway purposes, has 
been better than retail. The mills expect a good fall move- 
ment to the yards. As their stocks are none too large for 
the winter season of low production, all quotations are 
firmly held. 

Stocks of 27 identical northern hemlock mills on Aug. 1 
were 11.5 percent lower than on the same date last year, 
and total reports, covering 30 mills, showed that 40 percent 
of their holdings were green. A comparison of 1928 and 
1929 stocks of identical mills reveals that while there has 
been an increase of 20 percent in stocks of No. 1 and mer- 
chantable 1- and 2-inch, the stocks of Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 de- 
clined 30 percent: This comparison indicates that industrial 
demand for low grades has been much better than retail 
yard demand. Production has recently been quite heavy, 
that of identical mills in the week ended Aug. 24 having 
been 4 percent larger than in the same period of last year. 
Prices are firm at $3 off list. 


Carolina Pine and Roofer Trade Is Slightly Better 


Demand for North Carolina pine seems to be showing 
considerable improvement, as bookings of identical mills 
during the week ended Aug. 24 were 23 percent larger than 
those of the same period last year, whereas those for the 15 
weeks ended on that date averaged 16 percent below 1928 
totals. The market is not altogether satisfactory, however, 
as too large a proportion of sales is of industrial low grades, 
these being bought from mills that can ship on low water 
rates to large eastern centers. Retail yard demand has 
gained a little, but building is quiet, and dealers are in- 
clined to limit their purchases to well mixed cars for their 
immediate needs. Production has been held to a low point 
in August by the large mills, but recently increased again 
to about equal with last year’s. Stocks are not large, and 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52, 53 and 54; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 77 to 82 





the mills have fair order files. Finish is scarce, because 
many of the mills that make both it and roofers have been 
shut down. Quotations are at bottom, for any easing off 
would mean further curtailment, so that any changes will 
be advances. 

Trade in roofers continues quite dull, though there have 
recently been some signs of improvement, which is not yet 
reflected in prices. The 6-inch are said to have been selling 
as low as $16.50, though of course these would be only 
occasional small lots. Transit shipments keep the market 
depressed. The stronger mills have heavily curtailed their 
output while some of the smaller ones continue to operate, 
but undoubtedly the production of the territory as a whole 
is at an unusually low point. 


West Coast Bookings and Shipments Equal Output 


Production on the West Coast during the week ended Aug. 
31 was 77.5 percent of capacity, compared with, 77 percent 
the preceding week, which is rather large when the usual 
slowing down over Labor Day is taken into consideration. 
The output of identical mills during the preceding week 
was fully up to the 1928 totals. ; 

Sales for the week ended Aug. 31 were practically equal 
to the output. Those of 112 identical mills, however, were 
15 percent larger than in the preceding week, and this is 
a rather favorable indication for fall demand. It appears 
that the largest increases have been made in bookings and 
shipments to the domestic cargo markets, which are not 
especially receptive. Domestic cargo bookings made 32 
percent of the week’s total for 121 mills. The domestic 
cargo report for the week ended Aug. 17 showed that about 
two-thirds of the orders were from the Atlantic coast. 
There is a feeling that open rates, now continued through 
October, have stimulated advance buying in the East, so 
that increased retail demand in the fall would not result in 
larger purchases from the mills, but would rather be sup- 
plied from wholesale stocks. In southern California, fir is 
in excess supply, so that, in mid August, 26 boats were tied 
up. Quotations in both domestic cargo markets have tended 
to decline from recent levels. 

Export business made 22 percent of the week’s total, China 
now buying much better than Japan. Australian buying is 
light, but there is good business coming from Europe and 
South America. \ 

Rail trade has improved but is below expectations for 
fall. A good deal of the business is in mixed cars for coun- 
try yards, on which prices are well maintained, but com- 
mons are not nearly as firm as uppers. 


Hardwoods Likely to Be in Brisk Demand This Fall 


Hardwood market prospects have shown considerable 
recent improvement. Furniture plants, except those mak- 
ing radio cabinets, are taking fair amounts only. There has 
been a slight pick-up in building trades demand, and flooring 
and ‘millwork plants have been more frequently in the 
market, though purchases in these lines are still subnormal. 
The best buyers are without doubt the automobile plants, 
which are now putting their new models into production, 
and seem inclined to provide for future as well as current 
requirements. Prospects for overseas business have be- 
come a good deal brighter with the ending of the vacation 
season in Great Britain, and the settlement of the repara- 
tions problem has improved the outlook for trade with other 
European markets. Stocks in Europe have been depleted 
during the summer. And the general impression is that 
wholesale yards and industrial consumers on this side will 
soon find it necessary to replenish their assortments. 
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~ Give Views on Marked Lumber 


Following its plan of presenting to its readers the views of representative retail lumber deal- 
ers on the question of grade-marked lumber, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in present- 
ing another symposium on this important subject, assembled from replies to letters sent out to 
dealers in a number of States. The number of letters that have been received indicates a growing in- 
terest in this question, and shows that many dealers are giving serious thought to it. Not all of 
those who have replied to the questionnaire are in favor of handling marked lumber, and others 
who favor grade-marked lumber have not as yet bought any considerable quantity of it. The 
views of these dealers are given just as they have come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
should be of real interest both to manufacturers and distributors. 


We find that grade-marking and trade-marking of lumber, especially 
advertised lumber, really does help us in closing sales, and also helps 
us in maintaining an established price. We find that the home owner 
is more interested in buying this kind of material than is the contractor. 
It has been our experience that contractors largely are price buyers, and 
therefore we have sold most of our material to home owners. As a 
general rule we find that grade-marked lumber can be depended upon 
so far as quality and manufacturing are concerned, more than any other 
lumber, and we have never been disappointed in any of it. As a rule 
we have found that any article that is nationally advertised is easier 
sold at a profit than another article equally as good but not known to 
the public. We would suggest that a campaign to induce every fam- 
ily to own its own home would be the best thing that the manufac- 
turers of lumber could do to meet the outside competition of such 
things as automobiles, radios, luxuries etc. We believe that it is up 
to the manufacturer to do th's rather than to the retail dealer. 
Puitip Vooruees & Son, Logansport, Ind. 








Marked Lumber Better and Sells More Readily 


We are back of marked lumber 100 percent. We find grade-marks 
or trade-marks on lumber aid in closing sales, and we also find the con- 
tractors and home builders interested in the protection we are able to 
offer them through grade-marked and guaranteed lumber. As a rule 
we find marked lumber more evenly graded, and possibly of a better 
quality than unmarked lumber. We have experienced some difficulty in 
getting manufacturers to accept our orders for grade-marked lumber. 
It may interest you to know that we have just received a shipment of 
4-Square lumber from the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and we are more 
than pleased with it—J. P. Cottins Co., South Seaville, N. J. 





Better Quality and Evener Grades Interest Buyers 


We find the better class of builders very much interested in grade- 
marked and guaranteed lumber, and we believe all contractors and bui!d- 
ers when educated to it will be interested. We have found that: grade- 
marked or trade-marked lumber as a rule is of a better quality and 
more evenly graded than unmarked lumber. We have experienced no 
trouble in getting manufacturers to accept our orders for grade-marked 
lumber, although we have not insisted on this service—EAGLE Rock 
Lumper Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Contractors Depend on Own Knowledge of Grades 


We purchase grade-marked lumber whenever possible, because it is 
our opinion that an effort to help standardize grades will be beneficial 
to everyone handling lumber. In our particular locality, however, there 
is some preference on the part of most of the dealers for buying un- 
marked lumber, as the bulk of the residence business is sold simply on 
the basis of rough lumber without any reference to grade. A con- 
tractor asking for No. 1 or No. 2 dimension is given lumber off the same 
stack. We handle short 2x4’s in No. 2 and better shortleaf. This class 
of dimension comes into Evansville mostly from the vicinity of Corinth, 
Miss., and we know of no manufacturer or wholesaler of this class of 
stock who furnishes it grade-marked. We have not often found that 
grade-marked or trade-marked lumber is an aid in closing sales, nor 
have we found that contractors or home builders are particularly inter- 
ested. Grade-marked lumber may be a good talking point in selling to 
owners, but our business is confined almost entirely to contractors and 
to furnishing lumber and millwork on architects’ specifications. The 
better class of contractors and architects are familiar with lumber and 
know whether the lumber furnished is up to their standards or not, 
regardless of whether it bears a mark. Our purchases of pattern, 
dressed, matched and finish stock are mostly made from big mills whose 


products are grade-marked. Dimension we buy from several sources 
which we have found to be reliable, and we have not found that mills 
which grade-mark their lumber furnish any better grades than those 
which do not. In fact, in a few cases we have found dimension coming 
from mills that do not grade-mark to be considerably above the stand- 
ard of others that do.—Braprorp Lumser Co., Evansville, Ind. 





Buyers Interested; Distinguishes Unmarked in Surfacing 


We find grade-marks or trade-marks on lumber an aid in closing sales, 
and also find contractors and home builders interested in the grade- 
marked and guaranteed lumber. Our experience has been that grade- 
marked lumber as a rule is more evenly graded than unmarked lumber. 
Some mills will not accept orders for grade-marked lumber, but we 
find that more and more of them are falling into line and are glad to 
accept orders of this kind. When we find it impossible to get common 
lumber grade-marked, we have the No. 1 dimension run S1S2E, and No. 
2 run SIE only. By explaining to the customer this method of sur- 
facing, we are able to close with him more easily because he will know 
from the surfacing what grade he receives—CeEnTURY LUMBER (Co, 
Long Beach, Calif. 





Prevents Unscrupulous Misrepresentation of Grade 


We do not find grade-marked lumber any aid in closing sales, nor 
are contractors or home owners very much interested in the protection 
offered by the grade mark. This probably is due to the fact that very 
few people know very much about lumber grades. We find little differ- 
ence in quality between grade-marked lumber and that which is not 
marked. One of the big advantages of grade-marked lumber, as we 
see it, is that if all yards handled it, the cut-price dealer who sells at a 
low price by misrepresenting the grade would be eliminated. For this 
reason we are in favor of grade-marked and trade-marked lumber. 
Otherwise we do not see much advantage to it—AtTTIcA LUMBER Co, 
Attica, Ind. 





Would Stop Price Cutter’s Substitution of Grades 


The demand in our market for grade-marked lumber has not war- 
ranted our specifying grade-marked stock when buying. Possibly the 
retail yard is to blame for this condition, but we naturally hesitate to 
educate the buyer to ask for marked lumber when a good part of our 
stock is not grade-marked. There is no doubt in our mind that lumber 
should be grade-marked. This undoubtedly would stop the practice 
of selling a man No. 1 lumber and furnishing him No. 2 and better. 
In most cases the consumer does not realize that this is happening, and 
the dealer who quotes on No. 1, with the idea of furnishing just that, is 
always high in price—THE CoLLINwoop SHALE Brick & Suppiy (0, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Dealer’s Reputation Is Customer’s Best Protection 


We have had quite a lot to do with grade-marked lumber, and from 
what we see and know, we are not in favor of it. The contractors 
and home builders are not interested in it. This might not be true of 
larger places, but we are in a town of 20,000, and our experience is that 
the contractor and owner, and also the architect, do not know what they 
want or need, and depend almost entirely upon the retail lumberman 
to give them what they need for the purpose for which it is to be used. 
Grade marking the lumber will not help them any. We have been in 


business thirty years here, and have never abused the confidence the 
trade has placed in us, and always try to give a customer what he needs 
and can afford to buy. We have never found grade-marked lumber any 
better than that produced by mills that do not mark, and in some cases 
we have found it is closer to the low line and perhaps higher in price. 
We have in mind now one concern which has made capital of its grade- 
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marked lumber, and I am sure no one has ever shipped worse lumber 
into this territory in the last ten years. I think buying lumber is just 
ike buying a horse or a truck. You should buy the kind best suited 
to your needs, regardless of how it is marked. No one would buy the 
great Man-of-War racehorse of Kentucky, worth a million dollars, with 
which to plow corn, and it surely is grade-marked.—J. HERSCHEL Moore 
Lumper Co., Bedford, Ind. 





Contractors Want Fair Quality and Low Price 


Our experience is that grade-marked lumber is no inducement in 
closing sales. Contractors do not seem to be interested in grade-marked 
lumber. Any lumber is suitable for them as long as it is fairly good 
and the price low. We find little difference between grade-marked and 
unmarked lumber, and we find.no difficulty in purchasing grade-marked 
jumber. Some mills will furnish it either way—AN Onto DEALER, 





Customers Look for Quality; Some Marked Items Best 


We handle both grade-marked and unmarked lumber. We do not 
find that the grade-mark has helped us in making sales, as our contrac- 
tors and customers are interested in getting a good quality of lumber, 
but are not particularly interested in the mark on the lumber. On 
certain items we find we can get better quality from mills that grade- 
mark their lumber, and on other items we can do better buying from 
mills that do not grade-mark. We buy where we can get the best lum- 
ber, and do not care particularly whether it is grade-marked or not. 
We find mills that grade-mark the lumber always willing to ship grade- 
marked stock. We have never made any effort to have the mills that 
do not grade-mark their lumber mark their shipments for us—O. E. 
Woops LuMBeEr Co., Fort Scott, Kan. 





Mark Requires Universal Use and Advertising 


We have had some experience in handling grade-marked lumber. In 
fact we carry both marked and unmarked lumber in our yards at present. 
There is a protection without doubt to the consuming public by the use 
of grade-marked lumber, although any legitimate yard has an inspector 
for its materials and finds it possible to furnish, on a closer margin, lum- 
ber of equal quality to the trade-marked material, at some small saving. 
Do not misunderstand us, however, as we believe that if grade-marked 
and trade-marked lumber became universal, and the grade was kept up, 
eventually good results would be obtained. We can not say that we 
find the grade-marked lumber of any better quality than that shipped 
from some of the mills which like to retain their reputation, but are not 
trade-marking their goods. It is seldom that we ever have a customer 
ask us regarding grade-marked lumber. If there was a general adver- 
tising campaign in the community this might develop, but up to the pres- 
ent the inquiries have been so few that they have not been noticeable.— 
INDIANA LuMBEeR & MANUFACTURING Co., South Bend, Ind. 





Mark Creates Confidence; Buyers Greatly Interested 


While we have handled very little grade- or trade-marked lumber in 
this territory, we think that even a trade-mark is quite an advantage 
over unmarked lumber. We feel quite certain that grade-marking will 
mean a big step toward eliminating the unscrupulous dealers, and will 
create a lot of confidence on the part of the consumer. There has been 
a good deal of talking about grade-marked lumber for this market, and 
there is no question but that contractors and home builders are deeply 
interested. The experience the writer has had with grade- and trade- 
marked lumber in other districts clearly shows that marking has a 
distinct tendency to encourage a uniform grade. At present there is little 
grade-marked fir being offered in this market by manufacturers.— 
Sun Lumser Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Higher Grades Marked; Prefer Marked at Even Price 


We do not always buy grade-marked lumber, as we know from expe- 
rience that we can buy at a lower price lumber that will meet every re- 
quirement, although not grade-marked. Everything being equal, however, 
we give preference to grade-marked lumber. In fact, when buying No. 
1 common we often pay a little premium for grade-marked. Our com- 
munity principally uses No. 2 common dimension, and, as far as our 
purchases are concerned, we limit these to a few companies which we 
know from experience ship a good grade. We are perhaps the only 
concern here carrying a complete line of strictly No. 1 dimension, and 
we recently have been following the policy. of buying all of this in 
grade-marked lumber, because we feel there is a psychological effect in- 
volved in selling No. 1 common grade-marked, although sometimes we 
can furnish No. 2 that compares favorably with No. 1. We believe 
if enough money were put behind the advertising of grade-marked 
lumber to awaken the interest of architects and home owners, this would 
result in their asking for grade-marked lumber and requiring the con- 


tractor to carry out their demands. At present the contractor, while fol- 
lowing specifications, stiil is interested in buying at the lowest possible 
price, and is not concerned with furnishing the best—Fr. WAYNE BUuILp- 
ERS’ Suppty Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





Buyers Interested in Protection of Guaranty 


Up to this time we have had grade-marked lumber only in redwood, 
but we have a shipment of grade-marked fir lumber on the way. We find 
the Building and Loan associations, as well as contractors and home 
builders, interested in the protection offered through grade-marked and 
guaranteed lumber. Because of our limited experience, however, in 
handling grade-marked lumber, we are not prepared yet to discuss the 
question —Apams-Bowers LumBer Co., Anaheim, Calif. 





Stamps Own Name on Lumber; to Stock Mill-Marked 


We believe in grade-marked lumber, but have not yet reached the 
point where we are buying it. It may be of interest to you to know, 
however, that we are beginning to stamp our lumber with our own name. 
When lumber dealers are willing to do that, they are apt to be more 
careful of the grades they send out. This may be a step in the 
right direction. We expect to give attention to the matter of grade- 
marked lumber during the coming winter, with a view to stocking it in 
the spring—MeEntTor Lumper & Suppty Co., Mentor, Ohio. 





“Sweeter” Grades Come from Non-Marking Mills 


We do not find contractors and home builders interested in grade 
marked lumber, and, if stock is from good mills, we do not as a rule 
find marked lumber of any better quality, or more evenly graded, than 
unmarked lumber. Some of the good concerns, we might mention, ship 
lumber just as good, if not better, than material from most of the mills 
that grade-mark. In unloading No. 1 from these mills we often get 25 
percent or more of B&better. This we sell for B&better, and it is up 
to that grade.—GrouterF & Mauck Lumber Co., Muncie, Ind. 





Establishes Confidence; Discourages Price Cutting 


We are firm believers in grade-marked lumber. We believe in giv- 
ing the customer what he buys and pays for. Contractors and home 
builders are protected by the use of grade-marked lumber. It is easier 
to sell grade-marked lumber because it establishes confidence in your cus- 
tomers when you can point out the reason for grade-marking to the man 
who knows nothing about lumber. We find grade-marked lumber bet- 
ter than the unmarked, but some concerns object to accepting our orders 
for grade-marked lumber. From the standpoint of a retail dealer, 
grade-marked lumber would oblige other dealers in quoting on a bill 
to use the established local price. Price cutting is encouraged by using 
a substitute grade, or non-standard dressing, in place of uniform dress- 
ing, or dropping grades. Price cutters will object to grade-marked lumber 
for the reason that they can not substitute, and the same holds good with 
the wholesaler who conducts his business along similar lines. Grade- 
marked lumber means a uniform grade and quality, and to the retail 
lumber dealer it means a more uniform price. We have no trouble 
with oak and maple flooring, because we can show our customers a 
grade-mark on every bundle. This will be true of other grade-marked 
lumber—Hacen Lumber Co., Scranton, Pa. 





Ad Brought Customer; Didn’t Know It Had Item 


We are not sure that we have ever had any grade-marked lumber in 
our yard. If we have, it must have come in accidentally, as the grade 
markings have never meant anything to us. We have never made any 
effort to purchase any grade-marked lumber. The only time that trade- 
marking has been of any particular use to us was in a recent case 
where a home owner had seen some of the advertisements of the Shev- 
lin Co. showing knotty white pine panel work. He came to us about 
this and asked for Shevlin pine. We happened to have a lot in the yard 
that was so marked that we could show to him.—WoopgBury MILL & 
Lumser Co., Woodbury, N. J. 





“Quality” Contractors Prefer Identified Lumber 


Many of our dealers claim that grade-marked and trade-marked lum- 
ber does aid in closing sales, especially when the buildings are being 
handled by architects. As a rule the contractors are not so much inter- 
ested in grade-marked and trade-marked lumber. They seem to con- 
sider price first, and then quality. A certain class of contractors known 
as “quality men” do prefer grade-marked and trade-marked lumber. 
This type of contractor usually works on a cost-plus basis, and is not 
forced to make the lowest bid in order to get the contract. Like most 
of us, the contractors and home builders want all the protection they 
can get free, but when the letting is made, little preference would be 
given to the dealer who guaranteed grade-marked lumber. The con- 
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tractor and owner would rely on the architect’s specifications for protec- 
tion. The contractor would see that the quality was right, and if for 
any reason it was not, the lumber would be refused and returned to 
the dealer. As a rule, grade-marked and trade-marked lumber is more 
evenly graded than most of the unmarked lumber, especially unmarked 
lumber that comes from small mills. The type of timber and the policy 
of the producer, I believe, have more to do with the quality of grades 
than the mere fact that the lumber is marked. Better quality of lumber 
can be had from large, good logs than from small, poor quality logs.— 
C. D. Root, Crown Point, Ind. 





Guaranty Makes Big Appeal to Home Builder 


We find grade-marks or trade-marks on lumber an aid in closing sales. 
Contractors and home builders are interested in the protection we are 
able to offer through grade-marked and guaranteed lumber, but we find 
that the big appeal of marked lumber is to the owners.—CLARK LUMBER 
Co., Parsons, Kan. 





Customers Interested in Protection of Mark 


We have found contractors and home builders interested in the pro- 
tection afforded them through grade-marked and guaranteed lumber, and 
we find grade-marks or trade-marks on the lumber aid in closing sales. 
We also find grade-marked or trade-marked lumber as a rule of a better 
quality and more evenly graded than unmarked lumber—LaAPorte LuM- 
BER & Coat Co., LaPorte, Ind. 





Customers Look at Board and Not at Mark 


Our company has used a good many cars of grade-marked lumber, 
but we are frank to admit that we have not noticed any particular bene- 
fits to us or to our customers. To the best of our knowledge, not one of 
our customers has even been sufficiently interested to mention it to us. 
Fully 50 percent of our jobs are from an architect’s office, and naturally 
we are careful to buy grade-marked lumber from responsible mills. We 
really prefer lumber that is not grade-marked or trade-marked. The 
fact that lumber has been stamped does not determine the grade. The 
character, manufacture, and number of defects will establish the grade, 
trade-marked or otherwise. We do not object to grade-marking lum- 
ber, but see no advantage in it. Our customers will continue to look at 
the board and not at the mark. Not long ago a large industrial concern 
purchased a car of 2x4-inch, 9-foot No. 1 S4S from a local lumber 
concern, with the demand that this stock be grade-marked. The lum- 
ber could be purchased from some of the short dimension mills in 
northern Mississippi at $29 per thousand. The large mills that were 
grade-marking quoted $38. The Southern Pine Association was asked 
if the small Mississippi mill could grade-mark its stock by its own in- 
spector. It could not be marked SPA No. 1 common, but the mill did 





mark it SJL No. 1, and a nice profit was made on the car.—N ATIonaL 
LumBeER Co., South Bend, Ind. 





Placing First Order for Grade-Marked Lumber 


We have as yet had no experience in either grade-marked or trade. 
marked lumber. We are just now placing our first order for grade- 
marked lumber.—BaArr LumBer Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 





Thinks Some Mills Use Mark on Poor Grades 


We find contractors and home builders not interested in marked lum- 
ber, and we do not believe any good is accomplished by marking the 
lumber, as no two mills grade alike. Some mills use the mark to enable 
them to work in poorer grades.—FERGuSoN LuMBER Co., Coffeyville, Kan, 





Contractors and Builders Prefer Guaranteed Lumber 


We find contractors and home builders interested in grade-marked 
and guaranteed lumber, and it has been our experience that grade-marks 
or trade-marks on lumber are an aid in closing sales. It is also our 
experience that the marked lumber, as a rule, is of a better quality and 
more evenly graded than unmarked lumber.—J. W. Reever, Borden- 
town, N. J. 





Identified Stock Is More Evenly Graded 


We do not find grade-marks or trade-marks on lumber an aid in clos- 
ing sales, nor have we found, so far, that contractors and home builders 
are interested in grade-marked and guaranteed lumber. We do find 
grade-marked lumber more evenly graded than unmarked lumber.— 
FULWIDER LUMBER Ca, Bloomington, Ind. 





Contractors Know Grades of Unmarked Lumber 


Our view of the grade marking question is that there is no doubt 
about its value to the manufacturers of lumber, but so far we have 
failed to find any advantage that it gives to the retailers. It seems to 
us that, if successful, it possibly would put the manufacture of lumber 
into the hands of a comparatively few large concerns, who of course 
would be quite powerful, and we fail to see where that would be of 
any benefit to the retailers. The much advertised ignorance of the ulti- 
mate purchaser of lumber is not much in evidence in our market, and 
we doubt whether it is in any other market of any size. Buyers of 
lumber here are contractors and builders of considerable experience, in 
most cases, and as a matter of fact, the grade we deliver to these people 
has to be better than the rule would allow. Our customers prevent us 
or our competitors from taking advantage of the absence of grade marks 
on lumber we receive and sell—Awn INDIANA DEALER. 


Prosperity Ahead, Say Credit Men 


New York, Sept. 3.—Business in general 
moves steadily and confidently along and, mak- 
ing allowance for a few “soft spots,” general 
prosperity is still an undeniable fact, according 
to the National Association of Credit Men. 
The September bulletin of the association’s 
executive manager says that “it is impossible 
to see how business, both wholesale and retail, 
can suffer any serious reverse while the under- 
lying factors of prosperity continue on their 
present sound and satisfactory basis.” 

The bulletin says that “the expression ‘in- 
crease over the totals of last year’ has to be 
used frequently, in many lines of production 
and distribution. The full import of this fact 
appears only when we recall that 1928 was 
itself a record year in many industries. Man- 
ufacturing output, which the Department of 
Commerce regards as the most comprehensive 
measure of economic activity, in 1928 went 
% percent beyond the previous peak of 1926, 
and 5 percent over 1927. 


Dividends Generous and Payrolls Higher 


“Thrift and industry are earning generous 
returns. According to Department of Com- 
merce figures, dividends and interest paid to 
holders of principal American securities during 
the first half of 1929 totaled approximately 
$3,265,545,000, as compared with $2,876,405,000 
for the first half of 1928. The Department of 
Labor, on the basis of reports from about thir- 
teen thousand concerns in fifty-four industries, 


shows that manufacturing payrolls are running 
about 10 percent ahead of last year. - 


Iron and Steel Set New Records 


“Iron and steel production in July set up a 
new high record for that month. Normally, 
hot weather brings a marked reduction in plant 
operation, but this summer the decline was 
much smaller than in preceding years. De- 
creased takings of steel by the motor car man- 
ufacturers have been more than offset by heavy 
buying of steel pipe and rolling stock for the 
railroads. Pig iron production in July estab- 
lished a new record for the month, being 2 per- 
cent higher than in June. Larger production 
in July than in June has not been recorded 
since 1923. 


Activity of Automotive Industries Continues 


“Automobile manufacture has continued at 
record-breaking levels. The output of medium 
and high priced cars declined somewhat, due 
largely to factory shutdowns in order to adjust 
machinery for making new. models, but these 
losses were made up by increased production 
of smaller cars. Manufacturers of parts ana 
accessories have shared in the general activity 
and the prosperity resulting from it. The pro- 
duction of a hilf-million cars and trucks in the 
United States and Canada in July clearly indi- 
cates that forecasts made early in the year 
were not too optimistic. 

“Building construction, after several months 


on a descending scale, took another spurt in 
July, when total contracts in the thirty-seven 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, according 
to Dodge figures, totaled $652,436,100. This 
was the second largest monthly total on record, 
and showed an increase of 12 percent over the 
total for July, 1928, and of 20 percent over 
June, 1929.” 


Makes Special Survey of Western States 


In a special survey covering California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and Utah, the educa- 
tion and research department of the association 
finds that 72 percent of reporting concerns had 
larger sales in July than in June, while the 
remaining 28 percent reported smaller volume. 
Comparing July, 1929, with July, 1928, 71 per- 
cent had larger volume, and 29 percent smaller 
volume in July of this year. Eighty percent 
had larger collections in July, 1929, than in the 
preceding month. Seventy-four percent indi- 
cated larger volume of receivables outstanding 
on Aug. 1, 1929, as compared with outstandings 
on Aug. 1, 1928. Fewer business failures in 
the next six months were expected by 52 per- 
cent. For the next six months, 64 percent look 
for improved sales and collections, while 27 
percent expect no change, and 9 percent expect 
less favorable conditions. The survey says that 
reports from these western States are particu- 
larly favorable, and that crop prospects are 
good in Idaho, Oregon and Washington, and 
are fair in Utah and California. 
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Making Them Demand Good Lumber 


Trade Extension Activities of National Association Producing Results—Wood Proves. 
Durability, Strength and Beauty 


Its 


Shortleaf Pine Bids for Fame 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3—Longleaf pine 
timbers held the roof of the White House over 
the Presidents of the United States for more 
than a century and when removed were still in 
fne condition. Douglas fir masts and spars 
give the West Coast lumberman much pride 
in the rebuilding of the famous frigate Con- 
stitution. Now shortleaf pine is making its bid 
for fame, and for good cause. An article in the 
August issue of The Wood Universal, pub- 
lished by the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, says: 

The Freemason Baptist Church (Norfolk, 
Va.) was built in 1849, a perfect Gothic de- 
sign by Thomas U. Waiter, one of the most 
noted architects of that day. Mr. Waiter must 
have been as wise in construction as design, 
for the specifications included shortleaf pine 
sheathing under the slate roof, with the re- 
sult that here in the spring of 1929, after 
just a little space of eighty years, when it 
became necessary to replace the slate roof, 
it was not necessary to replace the shortleaf 
pine sheathing. 


** * * 
Wood Is Naturally Preferred 
Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 3—The New 


York State College of Forestry, in connec- 
tion with its forest extension service, in a 
recent bulletin said: 

The exceptional suitability of wood for many 
purposes is so fixed that the demand for it 
has become almost a natural law in the life 
of the nation. As nothing can take the place 
of wood satisfactorily in thousanis of its 
uses, it is naturally preferred when it can 
be obtained at prices consumers can affor4. 

The forestry situation in this country 
should be viewed with the idea of increasing 
consumption up to the maximum economical 
production of all available forest land. To 
this end and purpose the science and art of 
forestry is to be dedicated. 


* * * * 


Commends National’s Work 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 3.—The general 
agricultural agent of one of the largest west- 
ern railroads has written C. F. Miller, agricul- 
tural engineer of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association: 

I consider that the work of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association through 
local lumber dealers has been one of the most 
important, if not the most important factor 
in getting results in the campaign for more 
farm storage for wheat ani improved farm 
buildings. 

oe 


To Make Paint Tests 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 3.—C. E. Close, 
of the Chicago. office of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is co-operating 
with the Eagle Picher Lead Co., of that city, 
in a series of paint tests which ‘will run over 
a 3-year period. 

The Eagle Picher company proposes to erect 
four test fences at Flossmoor, Ill., and con- 
duct these tests. The purpose is to determine 
if a 2-coat paint job can be developed which 
will be equal to a 3-coat paint job. In the 
second place, the tests are intended to deter- 
mine the soundness of the general theory that 
it is better to use an excess of -oil with the 
pigment. 

It has been tentatively decided that the test 
lumber will be 6-inch bevel siding of northern 


white pine, coastal type Douglas fir, southern 


yellow pine and California redwood. Various 
grades will be used in order that the results 


may be representative of those which follow 
the actual use of these materials as a wall 
covering. 

Various mixes of paint will be used and the 
results carefully tabulated. 


* * * * 


CITY BUYS QUALITY LUMBER 


Pays $2,000 More Than Lowest Bid to 
Get Material Desired; New Policy 








Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 3—Word has 
been received here that the city engineer of a 
certain leading industrial center has bought a 
consignment of lumber for which he paid, out 
of city funds, $2,000 more than the price called 
for on the lowest bid. But, for probably the 
first time in the recent history of this city, 
which ranks well up among the first ten, he 
got material of a quality that would assuredly 
“do the job” for which it was intended. 

This is one of a series of recent incidents in 
connection with state and municipal bids where 
the old practice of “bid trimming” has been 
circumvented and money spent from public 
funds on “the lowest bid” basis has actually 
bought what the original specifications called 
for. 

In this instance the invitations called for 
lumber, for bridge repairs and construction, of 
“No. 1 common longleaf, 75 percent heart 
stock.” The city engineer when assured that 
if he secured the right kind of lumber it would 
meet his needs, and that good lumber sales 
practice called for delivery of the proper grade 
material, was readily convinced that quality 
lumber could not be expected at bargain prices. 

After the bids were opened the first success- 
ful bidder appeared at the city engineering 
offices to sign the contract. He was reminded 
that he would be expected to furnish material 
exactly in accordance with the specifications. 
He explained that bids were not generally made 
on such a strictly ethical basis; that his price 
did not allow for the furnishing of the exact 
stock required, and that if he did so he would 
have to take a heavy loss. Rather than take 
the loss he asked to be allowed to withdraw 
his bid. The contract went to a bidder who 
asked $2,000 more, but who agreed to supply 
lumber up to specifications. 

The lumber was so supplied. Moreover, it 
was purchased from a National lumber trade 
extension subscriber. 

The city officials are pleased with the lum- 
ber that was supplied. They realize that it 
is quality material of which more can be ex- 
pected than from the material customarily 
supplied on the vicious “léwest bid” system. 
It is probably the first time these men have 
had their specifications so rigidly adhered to. 
Now they have served notice that in the future 
it will be their policy to insist upon material 
that will perform the service required, even if 
it means the elimination of lowest bidders. 
Moreover, the first low bidder has stated that 
he will never again make such an error. 

The representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association who played a lead- 
ing role in bringing about this new policy of 
the city fathers is to have a series of further 
conferences with the city engineer. At these 
conferences he will assist in drawing specifica- 
tions for future lumber requirements. These 
will call for material that can be readily fur- 
nished by any good mill and at the same time 
satisfy the requirements of the job in the best 
practical manner. 


Wood for Radio Cabinets 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3—Following a 
survey of the radio cabinet making industry, 
J. R. Rapp, of the New York office of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
stated his conclusions as follows: That people 
demand wood in their cabinets because of its 
acoustic properties, beauty and aesthetic effects 
—harmony and symmetry with other furni- 
ture; and that production of competitive mate- 
rials is not of a serious nature, for wood has 
continued and can continue to meet any com- 
petition. 

Mr. Rapp further states that there is a trend 
toward a combine in the cabinet-producing end 
of the radio industry, and that readjustment 
within the industry itself will result in a fur- 
ther and more stable credit condition. 

* * * * 


Insist on Grade-Marked Material 


Los ANGELEs, CauiF., Aug. 31.—A builder in 
a small California community recently refused 
a shipment of No. 3 common material which 
he had ordered for use in a dwelling house. 
When the shipper demanded to know “How 
come?” the builder stated frankly that the 
material was marked No. 3 common, and, since 
the money was being furnished by a building 
and loan association that always insisted on 
No. 1 common, he could not use it. The in- 
ference was that if the material had not been 
marked it would have gone into the building 
as No. 1 common instead of No. 3. In fact, 
this builder apparently had made a practice 
of using the lower grade, but always un- 
marked. 

A lumberman called upon officers of this 
particular building association and related the 
incident. They immediately announced that 
hereafter all lumber going into buildings fi- 
nanced by the association must be grade- 
marked. 


* * *& * 
Slide Rule Cuts Box Shook Cost 
Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 3.—Improved 


transportation facilities and reduced manufac- 
turing costs resulting from mass production 
now enable manufacturers to ship their prod- 
ucts thousands of miles, and sell them in free 
competition with those produced on the spot. 
In order to sell products in distant markets, 
however, manufacturers must cut their con- 
tainer and transportation costs to a minimum, 

To aid shippers to cut container costs to a 
minimum, and to promote balanced and eco- 
nomical wooden box construction, a handy slide 
rule known as the “Hoover Box Shook Cal- 
culator,” has been devised by H. C. Hoover, 
packing and container engineer, formerly en- 
gineer of the Freight Container Bureau of the 


‘ American Railway Association. 


Based on data resulting from extensive tests 
conducted by the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., the Hoover box shook calcu- 
lator indicates in one position of the slide, the 
minimum thicknesses of the material to be 
used in the sides, tops and bottoms of nailed 
wooden boxes. The calculator incorporates the 
latest available information used by container 
engineers and laboratories, and eliminates all 
mathematical computations. 

Balanced construction and proper propor- 
tioning of the strength of all parts are. neces- 
sary in the development of economical con- 
tainers that will carry their contents in good 
condition at minimum cost, says Mr. Hioover. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Does the College Man Fit in 
the Retail Lumber Yard? 


(Continued from front page) 


renters, factory hands. 

The consciousness of superior knowledge, 
the desire to pass that knowledge on, an 
impatience with the obstinate unreadiness 
of most folk to be informed on any sub- 
ject, often work as a serious handicap to 
the young man who has spent money and 
years in acquiring that knowledge and 
thinks it should be recognized. 

Is it then useless in the retail lumber 
business? Would it be better for a lum- 
berman’s college-trained son to go out and 
sell bonds? Is there no opportunity in the 
lumber yard for the college man? 

The question as to whether a college edu- 
cation pays is being asked everywhere to- 
day and the answer is not always in the 
affirmative. The majority seem to feel that 
averaging everything up perhaps it does 
pay, but few come out with unqualified ap- 
proval. 

In every industrial field the question has 
arisen: “Shall we give college-bred appli- 
cants the preference?” Sometimes even: 
“Shall we employ college-bred men at all?” 
“Are they fitted for this business?” 

Many college men are entering the retail 
lumber business today. Most successful 
lumbermen have sent their sons to college 
and expect them to come back prepared to 
carry on the business. Many lineyard com- 
panies are employing college men as yard 
managers or in lesser capacities, and even 
the small yard has a place for one or more 
men of education and ability such as a col- 
lege man is supposed to have. 

Feeling that this matter is of vital inter- 
est to almost everyone in the lumber busi- 
ness, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has endeav- 
ored to make a survey of what the retail 
lumber business has to offer as an induce- 
ment to the college graduate to seek employ- 
ment in that line. Also it has tried to find 
out what the college graduate has to offer 
the retail lumber business. 

Numerous replies have come in to a ques- 
tionnaire on the subject, and from the seri- 
ous and well-considered nature of these re- 
plies it is evident that the subject has been 
rankling for some time. 

It appears that even those men who have 
themselves had the advantages of a college 
education are not unanimous in stating that 
it has paid them insofar as the lumber busi- 
ness is concerned. All of the employers 
who have had experience in hiring college 
men are agreed that the fundamental re- 
quirement is a willingness to work and that 
quite often the college man is not willing 
to work. They accuse him of instability. 
He does not “stick.” They accuse him of 
snobbishness, or too high an opinion of 
his qualifications, of a lack of practical 
sense, of a failure to understand human na- 
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To start in the yard or the office? 


ture, of a disinclination to take orders from 
a man whom he considers uneducated. 

On the other hand many employers are 
only too glad to get college trained men in 
their yards, but say the wages seem too low 
to the graduate. These men believe that the 
lumber business offers a fine opportunity 
for real business success to the trained°man, 
one who can think and decide. They say 
that if he will only “stick” he will do bet- 
ter financially in the long run than in many 
other commercial enterprises which are al- 
ready overcrowded by college graduates. 

Of course the boy has heard all that about 
“work” and being “willing to start at the 
bottom,” that his experience is nil and that 
his learning is of no use at all in practical 
business, that he has been trained to “think,” 
and therein lies his chances for success. He 
heard it all in the baccalaureate sermon 
when he graduated and he had heard it time 
and again from professors, father, uncles 
and friends. The trouble is that age has 
never been able to impress upon youth that 
that “old stuft” is true. He never gets it 
until old man experience himself teaches it 
to him, 

It seems, however, that the retail lumber 
business is one in which the trained mind 





He’s all right after he has received the bumps 


would have unusually fine opportunities. It 
is getting to be such a complicated business, 
what with its standards, grade-marking, fab- 
rication, cut-to-lengths, its architectural 
service, its scientific farm structures and all 
the rest, that a man who has been trained 
to use his mind, to understand complicated 
problems, to make intricate calculations 
should be peculiarly well fitted for this trade. 
Especially a graduate of an engineering 
course should find himself far ahead of a 
high school boy, even when that boy has had 
the additional four years of actual experi- 
ence in the lumber yard. But the engineer 
must start at the bottom and at the same 
low wage as the high school boy, and that 
is a hard thing for him to accept. 


College Man Does Not “Stick” 


A man who has had perhaps as exten- 
sive experience in the hiring of men, both 
college-bred and otherwise, as any man in 
the retail lumber business is J. H. Foresman, 
vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
and general manager of that company’s re- 
tail business. Mr. Foresman is not at all 
inclined to agree with the generally accepted 
opinion that a college education per se puts 
a young man at once into a superior class. 
Everything else being equal, the college 
training would tip the balance in favor of 
an applicant for a position. . Scholarship 
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The average college man does assume a superi. 
ority at first to which he is not entitled. He'll 
get over that 


mee is not a very great asset in business 
ife. 

“It is proverbial,” Mr. Foresman says 
“ e ° ’ 
that the majority of our learned men—doc. 
tors, lawyers, ministers and teachers,—are 
poor financiers and business men. Their 
minds have become active in mental ways 
far removed from contact with the practical 
affairs of every day life. 

“T believe that many young men from our 
colleges have the idea that their education 
has fitted them for an easy life. Of course 
they expect to work, but usually in some 
profession where work is pleasant and the 
rewards rather abundant. They often have 
the conception that their education has ex- 
empted them from getting right down to the 
grass roots and digging for a living. 

“We have found that, in our retail yards, 
in too many cases, the college graduate does 
not ‘stick.’ Often he thinks the labor too 
heavy and the time before advancement too 
long. Often he has the idea that he is not 
being rewarded commensurate with his 
worth and becomes dissatisfied. Then he 
resigns to try his luck in some other field. 

“I believe that in many instances he does, 
probably unconsciously, assume an air of 
superiority and so is offensive to the aver- 
age customer. His manner of speech, dress 
and general bearing are not usually such as 
to ingratiate him in the favor and esteem 
of a rural community. 

“After all, however, it largely depends on 
the personality of the individual. A college 
graduate who is not ‘spoiled,’ who knows 
that he has to work for a living and that 
work is often distasteful and hard, but still 
necessary, and that although a graduate, he 
still has to compete in life’s battle with the 
common herd, should, and generally will, 
make a better yard manager and business 
man than one who has not had such expe- 
rience. If he has worked his way through 
school, then his chances are still better. 

“To my way of thinking, an applicant for 
a position in the retail lumber business 
should have had at least a good common 
school education. If he has gone through 
high school and business college, so much 
the better. Then, if he has had a college 
training, and it has not ‘spoiled’ him, I would 
give him the preference on that account, 
but not a very strong preference.” 


Qualities Which Make for Success 


Another man who has not only employed 
many men himself, but has met in a busi- 
ness and social way hundreds of successful 
retail lumber yard managers, is J. E. Hill, 
vice president of the Panhandle Lumber Co. 
of Amarillo, Tex., and a former president 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 
He writes his views upon the questions as 
follows: 

“In this day of increased competition and 
larger operations a college trained man has 
the advantage of being able to grasp broad 
policies and usually will be more thorough 
in seeing that all details of the business move 
forward. In our experience with college 
men, the disadvantage they suffer is a lack 
of intimate knowledge of the viewpoint of 
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the average man and a tendency to hold to 
eviously accepted theories. 

“If I were recommending higher educa- 
tion for the specific purpose of better pre- 
paring a man for the retail lumber business, 
| would suggest specializing in commercial 
law, psychology, economics and architectural 
drawing. A common everyday knowledge 
of bookkeeping and the use of a typewriter 
are great aids to the young man getting a 
start in the lumber business. 

“As a matter of fact there are some minor 
qualifications that are more important than 
what a man receives in the way of higher 
education. I would list them as follows: 

(a) Writing that is legible. 

(b) Accuracy in ordinary arithmetic. 

(c) Courteous manner of speech. 

(d) A little knowledge of architectural 
drawing. 

(e) A little knowledge of carpentering. 

“If a man knows how to use a saw and 
a hammer, a lead pencil, and a typewriter; 
if he is considerate of other people’s feelings 
and is able to comprehend something of their 
problems, if he will brush up on the use of 
the English language and has some under- 
standing of the law of contracts and liens, 
he can go a long way in this business.” 


Start in a Small Yard 


With two sons of his own who have en- 
tered the business after graduating from col- 
lege and an experience covering years of 
hiring all sorts of young men for various 
positions in the retail department, B. Col- 
dren, president of the Hallack & Howard 
Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., is in a pecu- 
liarly good position to answer these ques- 
tions about the opportunities for college men 
in the lumber trade. He is unqualifiedly in 
favor of giving the boy a college education 
if possible, believing that it will place him 
much farther along in the race. 

“Having two sons who are college grad- 
uates,’ Mr. Coldren says, “and who have 
been connected with ‘this company most of 
the time since their graduation, I feel that I 
can say decidedly that a college education 
does fit a young man for the retail. lumber 
business. I believe that he has gained a bet- 
ter knowledge of human nature than he 
would otherwise have; that his training 
should and does increase the ability of any 








We have found that the average college man 
does not stick 


young man especially in salesmanship. I 
would say that a business course, which is 
now part of almost every college curriculum, 
would eminently fit a young man for retail 
lumbering. 

“The college man is accused of assuming 
a superiority he is not entitled to. Not so 
far as I have noticed. I do not find that 
his manner is objectionable to any customer. 
We do not have much farmer trade in our 
retail department, so I can not say what 
difference if any, a college-trained man might 
make to them. 

“If the college graduate has taken full 
advantage of his opportunities, he should 
meet with no difficulties in entering the busi- 


ness. On the other hand, if he has been 
careless and not ambitious, no amount of 
college education would, in my opinion, do 
him very much good. My advice to the 
young fellow now coming out of school 
and expecting to enter the retail lumber 
business is to start in the yard and not in 
the office, preferably in a smaller or medium- 
sized yard (doing from $100,000 to $150,000 
in sales annually) rather than a large yard. 
In the smaller yard his duties would be va- 
ried and he would get a general idea of the 
retail lumber business more quickly than if 
he entered a larger concern where he would 
of necessity be passed from one department 
to another.” 


An Old Grad Encourages Youth 


One prominent lumberman who is him- 
self a college graduate gives a very fair sum- 
ming up of the question, which after many 
years of experience as a successful line yard 
a and owner he is well qualified to 

oO: 

“The lumber business being second only 
in the American business field to that of 
steel, there is no reason why a college grad- 
uate with business instincts should not hope- 
fully enter any phase of the lumber business. 
As I see it, college training is only for the 
purpose of teaching the young men of. our 
country how to think and to think quickly, 
to show them how to lead an organized life 
and to do a thing with more efficiency than 
other young men without education could do 
it. ’ 
“So far as my experience and observation 
of my own college life and that of others go, 
I would advise the regular liberal arts course 
with a strong leaning perhaps to economics 
and political science. If the student has an 
opportunity of taking a business course after 
his liberal arts education is completed, such 
as offered by the Harvard Business College, 
he would be all the better prepared. 

“The average college man does. as- 
sume a superiority to which he is not en- 
titled at first. If he has been exceptionally 
successful in college, along athletic, social 
or literary lines, if he has ‘crashed through’ 
his fellows, so to speak, he naturally ‘feels 
his oats’ rather keenly about Commencement 
Day. If, however, he is made out of the 
right kind of stuff he will soon get over this 
after a few months of actual experience in 
the retail lumber business. The writer will 
never forget his first few months spent in 
southern Indiana with a line yard lumber 
company. He found quite a difference be- 
tween his pleasant association with his col- 
lege friends during the prevous four years 
and this work of handling lumber, unloading 
lime and cement and shoveling coal in the 
summer heat of a southern Indiana town. 

“He soon found out, however, that if he 
wanted to reach the top in the retail lum- 
ber business he had to-learn how to do 
everything about a retail yard and there was 
no way to léarn that except to do the ac- 
tual work. , 

“There is no reason why the right kind of 
a college graduate should not get along just 
as well with the farmer customers as any- 
one else. We had the privilege of sending 
one boy through college and later taking him 
into the retail lumber business. He is now 
one of our yard managers with a comfortable 
financial investment in the yard that he man- 
ages. We find him extremely popular with 
the farmers because he is kindly, tries to talk 
their language and certainly is doing a good 
job getting business from the rural trade. 
A ‘young fellow soon finds out that he can 
not wear a dress suit around a retail lumber 
yard, and just naturally begins to dress and 


act the part that is required of a retail lum- . 


berman., : 
“While we say that there should be no dis- 
advantages to a college boy on entering the 
retail lumber business, we do frankly admit 
that very few college graduates are willing to 
put in the hard work required to learn the 


business, as most of them want to start 
right in at the top in the beginning. There 
are, of course, too many American boys in 
college and that being the case, a large per- 
centage of them fail to receive the benefit 
of their college education. 

“The best advice that I could give a young 
man coming out of school, expecting to enter 
the retail lumber business, is that it means 
hard work, long hours, and small pay for a 
period of a few years. If he is willing to 
keep that in mind and act accordingly, there 
is no reason in the world why he should not 
succeed considerably faster than any boy of 
the same ability, who has not had a college 
education. If he is not willing to make these 





A common, everyday knowledge of bookkcep- 
ing and the use of a typewriter would help 


sacrifices for a few years he is making a big 
mistake by entering the retail lumber busi- 
ness. In fact the same would be true no 
matter what business he expected to enter.” 
' That letter perhaps covers the’ entire sit- 
uation from all angles better than anything 
that could be said by one who has not had 
such an experience. A man who came out 
of college full of great expectations, who 
went into the disillusioning hard work of a 
small town yard, who made his way from 
the bottom to the ownership of a line of 
yards, who has employed both college men 
and others, who has sent boys to college and 
has seen them make a real success in small 
town yards—such a man certainly knows 
whereof he writes. 


Technical Course Would Help 


One old-time lumberman, manager of a 
successful business in a medium-sized middle 
western city, writes, confidentially: “I re- 
gret that I am not in a position to reply 
with any considerable information to your 
questions about the college man in business. 
This for the reason that I do not recall 
that we have ever employed a college grad- 
uate. I do not see how a college academic 
education would in any way fit a young man 
for the retail lumber business, although un- 


- doubtedly he would profit some from a tech- 


nical college course in architecture, sales- 
manship, general business and perhaps for- 
estry. Other than that I do not see that a 
college graduate would have any advantage 
in the retail lumber business over a high 
school graduate and he would be handicapped 
to some extent by four years’ lack of expe- 
rience. 

“My observation and belief is that the 
present generation of farmers does not in 
any way resent the manner, language and 
dress of a.college-bred man. So many of 
them have brothers or sons at college, agri- 
cultural or otherwise, that college boys have 
ceased to be an offensive novelty, as they 
may once have been, but are taken for their 
real worth, with perhaps some allowance for 
collegiate customs.” 

Another old timer, who doesn’t want to 
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be quoted because, he says, he is “getting 
too old to get into any controversy with 
the young men,” is head of a large and suc- 
cessful line yard concern and has had plenty 
of opportunity to become well acquainted with 
the genus “college graduate.” He is all 
for the college education. 


College Man Gets Preference 


“Under no circumstances do we employ 
any man or boy unless he has had at least 
a high school education, for unless he has 
that much foundation to build on, we have 
found, as a rule he is a failure. I am 
very strongly in favor of college graduates, 
but I find that when they first come out of 
college they think the world owes them a 
living, and that idea must be knocked out. 
But we find that if we get hold of them 
about two years after they are out of col- 
lege and have received the bumps, they make 
the most valuable men. 


“There is no question but what a college 
education fits a young man well for the lum- 
ber business, and by all means a boy who 
expects to enter that business should take 
some architecture or engineering in connec- 
tion with his college work, as those are very 
valuable assets in the retail lumber business. 
We don’t believe that, as has been sug- 
gested, the farmer customers resent the man- 
ner, language or dress of a college man, be- 
cause I want to tell you that the automobile 
has changed the farmer’s attitude towards 
city folks and the old farmer boy himself 
is beginning to get onto these new-fangled 
ideas, 

“My only advice to a young man coming 
out of school is to remember that old saying 
that ‘success is about 98 percent perspira- 
tion and 2 percent inspiration.’ ” 


A College Man Speaks 


One young man who went into his father’s 
lumber business after graduating from col- 
lege is, after a few years of experience, 
rather of the opinion that his college train- 
ing has not been of any particular advan- 
tage. 

“I can qualify as a lumberman’s son who 
has gone from college into his father’s lum- 
ber business,” he writes. “My opinion is 
that a college education does not fit a young 
man for the retail lumber business, partic- 
ularly a retail lumber concern doing busi- 
ness with a rural trade. In my own partic- 
ular case, I was brought up in a small com- 
munity and had something of the viewpoint 
of the rural district before I went to col- 
lege. It would be my opinion that the ordi- 
nary college man without that previous ex- 
perience would assume a superiority that 
would be a detriment to him in his busi- 
ness. 

“A college course in architecture might 
be a help. If I were to give any advice to 
a young man coming out of school expect- 
ing to enter the retail lumber business, it 
would be: That he make a study of the 
community where he is to be located; learn 
to talk the language of the people who live 
in that community, and then—go to work!” 


Fault Sometimes at the Top 


The following letter has been reserved for 
the last because it presents in its last sen- 
tence a thought which may be new to a 
good many employers. We believe it opens 
wp a new line which is worthy of further 
elaboration. The writer is a young man, 
son of a successful lumber yard operator, 
who has gone into the business and won sub- 
stantial success as partner in the line yard com- 





pany and manager of one of the yards, The 
reason for the success of his company may 
be found in that last sentence: 

“We have one University of Illinois grad- 
uate who is very active in our business and 
has a very fine attitude toward supervision 
He has been with us about two years and we 
feel he is going to be very successful, 

“I don’t believe the complaint about coj. 
lege men objecting to start at the bottom 
is any more true in their case than in the 
case of other, less qualified men. No young 
man wants to start at the bottom. This has 
been of considerable interest to me, as we 
study all of our men very closely, trying to 
develop whatever qualities for success we 
find in them. One of our men, who has had 
two years of college, has perhaps the best 
attitude towards his work of any of our em- 
ployees. 

“It is my conviction that it is just as apt 
to be the fault of the man who has charge 
of the college man who fails in business, as 
that of the college man himself. WE 
BLAME OURSELVES IF WE FAIL TO 
GET THE RIGHT ATTITUDE FROM 
OUR MEN.” 





Indiana Builders to Convene 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 3.—Next October 
the Indiana Building Congress and Trade 
Show will be held, and will consist of the an- 
nual convention of the construction industry 
of the State, with a membership of more than 
36,000, in conjunction with an outstanding ex- 
hibition of tools, equipment and materials. 
The purpose of the congress, according to 
Merritt Harrison, Indianapolis architect and 
president of the congress, is to act as a clear- 
ing house for the building industry. 


How Lumber Can Make Happy Children 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 3—Lumber can be 
sold for play houses as well as for real houses. 
And one wonders, after seeing the beautiful 
playhouse just built for a little Rochester girl, 
whether the potential market for miniature 
houses of this sort is being developed as ac- 
tively as it might be. Certainly almost any 








parent of a little girl, seeing this house, would 
want to give his or her own child one like it. 
Furthermore, every attractive play house con- 
structed entirely of wood, as this one is, is a 
boost for lumber. 

The play house de luxe shown in the accom- 
panying picture belongs to Betty Kellogg, of 
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Courtesy Rochester (N. ¥.) Democrat and Chronicle 
This all-wood play house suggests large potential field for lumber use. Inset shows the young owner 


201 Penhurst Street, this city. Betty is “at 
home” frequently these summer afternoons in 
the comfortable and attractive little gray- 
shingled playhouse which her father, Pierre M. 
Kellogg, has built, and which has made Betty 
quite a popular young hostess. 

The house is one in which many friends have 
helped. Mr. Kellogg did the car- 
penter work. Mrs. Kellogg waxed 
the hardwood floors, Betty’s grand- 
father fitted the screens at doors 
and windows, and a neighbor did 
the papering. 

The miniature dwelling is at the 
rear of the big house, and has 
window boxes bright with petunias 
on each side of the door, shrubs, 
and at the side, tall friendly holly- 
hocks, which lean over the low 
roof. A narrow flagstone walk 
leads to the little house. 

Inside, for even adults are per- 
mitted entrance, the jolly capers of 
Mother Goose folks in the wall- 
paper give merry welcome. There 
is a small white desk under the 
front window, big enough for a 
schoolgirl to do her lessons there 
in late afternoon. There is in one 
corner, a doll bed and in another 
a white kitchen cabinet, well 
stocked with provisions. -A little 
red table stands in the sunshine of 
the back window with a lace doily 
and a bowl of flowers in the cen- 
ter. White tie-back curtains hang 
at the windows, which oper inward. 

Of course, the playhouse is as 
spic and span as every housewife 
could hope. There is a broom, a 
duster, and a cleaning cloth and 
they are not merely to complete 
the picture, as Betty proves on 
cleaning day. 
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“Cash” Not “Credit” Is ~~ 


Buy-Word in This Yard 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 3.—Conduct- 
ing a lumber yard on the cash basis does more 
than merely eliminate bookkeeping expense, ac- 
cording to Ralph W. Gerbron, of the Ralph W. 
Gerbron Co., who is one of the few Philadel- 
phia retailers who rings up every sale on the 
register before the material leaves the prem- 


ses. 

Seated in his cozy office adjoining his Fox 
Chase yards in the extreme northeastern sec- 
tion of the city, Mr. Gerbron imparted some 
pertinent pointers on the subject: 

“Yes, the cash method of selling lumber has 
advantages other than the mere saving of cler- 
ical help and the cost of a ledger and some ink. 
For one thing, it gives the retailer a small but 
certain profit on every transaction. And that’s 
something significant in this day when we are 
prone to forget that no sale is completed until 
the bill is paid.” 

“Credit is a sore thumb in the lumber busi- 
ness today and while there are numerous reme- 
dies to assuage the pain in the infected mem- 
ber, nothing is as effective a cure as amputa- 
tion. In my case, I have cut off credit alto- 














Ralph W. Gerbron (in center) and his two asso- 
ciates; on his right is Herb Kulp and on his 
left Al Barnes 


gether and do business on a cash basis. Of 
course, credit in large yards is an intangible 
part of the business and can not always be 
dismissed, but it can be put on a higher level. 
In my opinion the tendency of the lumber 
dealer is to sell his credit too cheaply. That 
would be bad enough in itself, but he also sells 
it indiscriminately ; and then at the end of the 
year wonders why the red side of the ledgér 
has so many more figures than the right. It 
has been my experience that if you educate the 
people to expect to pay ready money they will 
arrange to pay it. But the average dealer does 
not so much as suggest cash payment. He is 
so anxious for business that he is willing to 
lose money to make a sale.” 

Aside from this radical departure in terms, 
this retailer has introduced a number of fea- 
tures that are steadily increasing his sales and 
bringing his little yard to the attention. of those 
who love the lumber game and want to know 
how to make enotigh to stay in it. His first 
consideration is to sell lumber at a legitimate 
profit. To accomplish this, he aims to get 
people to visit his yard, and having succeeded 
in this, he strives to make it easy for them to 
get exactly what they want. 

Since the bulk of his business comes from 
the jobbing contractor and the individual home 
owner he has planned his advertising to attract 
these fields. He is a firm believer in variety 
in advertising. Aside from his advertising in 
the neighborhood newspapers, Mr. Gerbron has 


built up a mailing list 
of 4,000 names to 
which he sends semi- 
annual messages and 
a 16-page magazine 
which he distributes 
quarterly. This peri- 
odical, named “Splin- 
ters,” is a rare blend 
of wit, humor and in- 
formation about Gerbron lumber. The edi- 
torial material is so arranged that the reader 
can scarcely miss the merchandising talks that 
are interspersed with peppy jokes, subtle satire 
and rare philosophy. 

This form of publicity is backed up by multi- 
colored poster billboards in the territory. Traf- 
fic passing to and from the northeastern section 
and outlying districts of the city is constantly 
reminded that the Gerbron yards are ready to 
co-operate with the home owner in keeping his 
property beautiful. These posters are run in 
the spring and summer, and the copy is changed 
monthly. As a result of this seasonal bid for 
business, the Gerbron company’s sales in the 
summer months run considerably higher than 
those of the average lumber yard in Phila- 
delphia. 

Local newspaper ads keep home owners 
thinking about lumber, by suggesting remodel- 
ing, additions and repairs. Mr. Gerbron reads 
the lumber trade journals for advertising and 
merchandising ideas and also keeps in close 
touch with the manufacturers. He often uses 


in “Splinters” and in the communitv weeklies, | 


cuts supplied by the mills. It is his opinion 
that retailers overlook an opportunity when 
they do not co-operate with the manufacturers, 
who are not only willing to lend them their 
valuable assistance, but also the resources of 
hichly specialized advertising departments. To 
climax his selling appeals, Mr. Gerbron has 
placed huge pictorial road maps in the stores 
and evarages of the adiacent towns, with arrows 
pointing the way to the lumber center of Fox 
ase. 

Having so thoroughly attempted to draw the 
trade to his establishment, one is curious to 
know just how this little yard will strike the 
huyer when he approaches it. Set back from 
the main road ahout one hundred feet. and 
flanked on one side by a large cornfield and 
the other hv the Pennsylvania railroad, the 
comnact little office might give the appearance 
of the hottse of an aggressive farmer who 
wanted to load his nroduce with the least nos- 
sihle waste of time. if it were not for the laree 
vellow arrows adorning either side of the 
eravel roadwav pointine to the entrance. and 
the large sien over the shed which nroclaims it 
to be the lumber yard of the Ralph W. Gerbron 











Composite garage in the Gerbron lumber yard 
with different types of roofing and shingles 
labeled for inspection 





\ 





General view of the Ralph W. Gerbron Co. yard, showing new lumber 
shed and office in background, with composite garage in left foreground 


Co. The shed is built adjoining the office, 
and can be entered either from the roadway or 
the rear or side of the office. 

The new shed is a model of efficiency. Built 
on the Pennsylvania railroad siding, the unload- 
ing platforms are level with the freight cars. 
The material unloaded is carefully shot into 
bins that are quite different from the average 
lumber stall. These compartments are subdi- 
vided with iron pipe racks so that the various 
sizes and grades are kept separate, which 
scheme eliminates the necessity of paint- 
marking the ends of the lumber, and also con- 
serves space. 

An additional feature designed to catch the 
eye as the prospective customer reaches the 
yard is a composite garage. On the rear and 
one side of the building are stained shingles, 
with another pattern of wood shingles on the 











Sample of outdoor advertising which attracts 
garage business to the Gerbron yard 


front and opposite side. Mr. Gerbron has placed 
and labeled a different type of roofing on each 
side of the roof. 

The Gerbron family started in the lumber 
business nineteen years ago, at which time 
Ralph Gerbron was associated with his father. 
The elder Mr. Gerbron yielded to a “back to 
the soil” desire in 1919 and took up farming. 
But at that time the present head of the Fox 
Chase business was beginning to work out ways 
and means for running a yard of his own. He 
entered a partnership in Bustleton, and after 
two years founded his present business at Fox 
Chase. From this point he is pulling business 


- from a number of surrounding localities which 


are building up as Philadelphia becomes more 
and more “suburb minded.” 

Mr. Gerbron has associated with him two 
rising young lumbermen. Herb Kulp and Al 
Barnes, who are just as much interested in the 
company’s success as he is, and whom he con- 
templates taking into partnership in the near 
future. 





A FORESTRY CAMP, conducted by Purdue Uni- 
versity, for eight weeks, near Henryville, Ind., 
recently closed. The camp was located in the 
State forest operated by the State department 
of conservation. Those attending the camp 
were freshmen who have completed their first 
year, and the training given was in proper 
forest methods and practice. There were 
twenty-seven students and four instructors in 
the camp. 
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Business Problems of a Growing City 


Fifty Years of Service—The Matter of Deferred Payments in a Non-Industrial Country — 
Broadcasting the Service Story by Radio 


The H. W. Ross Lumber Co., of Sioux Falls, S. D., which we 
mentioned last week as having been in business more than fifty 
years, is a line-yard corporation operating at twenty-nine points. 
C. H. Ross, the president, has long been a prominent lumberman 
and association executive. Some of our older readers may re- 
member that he was president of the Northwestern association a 
quarter of a century ago; though a visitor would hardly guess 
him to be old enough to have held so important an office at that 
time. We are told that during his term of office he was on the 
front page of the May 31, 1902, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; 
but that was before the present inkslinger of the Realm had even 
heard of the paper. 


Celebrates by Building Plant 


Last year, to celebrate the completion of fifty years of con- 
tinuous lumber merchandising in the city, Mr. Ross built a new 
plant. It is a handsome and efficient yard, and the sales lobby and 
Mr. Ross’ private offices are especially handsome. These offices 
are paneled in gum wood, finished in its natural color; a wood 
that has become widely popular for the finishing of business of- 
fices. The sales lobby is light and airy, and we have the word of 
the front-office staff that it is a pleasant place to work. We noted 
here a device which, in various modifications, appeared in several 
offices in the city. It is for displaying various kinds and grades of 
coal. Temperatures in this country are sometimes pretty low in 
winter, and fuel is an important item. These coal displays usually 
take the form of a glass-topped counter, under which are compart- 
ments a foot or so square. The compartments are painted black, 
and the coal dispiayed is carefully selected to give a fair impres- 
sion of kind and grade. Many if not all the concerns sell bri- 
quettes; a popular fuel in this country. 

Mr. Ross told of leaving the city by motor last February and 
making an extensive trip to the South. When he left, the ther- 
mometer was registering far below zero. His wind shield frosted 
over until it was quite opaque. He mentioned a scheme which 
can hardly be called a distinctive kink in lumbering, but which 
may none the less be of value to lumbermen driving in cold cli- 
mates. He stopped at a country grocery store, got a large onion, 
cut it in two and rubbed it over the wind shield. The frost dis- 
appeared. There have been times when a knowledge of this sim- 
ple device would have been worth much to the Realm. This trip 
was more than 5,000 miles in length and of course took Mr. Ross 
from very cold weather to the sub-tropics; another comment, if 
one is needed, about the size and climatic variety of continental 
United States. 

In the office of the Ward Coal & Supply Co. we found Montague 
W. Parsons mopping his brow and working over a lumber bill. 
It was a proper day for mops, and no one was rubbing frost off 
windshields with onions; at least not in the afternoon. Mr. Par- 
sons began asking us questions about the services of financing 
companies, and the usefulness of deferred payments. 


Need for Financing Machinery 


“Sioux Falls,” he said, “could not be called an industrial town. 
I am told that deferred payments on house jobs are most useful 
in industrial centers where there are large payrolls and where 
high-salaried engineers and mechanics want homes but have saved 
little money. However, if the field isn’t quite so great here, it 
seems to me important. This is a good business city, with many 
distributing stations for all sorts of goods, and for that matter the 
general run of retail business is important. 

“This city is old enough so that it has plenty of young fellows 
who are getting a start, are making a fair amount of money, and 
want to have homes. I am well acquainted with a number of these 
young men, and I’m sure I could name a lot of them who want to 
build homes and can’t quite do it, Suppose one of these men has 


-a lot worth $1,000, and he has $1,000 in cash saved up. He wants 
to build a $5,000 house—for a cheaper house on that kind of lot 
would be a mistake. He can get a first-mortgage loan of $3,000, 
That Jeaves him $1,000 short of having the venture financed, and 
so he’s stuck. All he can do is to wait until he’s saved that ex- 
tra thousand dollars. 


The Danger of Cooling Prospects 


“This plan is very well, and some people follow it. But, I’ve 
noticed, there’s a considerable chance that a man’s desire to own 
a home may wane if it isn’t acted upon while it’s hot. In the 
meantime he has to live somewhere, so he rents a house and 
gets accustomed to renting. Some misguided but enthusiastic per- 
sons begin telling him how much it costs to own a home even 
after it’s paid for, how he’s laid open to high tax rates when a 
flock of city politicans run away with the local improvement idea, 
and how upkeep and repairs hook him at every turn. All these 














The plants and offices of the John W. Tuthill Lumber Co. and Schoene- 
man Bros. Co. in Sioux Falls, S. D., are located next to each other 


things can be answered, of course, but usually they’re not an- 
swered by people who really know. The desirability of home own- 
ership begins to grow dim. Hope so long deferred gets to be mo- 
notonous; and the first thing you know he has sold his lot. Maybe 
he doesn’t buy an expensive car or take a crack at a bucket shop. 
Maybe he invests his money safely. The chances of course are 
that he’ll not invest it wisely, for the investment knowledge of the 
average man isn’t good. He seldom goes wrong on investing in a 
home, but he often goes wrong on securities. 

“In either event a prospective home owner has been lost, and a 
chronic renter has been created. It’s for this reason that I’ve done 
a good deal of wondering about deferred payments. In a case 
such as I’ve mentioned a lumberman isn’t really coming into di- 
rect competition with other buying possibilities. His prospect 
wants a house and will cheerfully buckle down to the job of pay- 
ing out on it after he has it—provided he can get it at all. The 
obstacle in the way is not a half-restrained passion for a motor 
car in the upper bracket of quality; it’s nothing more nor less 
than the obstacle of faulty financing machinery. 

“I understand’ that second-mortgage companies require a re 
purchase agreement, making the dealer underwrite and be re- 
sponsible for the second-mortgage loan. I know that a good many 
dealers balk at this idea. They say that if the company makes the 
profit on the loan it ought to carry the risk. I understand the 


companies reply that the dealer selects and passes judgment on 
‘ the risk, and that if he has no responsibility in the matter he may 
let his désire to make a sale run away with his judgment about the 
solvency of the borrower. 
sides of the argument. 
“However, leaving out the special device of an outside second- 
mortgage company, and considering only the risk that lies in the 


Probably there’s sound reason on both 
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second mortgage itself, I doubt if it is very great. Naturally a 
dealer will look to the moral risk and will figure out the probable 
ability of the customer to meet his obligations. 

“Take, for instance, the imaginary case I mentioned; a $1,000 
jot paid for, an equal amount in cash savings, a $5,000 house, a 
$3,000 first mortgage and a $1,000 second-mortage. If the house is 
well located and well built—something. the dealer would watch 
out for—the property should immediately be worth more than 
$6,000. It would appear in the market in comparison with similar 
houses upon which a real estate profit had been added. So your 
$1,000 second mortgage would be protected by, say, $2,500 in mar- 
ket value above the amount of the first mortgage. Payments be- 
ginning as soon as the house was completed would at once start 
reducing this second mortgage. 


Deferred Payments May Be Safely Arranged 


“The real danger, of course, would lie in some unexpected local 
turn that would bring a number of these houses back into the 
hands of the dealer all at once. Such an event might impair the 
general values of real estate. But it is hardly conceivable that a 
turn like that would destroy the margin of safety completely, un- 
less it laid the whole town flat; in which case a dealer would be 
pretty well strung up anyway, without these extra obligations. 
As I see it, the practical objection would not be the probability 
of actual loss, even if the houses did come back, but rather the 
fact that the dealer’s capital would be diverted from his lumber 
business. He might, for the time being, become a real estate man 
rather than a lumberman. 

“I’m inclined to think, however, that this risk is not large, and 
that it would be compensated for and provided against by the 
extra business it would bring in. It’s only a guess all around; 
but I do guess that in the last few years I could have sold at 
least thirty extra houses had such financing arrangements been 
available. I’ve watched these prospects, and I feel safe in saying 
that not more than two of these houses would have come back. I 
doubt the two would have come back; for I think that the owners, 
with a definite goal, especially a home, would have made the 
grade. But allowing two as the outside limit, I’d have been will- 
ing to go to the trouble of finding new owners for those two 
houses, if in return I could have sold thirty. There are a good 
many angles to this business, and I suppose it works out differently 
in each town; but I think home financing is coming. I hope it isn’t 
going to be like credits and delivery; things that grew up at hap- 
hazard on an inefficient and unsound basis.” 

The John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., like several others in the city, 
is a long established business. John W. Tuthill was a pioneer and 
a great business man. The big house which he built in his later 
years is pointed out to visitors. His three sons carry on the 
business, which consists of a line of yards and, I believe, a whole- 
sale business. Unfortunately for the Realm, we did not get to 
meet any of the three brothers. 


Consolidations Not Always Advisable 


A. O. Richardson, who had charge of the local retail office, re- 
marked with a smile that local business would be better if it 
were not divided so many ways. There are seven yards in the 
city, and we understand that at least six of them are, for personal 
reasons, considered of special importance to their owners. Sev- 
eral line yards have their head offices here; there lives in Sioux 


Falls a high executive of a line yard concern that has its headquar- 
ters at another point. 
“There is little possibility of reducing the number of local 














.Packaged lumber, stored near the front of this big yard, continues to 


attract the attention of passersby 

















The Schoeneman Bros. Co. makes use of a display case to call special 
attention. to some of the products it handles 


yards,’ Mr. Richardson said, “and I don’t know that I’d be in 
favor of reduction even if it were possible. Some footloose and 
restless lumberman would consider it a signal to come in and 
start a new yard to replace every one bought out. The dealers 
here are good men and pleasant neighbors. 

“There has been some reduction in the number of yards in the 
Northwest, but the successful consolidations have nearly always 
been in small towns, where one yard has bought out the other. 
These extra yards were nearly all started in thé boom years, and 
very early proved to be mistaken ventures. Two yards in what is 
clearly a one-yard town can come to a consolidation agreement 
without inspiring some other fellow to jump in with a car of 
lumber and a sharp pencil. But it’s not quite the same in a city 
this size. So we’ll probably carry on with all our yards.” 


Residences: New and in Excellent Repair 


The nearest neighbor of the big Tuthill plant is the yard of the 
Schoeneman Bros. Co. E. H. Bauman stated that business was 
reasonably good, and that the fine prospects for farm crops would 
doubtless have a beneficial effect upon fall trade. Mr. Bauman 
stated that there had been no joint effort either to arrange ma- 
chinery for financing customers, or to promote modernization. 
Some paper is carried by each yard on a payment basis, but the 
amount is kept small. Neither, in his opinion, is there a large 
field for modernization. Houses are too new and are generally 
kept in such excellent repair that not a large number of people 
could be influenced by modernizing publicity. 

In this office, too, we noted a glass case that was built in the 
yard’s own shop for the display of coal, wood samples, samples of 
stucco and the like. It makes an attractive display, and Mr. 
Bauman remarked, in answer to a question, that the yard has 
got a good deal of favorable comment on it; from both customers 
and traveling salesmen. 

The J. W. Horner Lumber Co. operates two yards; one in Sioux 
Falls and one in a neighboring town. The Sioux Falls yard was 
purchased from the Big Sioux Co. 


Advertising via Microphone 


E. A. Borden, in local charge, mentioned an interesting project 
that probably will be undertaken before these lines are in type. It 
is to use the radio to tell the story of dealer service. Arrangements 
have been made with a Sioux Falls broadcasting station for two 
half-hours a week, from 12:30 to 1. At this hour farmers will 
be in the house for dinner. It is not proposed, as I understand it, 
to advertise any particular merchandise or any individual dealer. 
It is to tell the story of efficient building and the part in it which 
the dealer plays. I believe this is a project of the South Dakota 
association. The dealers began to get restive under the rather 
crude and sensational advertising done over one or two stations 
owned by certain distributing houses. One of these, located in 
southwestern Iowa, was selling quantities of goods in the Dakotas. 
This invasion wasn’t pleasant, but apparently the dealers were 
more restless over what they considered the misrepresentation 
of them and their services, than they were even over these alien 
sales. They do not propose to reply in kind. They will abuse 
no one, nor will they direct innuendo against any competitors. 
The idea is to tell what they are prepared to do to serve their 
customers, and why this serviee is valuable to the public. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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HANDLING A COMMON PEST 


A Plan for Politely Side-Stepping Solicitors 
for Worthless Advertising Mediums 


What lumber retailer helplessly trapped in 
his office, before he had a chance to escape 
out the back way, by a persistent and persu- 
asive feminine solicitor representing the Ladies’ 
Aid or some other eminently worthy cause, 
who has besought him to “take an ad in our 
program,” has not longed for some person or 
thing to stand between him and the legion of 
solicitors for advertising patronage of mis- 
cellaneous local mediums? 

And, while in these matters “the female of 
the species” may be “more deadly than the 
male,” the average lumber merchant also is 
confronted by masculine solicitors with more 
than sufficient frequency. 

It is often hard to turn down these requests, 
because the organizations behind the solicita- 
tions may represent local causes with which 
the dealer is in full sympathy, and the person 
soliciting the advertisement may be his friend, 
neighbor, or even customer. 

Nevertheless, the program, souvenir book or 
other medium, space in which is being 
peddiled, as a rule is of little or no value from 
an advertising standpoint. Even though the 
dealer may be willing to make a cash dona- 
tion to the cause represented, he prefers to 
do it outright. 

Moreover, if he should take space in the 
annual souvenir booklet of the Ladies’ Lit- 
erary League and turn down the solicitor for 
the program of the annual ball of Hod Car- 
riers’ Local No. 3, he qualifies right there for 
membership in the In Bad club. 

How one retail lumber concern has set up 
a buffer between itself and importunate local 
solicitors is told by Kenneth Baldridge, of 
the J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., Albuquerque, 
N. M., in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. First, he outlines the problem—with 
which most merchants are sadly familiar; 

“There are many kinds of advertising which 
are hard to turn down, but which you know 
are not worth the paper they are printed on 
so far as returns to the advertiser are con- 
cerned, such as programs, premium lists, 
church and school publications etc., which 
usually are presented to you by some good 
friend and customer, making it doubly hard 
to refuse.” 

Then Mr. Baldridge proceeds to tell how 
any resentment which a solicitor may feel be- 
cause of being refused is shifted to a “goat” 
provided expressly for that purpose: 

“We believe we have successfully worked 
out a plan whereby this type of advertising 
can be passed up without risking the ill will 
sometimes incurred by refusal. There is in 
this city a small advertising agency which we 
employ by the month, and all such advertis- 
ing propositions are referred to the agency to 
accept or reject. Of course, they are usually 
rejected, but with this way of handling the 
matter the solicitor goes on his way cussing 
the agency instead of the dealer.” 

A similar purpose is sometimes served by 
referring requests of this character to a local 
clearing house, or bureau, established for the 
purpose of enabling the merchant to grace- 
fully side-step undesirable advertising solici- 
tation. Each member of such bureau, which 
may be an offshoot of the Commercial Club 
or the Business Men’s Association, is provided 
with a sign or placard to display in his place 
of business, giving notice that the local mer- 
chants have all agreed to refer requests of 


‘this sort to a central authority. 


Thus the 
merchant is relieved of the onus of an indi- 
vidual refusal, as he can truthfully tell the 
solicitor that if the other merchants take 
space in his medium he will do the same, but 
that in view of the agreement he can not “go 
in” unless the others do. 

This plan also serves admirably to head off 
shady and fly-by-night ad solicitors, as these 
gentry know that they stand little chance of 
bamboozling a hard-boiled club secretary who 
will want to know all about their propositions 
before giving his decision, and then probably 
turn them down. 


Sales Stories “Out of the Day’s Work” 


The term “service” as applied to a small 
country yard of course does not mean exactly 
the same as the same term applied to a city 
yard, yet there is no essential difference, as in 

















This is the corn crib job that was sold by giv- 
ing the customer a little special service 


both cases “service” means pleasing the cus- 
tomer, getting his good will and, either as a 
direct or indirect result, increasing one’s sales. 

A little incident “out of the day’s work” in 


“a small-town yard is reported by E. O. Gord, 


manager of the S. Hanson Lumber Co.’s yard 
at Callender, Iowa, who tells the story, and 
sends a couple of kodak “shots” to illustrate 
same, as follows: 

“Last week a farm owner came in and 
wanted a corn crib built, by contract. I took 
him to see our contractor, who turned it down 
because he did not have time to do the job at 
once, as the customer wanted. . 

“I asked the customer what size crib he 








This is the section of corn elevator which, to 
accommodate a farmer customer, the yard 
manager repaired himself 





wanted, got his ideas and made a drawing, 
which he approved, then made up list of ma- 
terials and got another carpenter to bid on the 
work, and at the same time got a local dray 
man to give me his bid for hauling. 

“With these figures I went to my customer 
and sold him the job at a fair profit.” 

Mr. Gord also tells of a farmer recently 
coming in, on a Saturday morning, with a sec- 
tion of corn elevator which he wanted over- 
hauled: “I said I would get a carpenter if pos- 
sible and have it fixed up, but could not get 
hold of one who was not busy, so I went ahead 
and did the job myself, rather than have the 
customer disappointed.” 

“Sell yourself, then you can sell the other 
fellow,” is Mr. Gord’s terse conclusion. 

No doubt other retail readers can tell of 
instances where they have created good will, 
and possibly made a sale, by going out of their 
way to accommodate a customer. The editor 
of this department will be very glad if readers 
will report any such experiences that they may 
recall. 


A Good Wood Promotion Idea 


Mrs. Fred Hosier, of Denmark, Iowa, writes 
that in making an extended overland tour re- 
cently she noticed in the display windows of 
several building and loan associations miniature 
model houses apparently made of tin or light 
sheet metal, painted. 

She suggests in this connection that it would 
be a good idea for lumber associations to con- 
sider the feasibility of furnishing building and 
loan associations with miniature houses made 


_ of wood for using in their window and counter 


displays. The suggestion is a good one, and 
well worth considering. It may seem far- 
fetched, but the psychological effect of minia- 
ture houses of metal is not good. They should 
be made of wood, and wood only. 

Here is a field for wood promotion that could 
be developed quite extensively, as there are 
many thousands of building and loan associa- 
tions in the country, and every one of them 
probably would be glad to get wood models of 
attractive types of modern residences, for ad- 
vertising use in their window and counter dis- 
plays to promote the home building idea upon 
which the existence of these institutions de- 


pends. *seaeaeaeaeeneees 


Has Mail Order Catalog of ’76 


F. J. Friedlein, resident manager for the 
Meuser Lumber Co., Guttenberg, Iowa, in- 
forms the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he has 
in his office a copy of catalog No. 17 issued by 
Montgomery Ward & Co., away back in 1876. 
It will interest readers to know that this early 
forerunner of the tremendously bulky catalogs 
issued by the big mail order houses in recent 
years was a tiny pamphlet measuring 3% x 5% 
inches and only %-inch thick. 

Contrasting this with the same house’s im- 
mense catalog of latest issue, which measures 
13% inches long by 9% inches wide and, even 
though the thinnest of India paper is used in- 
side, measures 1 inch thick, Mr. Friedlein says: 

“See what the right kind of advertising did; 
nothing else than printer’s ink has made mil- 
lions, yes billions, for the mail order men, and 
not a salesman on the road. 

“It may be said that price did the trick, but 
that is not true. Price had nothing to do with 
it. The consumer has always got just what he 
paid for. If the big mail order houses can 
sell a cheap article at a cheap price, and do 
it by the sole means of advertising, there must 
be something in the way they advertise. 

“It should be much easier to sell a good 
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quality of material at the same rate of profit 
that a cheap article is sold for. Advertise in 
the right way what you have to sell, and the 
job is done. We retail lumber dealers have 
the advantage of the mail order houses in 
that we are on the job and in personal touch 
with the customer. We can give service and 
we can give quality; in fact we have every- 
thing in our favor, yet we continue to wonder 
how it is that mail order competitors are com- 
jng into our territory and taking business away 
from us. 

“We ought to ‘tell the world’ the facts about 
this, and tell them in just as forceful a way as 
our mail order competitors are doing, using 
pictures or anything else that will help get the 
idea across. 

“IT hope there is some way to get the big 
fumber manufacturers’ associations, also the 
associations of retailers, behind this big adver- 
tising idea and get them to push it.” 


New Yard Is Well Equipped 


Ketso, WasH., Aug. 31—The new retail 
lumber plant of the Copeland Lumber Co., in 
Kelso, was formally opened for business Aug. 
28. The Copeland yard occupies one lot 50 by 
100 feet, which is the size of the new storage 
shed and office building, and also ‘has open 
air storage of 100 by 100 feet. Trucks may 
drive in and out at entrances on two streets. 
In one corner of the building is a modern 
office where paints, roofing and samples of 
building materials are on display. 

On the balcony above the office is storage for 
sash and doors. The remainder of the building 
is divided into compartments for lumber stor- 
age. To fully utilize space the lumber is end- 
piled. ; 

The Copeland company came into this terri- 
tory three years ago, buying another concern. 
Under the management of Floyd Hallock it 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


A Convenient Rack for Displaying Doors 
Visiting the yard of the D. J. Landers Land & Lumber Co., Spring- 





field, Mo., recently, the American Lumberman representative was 
interested to observe a very practical and unique contrivance for 
displaying doors. This was a home-made affair, easily and cheaply 
constructed, and therefore fills a need that many dealers have felt, 
as evidenced by the numerous inquiries that have reached this de- 


_ partment for information concerning construction of racks or stands 


for displaying doors. 

The halftone illustration gives a good idea of how the doors ap- 
pear on the racks, and the ease with which they may be swung one 
way or the other to show both sides, but the photograph of course 
does not show the actual construction very clearly. Therefore we 
have had our artist make the accompanying pen and ink sketch, 
from which any one may easily build a similar rack. The rack is 


GG 
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made of 2x4s and 1x4s. The cross-pieces (of 2x4s) at top and bot- 
tom are notched, as shown in the drawing, and the doors are hung 
on the notches or shoulders by means of hinges. It is not neces- 
sary to paint the rack, as hardly any of it is visible after the doors 
are hung thereon. ° 

By setting two of these racks side by side against the wall the 
display of doors is given a fan shape. When one door is shown, the 
others are swung away from it. An advantage of this form of dis- 
play rack is that it can be placed anywhere desired, and the location 
can be changed at will. It takes up less room than racks hung along 
the wall. 











has enjoyed such expansion that the new plant 
became necessary to take care of the constantly 
increasing business. The company has been 
operating in the Pacific Northwest for 20 years 
and owns 24 yards in Washington and Oregon. 
Its head office is at Portland, Ore. 


Yard Carries Many Side-Lines 


An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
called at the yard of the Kewanee Lumber & 
Supply Co., at Kewanee, IIl., a while ago and 
enjoyed a nice visit with M. A. Saunders, gen- 














Large signs on sheds inform public of some 
of the principal lines carried 


eral manager. While there the reporter 
brought his camera into action, with results 
shown by accompanying two cuts. 

One or two things about this plant especially 
impressed the visitor. One was the evident fact 
that this firm believes in letting the public know 
who they are and what they have to sell, the 
exterior of the shed being well covered with 
large-lettered signs announcing the name of the 
company and that it sells, besides a large and 
well assorted line of southern and Pacific 
Coast lumber, numerous other items, “glass, 
nails, cement and roofing” being specifically 
mentioned in the big shed sign. 

Having a little time to spare, the visitor 
rambled through the shed and yard, just for 
fun making a list of the different products 
appearing in the stock. And somewhat to his 
surprise he found when through that his list 
contained 29 separate and distinct items; and 
at that he is by no means sure that he did not 
miss some. 

It certainly is true that the old-fashioned 
lumber yard is fast giving way to the modern 
building materials department store. This of 
course does not mean that lumber does not 
still occupy, and always will occupy, the dom- 
inant place in the dealer’s sales volume as 
well as in his profits, but simply that the 
lumber dealer is taking on auxiliary lines of 
various kinds, most of which are essential in 
construction work—particularly the building of 
homes—along with the lumber’ which makes 
up the major item. . Such items as insulation, 
builders’ hardware, and a number of others 
observed in ‘this particular yard, in no way 
displace lumber, but on the contrary supple- 
ment ‘it. Numerous other of the side-lines 
noted, such as fence posts, gates, wire screens, 
sash cord, ventilators, sewer tile, etc., are 
merely additional non-competitive lines taken 
on to increase sales volume. The large stock 
of lumber carried by this concern, embracing 
all items for which there is general call in 
this territory, is sufficient evidence of its pri- 
mary interest in that product. 

A small shed built on the main shed houses 
a power saw used for ripping and cutting-up 
operations. 

This concern also is a large supplier of sand 
and gravel. Directly across the street from 
its office is a large gravel yard, equipped with 
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several bins for the different sizes of gravel 
and sand, and also two power elevators for 
loading and unloading these materials. 


Among Southwest Retailers 


Charles Proebstel, of Santa Fe, and Kenneth 
J. Baldridge, of Albuquerque, both well-known 
lumbermen and chairman and a member re- 
spectively of the New Mexico State Game 
Commission, were at Hot Springs, N. M., over 
Labor Day, attending the annual meeting of 
the State game association. 


C. I. Speight, manager of the Lone Star 
Lumber Co., at Hot Springs, N. M., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Speight, stopped off in Albu- 
querque last week enroute to Clovis, N. M., to 
spend his vacation. 


J. D. Waters, head of the Acme Lumber 
Co., Albuquerque, N. M., announces the em- 
ployment of C. T. Kirk as manager. Mr. Kirk, 
who was manager of a lumber company at 
Iola, Kan., for fourteen years under the owner- 
ship of the Chicago Lumber Co., several months 
while it was one of the line of the Golden 
Belt Lumber Co., and for three years after 
its purchase by the Clark Bros. Lumber Co. 
of Kansas City, has been in Albuquerque for 
several months and has just recently built the 
Ideal tourist camp at the west end of the 
Barelas Rio Grande bridge. 


FELLOWSHIP FOILS FOLLY 


It’s Always Fair Weather When Good Fel- 
lows Get Together 


Here is a little story told in the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN which seems well 
worth passing along, as it illustrates the 
old adage that “More flies can be caught with 
molasses than with vinegar.” Not that anyone 
is particularly interested in running up a high 
score in the fly-catching line, but the same 
principle applies in the game of corralling the 
big round American dollar that most of us 
are after. 

The relator of the story is a very known 
lumber retailer, whose name and _ location, 
however, will not be mentioned, because he 
was not speaking for publication but simply 
telling how greatly the competitive conditions 
in his city have been improved, and what 
brought about the improvement. 

The retailer referred to has been doing bus- 
iness for a long period of years in a city of 
around 50,000 population which has never suf- 
fered from a lack of retail lumber yards, and 
which, for that matter, is today amply supplied 
with them. 

Competition became more and more intense 
—degenerating into cut-throat price cutting, 
until “dog eat dog,” and the devil take the 
hindmost, had become the recognized order 
of the day. Bad feeling and suspicion marked 


Affords Wide Range in Ventilation 


The Vento Steel Sash Co., Muskegon, Mich., has been notified by the United States Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C., of reissuance of its patents under date of July 30, 1929, which gives 
the patents seventeen years more to run and covers eleven additional claims, making a total of 
nineteen claims allowed covering various features of Vento sash. 

An important exclusive feature of Vento sash is that no putty is used, the glass being held 
against a cushion of chemically treated gasket cork, instead of a bed of putty. Each pane of 
glass can be removed to be washed and then be replaced. In case of breakage a new pane of 
glass can be put in by any workman in a few seconds, without having to take out any hard, 
dried putty. As reglazing broken lights is an expensive item in an industrial plant, and the 
larger the plant the greater the expense, this puttyless feature is a real money-saver. 

The Vento Puttyless Steel Window is exclusively an overhead ventilating window, the air 
coming in over the top, and not direct on the desk or workman. The ventilating sections 
slant in at the top and out at the bottom. Each ventilating section is fitted with spring stage 
openers that allow the window to be opened at any time, from % inch to 14 inches, and stay 


put where wanted. 


Vento ventilating sections also can be lifted out and hung flat against a lower sash. This 
is another Vento method of ventilating. Also the ventilating section can be lifted up and held 
open with the ventilating bar, as any other pivoted window. This gives a 5-inch opening at 
the top for overhead ventilation and a direct draft at bottom. By pushing the ventilating sec- 
tion up to the top sash a wide-open window is provided with full sweep of air on the 


workman. 





While the Vento company 
holds that overhead ventila- 
tion is best, and sufficient 
for all needs, it recognizes 
that many workmen like to 
feel the air direct, therefore 
this additional method is 
provided. 

The Vento products are 
sold only through lumber 
and building supply dealers, 
and the Vento company ad- 
vises that more than two 
thousand dealers are now 
handling same. These prod- 
ucts include puttyless steel 
factory, garage and ware- 
house windows, steel base- 
ment windows, screens, and 
combination storm sash and 
screen. 





Left—Inside of window 
ventilating section opened. at 
top 
Right — Ventilating section 
pushed up on hinges close to 
upper sash and’ held open 
full wide by patented ven- 
tilating bar 








the relations of the dealers with one another 
Each man felt that L. C. Oberlies’ devastating 
word picture of “My Competitor” accurately 
described every lumber dealer in the town with 
the exception of himself. 

The dealer telling the story said that things 
got so bad that something had to be done, ang 
he decided that it was up to him to take the 
initiative in endeavoring to bring about a bet- 
ter state of affairs. Accordingly, he invited alj 
the other dealers to be his guests at dinner 
on a specified evening. Now there is nothing 
unusual about a group of dealers getting to. 
gether at luncheon, in a conveniently located 
hotel or restaurant, and such meetings undoubt. 
edly do a great deal to promote good fellow- 
ship and iron out difficulties that may exist, 

This, however, was an entirely different sort 
of affair, in that the dealer-host invited his 
fellow retailers to partake of dinner with him 
—not in a downtown restaurant or hotel, but 
in his own home. The editor of this depart- 
ment does not recall having ever before heard 
of a get-together affair of this sort where the 
dealers were the guests of one of their number 
in his own home, which would seem to en- 
title it to be called unique, in the true sense 
of that often misused word. 

On the appointed evening the guests all ar- 
rived promptly and were warmly greeted by 
their host, but there was, nevertheless, a notic- 
able chill in the atmosphere. Dealer eyed 
dealer with glances reminiscent of competitive 
transactions that still rankled in their mem- 
ories. 

As the evening wore on, however, under 
the pacifying influence of a good dinner and 
a genial host, the ice melted and soon the 
dealers were chatting and laughing with one 
another like a bunch of alumni of Old Siwash 
assembled for the class reunion. The big 
clock in the hall struck nine—ten—eleven and 
finally twelve o’clock before the guests de- 
parted with cheery “Good-nights!” 

That’s all there is to this true story—except 
that since that time there has been an entirely 
different spirit among the local dealers. The 
millenium has not actually arrived in that 
town, and human nature still occasionally mani- 
fests itself in an attempt to get the better of the 
other fellow by means not strictly ethical, but 
conditions are so vastly improved that the 
old-timers sometimes wonder how it all came 
about, until they remember the dinner party 
that lasted until midnight, in the hospitable 
home of their esteemed fellow dealer. 


Provides Guide Sign for Aviators 


EvansviLLe, Inp., Sept. 3—A guide sign for 
aviators has been painted on the top of the 
building occupied by the Bloomfield Lumber 
Co. The letters, which read “Bloomfield,” are 
14 feet high and seven feet wide and the lines 
are 18 inches wide. 


Policy Should Precede Custom 


E. A. Borden, resident manager of the Sioux 
Falls (S. D.) yard of the J. W. Horner Lum- 
ber Co., thinks that the best time for dealers 
to consider the matter of inaugurating a uni- 
form policy with regard to outside delivery 
is before it has become the established custom. 
Discussing this subject recently with a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. 
Borden said: 

“We're slowly working toward outside de- 
livery. It’s not got very extensive as yet, but 
it seems to be on the cards; at least more and 
more requests come in. We try to keep away 
from it as much as possible. My personal feel- 
ing is that it is something all the dealers 
ought to prepare for. If it’s coming anyway, 
and it appears certain that it is, dealers ought 
to decide, while they can, how they are going 
to handle it. If it can be put on a paying basis, 
then it’s not much of a danger. If it’s allowed 
to drift down on the yards without any prep- 
aration, then it'll be bad business. I think now 
is the time to settle on some practical policies 
and to put them into force.” 
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Providing Comfort for Loggers 


Perhaps in no branch of the 
jumber industry has greater im- 
provement been made than in the 
standards of living provided at 
logging camps. The old-time 
logging camp was notable for its 
lack of comfort, and the lumber- 
jacks were content with crude ar- 
rangements for sleeping. How- 
ever, in recent years lumber and 


logging companies have given 
greater attention to providing 
comfortable living quarters for 


the logging crews, and it is a 
rare thing now for a logging 
camp to be found that in any way 
resembles the logging camps of 
the pioneer days. Nowhere has 
greater improvement been shown 
than in the provisions for sleep- 
ing quarters. In this connection 
perhaps no equipment has playea 
a more important part than the 
popular “Tiger” bunks manufac- 


tured and sold by the Haggard 
& Marcusson Co., of Chicago. 
Among the prominent logging 
concerns that have equipped their 
camps with Haggard & Marcus- 
son bunks is the Schaefer Bros. 
Logging Co., which operates a 
number of logging camps _ in 
Washington. John Schaefer, lég- 
ging superintendent, commenting 
on the use of these bunks, said 
to a representative of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN that they have 
been found perfectly satisfactory, 
stand very hard usage, and that 
practically all of the bunks in 
their various logging camps are 
of this type. The Saginaw Tim- 
ber Co. is another large user of 
these bunks in its logging camps 


in the Pacific Northwest. Per- 
haps no more striking comparison 
could be made of modern logging 
camp equipment, with the pioneer 
type, than the pictures. shown 
herewith. One shows the old- 


. fashioned logging camp with its 


crude bunks in a poorly lighted 
and ventilated shack. The two 
additional pictures are views at 
Camp No. 1 of the Schaefer Bros. 
Logging Co., Brady, Wash., show- 
ing how the men are accommo- 
dated in Haggard. & Marcusson 
“Tiger” bunks, and _ indicating 
clearly the comforts and conveni- 
ences now Offered to the lumber- 
jacks in modern logging camps. 
These bunks are built of heavy 
steel, -with triangular braces at 





a 


In this typical old camp the bunks 
were poorly ventilated 


This shows what an improvement 
is effected by modern bunks 











These clean and comfortable bunks 
will give long service 


every joint, and, having no bolts 
to drop out, will last for years. 











Kiwanis Clubs 


East TAwas, Micu., Sept. 3—On Friaay, 
Aug. 30, an interesting and impressive cere- 
mony was held here in connection with the 
dedication of a tract of 10,000 acres in the 
Huron national forest, planted to trees with 
funds provided by the Kiwanis clubs of Mich- 


igan. The principal address of the day was 
made by Associate Forester E. A. Sherman, 
of the Forest Service, United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, in acceptance of this 
splendid gift from Kiwanis. Mr. Sherman 
said : 

I shall practice the conservation that I 


preach and save your time by the brevity of 
my remarks. 

Some weeks ago I read that the lumbermen 
of Michigan were planning to commemorate 
the deeds of the pioneers of their industry 
by establishing a memorial somewhere over- 
looking the Au Sable River. My heart warm- 
ly approved the sentiments prompting the 
proposal, for simply the word “pioneer” chal- 
lenges our admiration and commands our col- 
lective gratitude and respect: 

Humbly you pay tribute to the “pioneer” 
as a giant race, now extinct, while you fail 
to realize that you, too, are pioneers in your 
own day and generation. It is thus that our 
workaday world declares that the age of 
chivalry is past, although in the idealism of 
modern philanthropy we see true chivalry 
glowing more and more brightly in the human 
breast with each forward step of civilization. 
So, too, the pioneer age like the age of 
chivalry will linger on so long as man finds 
new lands to conquer or new problems to 
solve. 

Members of the Kiwanis clubs of Michi- 
gan assembled here today, and all who 
have contributed to the planting of this for- 





est, I hail you as pioneers in a new field. To 
your generation this land today is just as 
new as it was to the lumberman whose ax 
first awakened the echoes along the Au Sable 
shores. It is true that the pioneer lumber- 
man desolated the country which you are 
unselfishly seeking to restore. Yet censure 
him not. He worked in the light of his times 
in honest industry to build an empire for us, 
“his heirs. We who eat the omelet may well 
clean up the shells. Out of the vast riches 
inherited or made possible to your genera- 
tion by their tremendous efforts, you can 
today well afford to take up the unfinished 
task of the pioneer. 

In so doing you are laying the foundation 
.of a greater memorial than: could ever be 
erected by human hands, Seven million young 
trees on 10,000 acres of Michigan’s fair land 
will daily raise their heads to greet the sun, 
drink in its rays mingled with the morning 
dew, sink their roots firmly in mother earth, 
and grow upward for the common good. The 
power and substance which these 7,000,000 
public servants draw from the sunshine and 
rainfall of these acres will make your monu- 
ment year by year grow in beauty, .service 
and value. 

The winds through the branches of the 
forest will sigh a nightly requiem for you 
long after your present membership is crum- 
bled into dust. Its grateful shade will be 
enjoyed by your children’s children. through 
the long chain of future generations. Your 
boys and their grandsons will here find an 
opportunity for lessons in woodcraft and the 
enjoyment of nature at her best. And when 
the tree falls in the fullness of time, ripe 
and réady to serve man’s industry .in;;its 
death as it has ministered to his pleasure in 
life, it will. be still another blessing spring- 
ing from your pioneer efforts of today. 


Dedicate Forest 











On behalf of the people of this great na- 
tion I accept this splendid gift and extend 
their thanks and gratitude. In their behalf 
I thank you for greater supplies of wood, for 
pure cold streams, for good game covert and 
more wild life, for the eager zest of the 
hunter, and the happier, quicker heartbeats of 
the disciples of Izaak Walton, for the lovely 
landscape and alluring driveways, for the 
softened winds, well spread snowfall, and 
milder winters, for a canopy of verdure over- 
spreading a smiling land in which a happy 
people live and love and work out the high 
destiny of a mighty race. 


Commends Forest Planting 


In a letter of thanks to the Michigan Kiwanis 
clubs for their gift of 10,000 acres of young 
pine trees planted at their expense on barren 
land in the Huron national forest and dedi- 
cated last Friday at East Tawas, Mich., Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hyde recommends a reduc- 
tion in the amount of low grade farm lands 
now: under cultivation and their use for timber 
growing. Last year the Michigan Kiwanis 
clubs made a similar planting and. presented 
the plantation to the Government. 

Your forestry problem in Michigan is jin- 
deed a most serious one, says Secretary Hyde. 
Magnify it many times and. you have the 
forestry problem of the United States. That 
problem consists in finding ways to keep‘one- 
fourth of our land area productive, to supply 
about 25,000,000,000 cubic feet of wood a year, 
to perpetuate industries that employ over a 
ymihion.men and turn out products valued at 
more than $2,000,000,000 a year, to obtain the 
full benefit of forests in conserving soils and 


(Continued on page 67) 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 3.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Aug. 24, 1929, and 
for fifteen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparisons with statis. 
tics of identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: 


ONE WEEE 
Softwoods: No. of 
Mills 
Southern Pine Association............e++ee0- 147 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 102 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 35 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 9 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 23 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 40 
California Redwood Association.............. 14 
ON EE Oe ee eee 391 
Hardwoods: , 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 188 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 23 
OTe PCCP COUTTRCCTCULT 211 
Re ain tae ile Gos caeaees eee oo ee 579 
FPIPTEEN WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association,............+.+++- 2,004 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 1,387 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 518 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 384 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 135 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 468 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 570 
California Redwood Association............+- 206 
i MD, osc ck cee céehene ners seeeees 5,672 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 2,849 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
CO, occ censvecewees deeuas Mewes 3,317 
Ds. 6 cine 6d 6h eeeerehens chee s Rea 8,521 


Production 


65,596,000 
120,692,000 
38,231,000 
36,528,000 
10,126,000 
4,424,000 
6,724,000 
7,838,000 


290,159,000 


43,458,000 
4,621,000 


48,079,000 


338,238,000 


899,581,000 
1,542,291,000 
552,982,000 
531,388,000 
154,613,000 
62,605,000 
93,693,000 
110,173,000 


3,947,326,000 


545,093,000 
116,713,000 


661,806,000 


4,609,132,000 


Percent 
of 1928 


109 
120 
111 
100 





ti 


Percent Percent 
Shipments of 1928 Orders of 1928 
65,650,000 92 63,350,000 73 
104,669,000 84 101,832,000 92 
31,992,000 81 29,574,000 95 
27,366,000 102 29462000 120 
8'575,000 86 7,230,000 
3°897,000 94 2'966,000 85 
6.346,000 102 6,464,000 123 
8,417,000 112 9/412'000 141 
256,912,000 89 250,290,000 “91 
36,439,000 102 36,161,000 96 
6,166,000 104 7,803,000 194 
42,605,000 103 43,964,000 105 
299,517,000 91 294,254,000 93 
885,219,000 87 841,935,000 83 
1,617,599,000 92 1,525,721,000 89 
500,007,000 93 474,909,000 96 
412,183,000 93 413,663,000 92 
142°850,000 93 126,573,000 90 
63,171,00 87 48,525,000 79 
93,644,000 90 81,245,000 84 
118'843,000 110 117,693,000 115 
3,832,916,000 91 3,630,264,000 “89 
545,921,000 105 536,117,000 103 
97,473,000 89 91,852,000 89 
643,394,000 102 627,969,000 100 
4,476,310,000 92 4,258,233,000 91 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincron, D. C., Sept. 3.—Following is a statement for five associations of the footage of 


California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, CAuir., Aug. 31.—The- fol- 





gross stocks on hand Aug. 24, and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association. ......cccccccccce 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 


No. of Gross Unfilled 
Mills Stocks Orders 
117 694,929,000 157,143,000 
140 1,119,945,000 492,201,000 
37 876,817,000 114,998,000 
9 345,241,000 54,345,000 
169 850,427,000 231,221,000 


Orders of 
Stocks— 
i ase 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 5.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 217 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Aug. 31 gave 
these figures : 

Production .196,217,000 


Shipments ..194,824,000 0.71% under production 
Orders .....196,131,000 0.05% under production 


A group of 299 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 


Average weekly operating capacity. 292,062,000 
Average weekly cut for 35 weeks— 
SEE Yas waa ti Gly de bb owe @ kde 0 6 d%.0 acd 203,879,000 
DE sa bdbeydwkbas cae Cadesiewse te 203,610,000 
bua Ge 223,447,000 


A group of 212 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Aug. 31 was 193,085,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ...... 76,340,000 69,949,000 171,356,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 59,583,000 61,024,000 260,242,000 
Export ... 37,261,000 41,415,000 217,503,000 
ae 19,674,000 19,674000°  scsecq- 
Totals ..192,858,000 192,062,000 -649,101,000 


A group of 112 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1928 and 1929 to date, reported as follows: 


Week 
ended Aug. 


Average 
first 35 


Average 
first 35 


31,1929 weeks, 1929 weeks, 1928 
Production .118,523,000 110,367,000 113,886,000 
Shipments .121,999,000 113,876,000 122,511,000 
Orders .....123,957,000 113,251,000 121,636,000 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Aug. 31.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Aug. 17: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
121 Mills 18 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
Cuiigermia- ccccccss 88,713,647 2,258,051 
Atlantic Coast.....134,020,207 12,448,663 
Miscellaneous ..... 4,646,012 3,326,804 
_ =e 227,379,866 18,033,518 
Orders received— 
California ......... 18,067,672 1,282,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 29,697,817 6,559,297 
Miscellaneous 612,639 91,000 
EE nls & rains ne 48,378,128 7,932,297 
Cancellations— 
SE nbc ocean 206,494 402,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 1,553,117 376,000 
ree ee ee Cee 
ah ERI 1,759,611 778,000 
Shipments— 
California, «.-.....-. 18,571,114 479,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 27,653,817 6,154,955 
Miscellaneous ..... 1,851,107 76,000 
EE: -witels woedense < 48,076,038 6,709,955 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
Pee 88,003,711 2,659,051 
Atlantic Coast..... 134,511,090 12,477,005 
Miscellaneous 3,407,544 3,341,804 
WOE, kndedeowe os 225,922,345 18,477,860 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of week... .245,413,384 
a. lS ES eee »310,425 
CGO OTIACIGOR | nocd vvcveccccscvsive 2,537,611 
Shipments ..... siben de einen we mee 54,785,993 
Unfilled end of week....... onewee 244,400,205 





lowing is a summary of July production and 
shipments, and Aug. 1 inventories and unfilled 
orders, as prepared by the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 


July Reports for 25 Mills 











Production Shipments 
Calif. white pine ..... 94,690,571 79,084,096 
eee 30,305,860 8,993,910 
SEO WEE ccccciccce 5,349,885 4,469,426 
i. -.. aPeeereee 130,346,316 92,547,432 
.. - Paes 10,905,792 5,938,395 
Red (Douglas) fir 3,403,299 1,814,892 
All other woods ...... 1,464,817 3,535,143 
Unsegregated cea sata 13,199,382 
Total other woods... 15,773,908 24,487,812 
Grand totals ....... 146,120,224 117,035,244 
Aug. 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 
Unfilled 
Inventories Orders 
No. 2 shop and better— 
Calif. white pine....100,202,442 18,424,899 
BORE PERO .cccccice 61,388,992 7,235,420 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine. 23,519,731 12,033,434 
c,, 2 .. , Seeereee 185,111,165 37,693,753 
Commons— 
Calif. white and 


re MORO «cess 324,394,044 132,581,580 





All other woods - 76,221,223 25,178,253 
Total lowers ...es: 400,615,267 157,759,833 
Grand Totals ...... 585,726,432 195,453,586 


Box shook and cut stock 17,882,887 19,495,881 
Comparative Reports on 24 Operations 


The following comparative statistics from 24 
operations for July, 1928, and July, 1929, rep- 
resent 65 percent of the total pine industry: 


184,451,408 21.6 


Pet. 
1928 1929 Incr. 
JULY PRODUCTION— 
cluding pime..141,175,543 
89,496,816 *9.4 
All species in- ‘ 
No. 3 shop and 
& 
Pere 555,806,318 680,256,926 4.3 
OGG ccoase 50,488,225 


Pine only ..... 123,104,642 127,029,022 3.1 
All species in- 
142,781,864 1,1 
JULY SHIPMENTS— 
Pine. o@ly ....:> 98,779,873 
cluding pine..119,308,552 113,984,628 %4.5 
INVENTORIES AuG. 1— 
sensed 151,597,440 
All _ species 
UNFILLED ORDERS AUG. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 
37,033,996 *26.7 
All species & 
are 225,894,906 189,269,720 *16.3 





*—Decrease. 
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Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore, Aug. 31.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week’ ended Aug. 24 
from 37 member mills: 








Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Cars Feet ofcut ments 
Average* 37,280,000 
ee eae 38,857,000 
Shipments 
fear) cesses 1,231 32,006,000 eae re 
Local deliv... ... 744,000 wae Ree 
Total ' 
, shipm’ts 32,750,000 77.4 
Orders— 
Booked 
(car) ....1,128 29,328,000 - aed 
DOGGE Suess an 744,000 wana ——- 
Total orders 30,072,000 84.3 91.9 
On hand end 
week -4,423 114,998,000 


Bookings for the week by thirty-s -seven ‘den- 
tical mills were 98.2 percent of those for the 
previous week, showing a decrease of 550,000 
feet. 


~Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Of 3-year average weeky production for 
current month. Inland Empire production is 
so seasonable that during winter months ac- 
tual production amounts to less than 50 per- 
cent of yearly average while during peak 
summer months the production increases to 
well over 100 percent of this average. 


Comparative reports for thirty-five identi- 
cal mills showed: 


3-year 

weekly 

Figures average 

for week for Aug. 

DED. -csrdnus seaweed 38,231,000 36,828,000 
EE oy aw ewan aad 31,992,000 36,020,000 
PE Gina nen tend ee nade 29,574,000 32,582,000 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 31—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Aug. 24: 


Redwood. ‘White- 
Percent of wood 








Feet a Feet 
Production ...... 7,838,000 100 2,167,000 
Shipments ...... 8,417,000 107 i 954, 000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 9,412,000 120 1,435,000 
On hand. 38, 363,000 6,496,000 


Detailed “Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*...... 3,297,000 2,550,000 
Southern California*...... 2,404,000 4,271,000 
oe Err reer 40,000 39,000 
Dobe cewasenwnds > 2,386,000 2,014,000 
,.. . ae Seer 290,000 538,000 

8,417,000 9,412,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, Sept. 3—For the week ended 


Aug. 24, Saturday, 166 mills of total capacity 
of 19234 units (a-unit representing average 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 1928), re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation: 


Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Cars¢t Feet Av. Prod. Output 
Be, 2 BEB s+ ves 81,472,156 SE in ac 
— 2a 73,678, Sas See woes 

Shipments* ..... 3,510 72,737,730 89.28 98.72 

Orders— 

Received* ..3,359 69,608,557 85.44 94.48 
On hand end 
weekft ..... 9,805 203,189,015 .... sees 


*Orders were 95.70 percent of shipments. 

+Basis of car loadings is July average, 20,- 
723 feet. 

tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 1.52 
percent, or 3,129,173 feet, during the week: 





Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average*® ..15,210,000 jon Son wae 
Actual ....10,182,000 67 res ‘a 

Shipments ..10,303,000 68 101 eee 

-Orderst - 10,650,000 70 104 103 
Unfilled 
Orders. .70;387,000 ae bon eis 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFotk, Va., Sept. 3.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from ninety-three mills for 
the week ended Aug. 24. Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 6 percent, the same 
number of mills reporting. 


*“Average” is of production for the last 





three years. 


California Pines 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 31.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 


on statistics for twenty-six mills: 
Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- Period 
Feet duction of 1928 
For week ended Aug. 24: 


Production ......... 36,789,000 cam 7 
ee ee 28,182,000 76 oa 
CE dct aide buviotee 38,906,000 106 iby 
Stocks Aug. 17....:.661, "980, 000 ete 97.9 
For 34 weeks ended Aug. 24: 

Production ........+. 906,735,000 coe 2OR8 
Shipments ........:. 916, 411, 000 101 100.2 
CE Fcc sadtoacees 944, 510, 000 104 100.9 





OsHKOosH, WIS., 


Statistics for July, 1929 


Unsold 
Production Shipments Aug. 1 

NS ian ke ae 293,000 223,000 6,042,000 
Basswood 2,583,000 2,044,000 29,237,000 
OEE. sccvacee cE el 
nn \eboae vee 6,203,000 7,748,000 67,519,000 
PN eh aie dees 1,697,000 1,743,000 14,636,000 
Eee me acai 12, 457, 000 10,721,000 656,385,000 
Ce ostascenes 90,000 57,000 1,983,000 
Mixed hrdwd. - 6,629,000 SOU TIOe a0 etecmes 





Total hdwd. .29,953,000 24,413,000 175,802,000 
Hemlock, 1&2”.18,431,000 18,614,000 90,625,000 


Grand totals.48,384,000 43,027,000 266,427,000 





hemlock, 102; all woods, 102. 

















Unsold 

Dry Green 

Basswoop— 
oS Saar 643,000 75,000 
I ard Gere wins udendcnce 2,624,000 1,105,000 
0 EP aa 1,695,000 72,00 
“SS a A ee 3,545,000 1,574,000 
; i eo ee ee ,527,000 2,629,000 
SS SS ee 5,132,000 2,461,000 
Oe GSR cc ccsere 295,000 260,000 
20,461,000 8,776,000 

BrrcH— 

| SS ee 5,867,000 2,661,000 
SII «cs orcs orate aicw ae a 4,676,000 1,491,000 
Nos. 1&2 fact. strips 54,000 8,00 
No, 2 & better, 4&6’ 810,000 211,000 
2k. 2 MF che Benictnee 112, 283, 000 4,057,000 
ee. BG ah ivecusvanet 8, 757, 000 4,194,00 
a Se vtacwee ween 14,786,000 4,471,000 
eS ae er 6,00 1,137,000 
ik a See Me boc eeadas 425,000 122, soe 
a OG ae 123,00 och ones 
49,047,000 18,472,000 

Rock ELM— 

AD | ee SE ee 90,000 127,000 
ce ae 258, 000 280,000 
1 OE 2% ee eK cbese os 697,000 360,000 
eS eee ree 297,000 312,000 

1,342,060 1,079,000 

Sort ELmM— 
ree ee 1,132,000 860,000 
SE = sculh wiks abhtd o's diese 588,000 431,000 
ce ek sinkee ts eens 1,583,000 1,531,000 
ee ee 53,00 96,000 
Se ae 1,690,000 1,151, 000 
7,146,000 5,069,000 


er 


Aug. 1—Unsold Hardwoods—28 Same Firms 


— ee ——1928 
Dry Gre Dry Green 
. 3,966,000 1, 546, 00 2,521, 00 1,717,000 





Ash 

Bass . 19, 209, 000 1, 205, 000 9, 975, 000 8,744, "000 
Birch .43, 879, 000 14,974, 000 37,239,000 23, 152, 000 
Elm 


Rock. 1,247,000 972,000 1,673,000 1,338,000 

me 6, 891,000 4,509,000 5, 816, 000 2, 113,000 
M 

‘Ward. 28,612,000 17,533,000 28,512,000 15,533,000 

Soft.. 2,506,000 1,207,000 1,637,000 1, 159,000 
Oak :. 1,042,000 280,000 "483,000 '492,000 


Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on 


BAG Eo vic on 6 605.0ss ped cds.c ced ns dee heen e es ae beeen 


ee 
Pe ee 








107,352,000 48,226,000 87,856,000 54,248,000 


Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


Sept. 3—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
reports as follows July production and shipments, and stocks Aug. 1: 


Unsold Stock Summary Aug. 1, 1929 


Hardwoods— 
Ee ee 117,012,000 
PEE. &c0ncnseese sna 58,790,000 
ee eee eee 175,802,000 
Hemlock 1&2” 
I elite cialis dar-an die «ow 55,240,000 
EE a ae 35,385,000 
co a es rr 90,625,000 
Eee ea ee 266,427,000 


The figures for twelve months, Aug. 1, 1928, to July 31, 1929, make the following per- 
centages of those for the corresponding period of 1927-1928: 
Shipments—All hardwoods, 103; hemlock, 98; all woods, 101. 


Production—All hardwood, 102; 




















en 
Green 

AsH— 

2 oer e Srerere 999,000 224,000 
a Oe Be ssecdaneesd ea ae ee 
"ES rapes 649,000 141,000 

“Se ae ae 995,000 350,000 
SS ee ee 762,000 317,000 
ey a a ok gecicn ieee SH 815, 000 758,000 
eS PN cdi diesd “siaice 25,000 

4,227,000 1,815,000 

Harp MAPLE— 
| ERP ER Sra eee 3,459,000 1,981,000 
ER Se eee 1,651,000 1,739,006 
| “a Se ee 4,671,000 3,022,000 
No. 2 — ee ae 2,665,000 1,589,000 
=. eee 11,156,000 7,168,000 
Piscine ‘stacks epee iah is oe 6,924,000 5,858,000 

30,526,000 21,357,000 

Sorr MAPLE— 
ee wate hs odie 04S 368,000 236,000 
AE bet 'e'o 6k & b ea oes 127,000 121,000 
i BOOM Se denees cod 662,000 553,000 
Ge Me is > one one 1,220,000 464,000 
a eae ae 19,000 124,000 
. Sf SO aaa 15,000 11,000 
_ we » 2 seem 84,000 98, 000 

2,895,000 1,607,000 

Oak— 

RO er 178,000 91,000 
FR Ce re 49,000 48,000 
a Rai SEE BSE ah 303,000 128,000 
ee, OO ho one « woe bow 337,000 104,000 

Se rr rss 379,000 224,000 
TO. DB & BSUS cv scccccia 22,000 20; 000 

1,368,000 615,000 


Hand Aug. 1, 1929, by Grades (27 Firms) 
a and wider 2x4-inch and wider 








ry reen Dry reen 

970,000 1,086,000 11,541,000 4,995,000 
2,239,000 1,479,000 15,170,000 9,583,000 
1,349,000 1,807,000 8,052,000 6,282,000 
1,636,000 ,512,000 10,846,000 6,689,000 
254,000 195,000 3,074,000 1,670,000 
60,000 68,000 49,000 19,000 
6,508,000 6,147,000 48,732,000 29,238,000 
Aug. 1—Unsold Hemlock—27 Identical Firms 

— 1929 ——1928—_— 

1x4” 2x4” 1x4” 2x4” 
No. 1..2,042,000 16,470,000 2,491,000 14,752,000 
Merch. 3 414,000 21, 725, 000 4,281,000 14,949,000 
Ho: : -3, 116, 000 13. 772. 000 3. 472. 000 15, 785, "000 
oe 076, 000 16, 609, 000 5,057, 000 23, 925, 000 


No. 4%; "449,000 4,641,000 2,087,000 9,079,000 

run.. 128,000 68,000 495,000 303,000 

12,225,000 73,285,000 17,883,000 78,793,000 
*1928, Nos. 4 and 5. 
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Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., Sept. 3—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Aug. 25: Percent 

of Ca- 
Per Unit* pacity 
210,000 100 


Hardwoods— Total 
Capacity, 60 units*.12,549,000 


Actual production.. 6,352,000 106,000 56 
Shipmentst ....... 8,594,000 143,000 68 
Orders receivedy... 9,918,000 165,000 79 
Orders on hand....57,245,000 954,000 ae 
Hemlock— 

Capacity, 81 units*.17,111,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 6,004,000 74,000 35 
Shipmentst ....... 5,158,000 64,000 30 
Orders received}... 3,398,000 42,000 19 
Orders on hand....15,928,000 197,000 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 

*tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


A TOTAL of 12,908 aliens were deported from 
the United States in the twelve months of the 
last fiscal year. 


Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


es 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 3—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureay 
of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet 
fur shingles, as the average paid July 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these 


being selected from the complete list: 


Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
No.1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 
S1S1E,2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas 
— aes ag pine fir Red 
pine r oO. “C” e.g. No.2v.g. cedar C 
New Haven, Conn.........cce0. caee $48.00 $38.00 ie eat - $7.50 — 
New Bedford, Mass............. dee5 48.00 40.00 my $88.00 6.10 sith 
OE, DE, gn cwcctvcesene oon 48.06 40.00 $80.00 80.00 7.50 $12.00 
Poughkeepsie, ag RE sian 44.00 38.00 85.00 80.00 6.50 ‘a 
Diveckisceeedscacxwed $38.00 42.00 35.00 85.00 ie 5.50 : 
I Ti aia a ike a eit 42.00 50.00 39.00 80.00 80.00 5.90 se 
Ph 2 Man cheeekeveecees - 47.50 45.00 40.00 85.00 80.00 6.00 ores 
Ti hs 6 vcnceeee eeene 37.00 43.00 42.00 79.00 80.00 6.85 8.00 
POREENOUN, Bic ceviccecccece «++ 40.00 55.00 45.00 ae ead re anal 
CE Es ne cck we eaneenew 40.00 45.00 pigine 73.00 80.50 one 12.00 
Columbus, ONO... cccccccccces 45.00 50.00 ans aus ones 6.00 8.00 
COOP O, SEED pee decckcccccees 45.00 48.00 40.00 er 85.00 5.75 sien 
r. 2» § - errr 50.00 50.00 nae 75.00 75.00 6.00 6.00 
Milwaukee, Wis...........ceeee 40.00 43.00 48.00 80.00 nea 5.00 omen 
ye ee ee «+ 41.00 46.00 43.50 99.00 61.00 4.68 
Kansas City, Mo........eeeeeee 43.00 ere 52.50 64.00 stasis i 
Ce NE, Be. Dc ccccccecccoes <mie 48.00 43.00 ‘eee 72.00 5.50 
eS eee 48.00 une 58.00 bate ee 6.00 
Los Angeles, Calif.......ccccces 39.00 38.00 68.00 6.00 
San Francisco, Calif........... e 27.00 28.00 55.00 ats 
Dt Se. vebe Keeb see evenness 22.00 20.00 48.00 3.50 
Pee: GE - cbddavesecasxecer 20.00 20.00 oma’ 4.00 


Wood Rated Fireproof in Stadium Construction 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—Wood that has 
been given a special chemical treatment has been 
selected by a prominent engineering firm as the 
ideal material and has been officially ap- 
proved by Commissioner Louis K. Rourke, of 
the Boston building department, for use in the 
new stand now under construction at the Har- 
vard Stadium. The type of construction se- 
lected has been officially certified by the build- 
ing department to be fireproof. 

The new stand, which replaces the old, tem- 


porary wooden stands at the northern end of 
the field, incloses the open end of Harvard 
Stadium with seats for 18,193 spectators. It is 
to cost approximately $150,000 and be ready 
for use Sept. 15. 

With the principal exceptions of the medical 
school, dental school, and school of business 
administration, most of Harvard University 
is in Cambridge. Soldiers’ Field, Harvard’s 
famous athletic field, is directly across the 
Charles River from the university, in the 
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Section of new fireproof stand constructed at Harvard Stadium using southern pine that has 
been chemically treated for seats, rumuvays and windbreaks 


Brighton section of Boston, and comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Boston building de- 
partment. Some years ago when Harvard 
Stadium was constructed on Soldiers’ Field, 
a mammoth “U” of concrete, it was expected 
to have ample capacity for all spectators wish- 
ing to witness the football games and other 
athletic contests. Demand for tickets soon 
became so great that temporary wooden stands 
were built around the open end of the stadium, 
pending decision of what permanent change 
to make in enlarging the stadium’s seating 
capacity, and the raising of the necessary 
money. 

Since they were first put up these temporary 
wooden stands have been the subject of con- 
tinual controversy with the building depart- 
ment officials, who demanded fireproof con- 
struction, whereas Harvard athletic authorities 
were trying to stretch the capacity of the tem- 
porary wooden stands more and more to take 
care of the pressing demand for seats, and 
objected to being forced to spend a huge sum 
for permanent construction until some future 
time when various vexing problems had been 
solved. 

Explaining the situation from his viewpoint, 
and his decision that wood may be used in so- 
called fireproof construction, Louis K. Rourke, 
the Boston building commissioner, stated to 
the news representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: 

For three or. four years, since I became 
building commissioner, in fact, we have been 
trying to get Harvard College to remove the 
old, temporary stands of wood. They were 
unsafe, we believed, and a fire menace. We 
pointed out to the Harvard authorities that 
such unsightly construction was not in har- 
mony with Harvard’s beautiful buildings, and 
we did everything we could short of taking 
the matter to court and sending somebody to 
jail to get action. The excuse was always 
lack of money. Finally, Harvard agreed this 
year to comply with our orders and to recog- 
nize the authority of this department. The 
plans were submitted to us for a new, perma- 
nent, fireproof stand and we have them on file 


here. A fireproof stand was required and we 
have approved these plans as_ entirely 
satisfactory in every way. The supports 


of the new stand are entirely of struc- 
tural steel set in concrete. The runways, 
seats and wind-breaks beneath the seats are 
of wood treated by a special chemical process 
which makes it fireproof. I consider wood 
entirely satisfactory for this purpose, and 
it is certainly more comfortable to sit or 
stand on in cold football weather than steel 
or concrete would be. 


The Stone & Webster Engineering Corpora- 
tion was selected by the Harvard athletic au- 
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thorities to investigate the problem and aid 
in its solution. The final decision was to use 
southern pine, called by the engineers “long- 
jeaf hard pine,” make it fire resistant by chem- 
ical treatment, and bolt the lumber to struc- 
tural steel columns, beams and braces. 

The entire project required about 200,000 
hoard feet of lumber, 650 tons of structural 
steel, 200,000 bolts and screws, and a lot of 
concrete, all this material being fabricated 
into a fire-proof structure that will have nearly 


one-half the seating capacity of the entire 
concrete portion of the Harvard Stadium 
proper. With the completion of the present 
construction work, Harvard Stadium will be 
able to seat close to 65,000 spectators at the big 
football games this fall. 

According to the engineers in charge of the 
construction, the new stand, built on a broad 
curve across the end of the field, has been 
carefully designed so that the entire playing 
field is visible from any seat. Sections of the 


lower seats adjoining the stadium proper are 
so designed that they can be removed during 
track games, to leave an open straight-away 
for the sprints. The steel columns for these 
sections rest upon heavy wooden bases of hard 
pine that are laid flat upon the ground. 

This is said to be one of the first instances 
in modern engineering practice where it has 
been found possible with the hearty approval 
of building department officials to use wood 
in construction that is rated “fireproof.” 


News Notes From Southern. Territory 


Handles Southern Pine Advertising 


New Orveans, La., Sept. 2.—The Fitzger- 
ald Advertising Agency, of New Orleans, has 
been awarded the account of the Southern 
Pine Association, officials of the two organ- 
izations announce. The lumber corporation 
carries On extensive campaigns annually. Its 
advertising has been handled for fourteen 
years by a northern agency. 

The city of New Orleans is advertised by 
copy and art work prepared by the Fitzger- 
ald agency for its client, the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, which is expending 
a large fund over a 3-year period. Some of 
the work done by the agency has been awarded 
first prizes in national contests. 


The Question of Drying Cypress 


TAMPA, FLa., Sept. 3.—Great interest con- 
tinues to be shown in the manufacture of cyp- 
ress in Florida. Proper drying is perhaps the 
most important question, and to this has been 
added the further discussion of whether it is 
the business of the mills to dry the lumber or 
that of the millwork plants that are making up 
the product, which is growing more and more 
in demand as it becomes better understood. 

The manager of one of the large mills in 
Florida says that his firm has not yet dried 
any considerable quantity of cypress for mill- 
work plants. His concern has taken the posi- 
tion that a high class millwork plant should 
have dry kilns of its own to finish off drying 
the material for the more particular work, 
especially interior finish. This executive admits 
that this position has been criticized to some 
extent by the millwork people, who maintain 
that it is not practical for a millwork estab- 
lishment to dry all the lumber going through 
its plant in the order in which it might be 
wanted. 

Those taking the position that the manufac- 
turer and not the millwork men should dry 
the stuff contend that if millwork plants had 
to do this it would force them to carry a larger 
stock of lumber than would be needed if they 
can get their requirements dried at the mills. 
The producers, in some cases, feel that they 
ought not to have to take the responsibility 
of drying to a particular moisture content as 
there is always a chance of something hap- 
pening to the shipment, either in transit or af- 
ter it gets to its destination, and this objection 
is not encountered when the lumber is dried 
at the millwork establishment and is turned 
right through the factory. 

With regard to drying, a producer says: 
“The writer has seen some very fine millwork 
jobs made from cypress over many years of 
experience and would say in a broad way that 
the only objection to cypress from a drying 
standpoint is that it requires a little more pa- 
tience and a little more skill than yellow pine, 
but certainly no more patience or skill than 
many of the other hardwoods.” 

J. R. Black, manager of the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association, answering 
an inquiry from the Lakeland (Fla.) Chamber 
of Commerce, says: “It is an absolute fact that 
there is now no difficulty in securing thor- 
oughly dry cypress.” He also discusses the 
contention of certain architects that properly 


dried cypress can not be obtained. This is due, 
he is sure, to “the fact that during the boom 
in Florida the demand so far exceeded the sup- 
ply that many manufacturers lost their sense 
of good judgment and shipped stock that was 
not properly dried. This naturally caused 
trouble in the succeeding years and created 
a prejudice against cypress which we have 
been spending considerable money to over- 
come.” 


Award Saws as Prizes 


RALEIGH, N. C., Sept. 2.—A feature of the 
twenty-seventh annual session of the State 
farmers’ convention, held at State College here 








in operation for sixty or ninety days, Mr. 
Bissell explained. 

The Marathon Lumber Co. still possesses 
tracts of hardwood timber but no announce- 
ment has yet been made as to the disposition 
of these holdings. 


Plans for Memphis Tournament 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 3.—Nearly a hun- 


’ dred golfers from all parts of the United States 


have entered in the eleventh annual golf tour- 
nament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
of Memphis, which is to be held over the course 
of the Colonial Country Club of Memphis, 
Sept. 17, just prior to the annual meeting of 








Left—Interested spectators watching the wood sawing contest staged by State Forester R. W. 


Graeber, in which Atkins silver steel saws were the prizes. 


Right—Prize winners and the At- 


kins saws that were awarded as trophies of their ability as wood sawyers 


recently, was a wood sawing contest staged by 
R. W. Graeber, State forester. There were 
twenty-eight participants in the contest, the 
winners in the final event being Riley Hopkins 
and Dolon Hardister, of Eldorado. The best 
time made in the contest was 18 seconds, but 
in the final event these two young men won the 
prize by cutting an 18-inch pine log in 23 sec- 
onds. The prize was a new cross-cut saw to 
each of the prize winners, these being donated 
by E. C. Atkins & Co., manufacturers of the 
famous silver steel saws, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Second place in the contest was won by two 
self-help students at State College, W. D. Mc- 
Ray and Melvin R. McKenzie. These also were 
given cross-cut saws, the prizes coming from 
the Atlanta branch of E. C. Atkms & Co. 


Pine Mill Saws Last Log 


LaureL, Miss., Sept. 3.—The Marathon Lum- 
_ber Co., which has cut nearly 600,000,000 feet 
of lumber since its establishment here in 1914, 
cut its last log last Friday afternoon, when 
John M. Bissell, general manager of the mill, 
personally directed the operations, himself pol- 
ing the log from the pond, riding the carriage 
as it was sawn, and then running it through 
the edger. At 6:22 p.m. Mr. Bissell opened 
the mill whistle which signified that one of 
the leading industries of Laurel for more than 
a score of years had completed its yellow 
pine cut. 

The company’s planing mill will continue 


the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
Frank R. Gadd, president, announces that cards 
must be in promptly if members expect to get 
in on this year’s tournament, which promises 
to be one of the most successful ever held. 

Frank T. Dooley has already gotten assur- 
ance of thirty beautiful prizes, which mean 
thirty different events. R. A. Taylor is secur- 
ing some good cabaret entertainers for the 
annual dinner to be served at night. 

R. A. Lick, last year’s champion, has already 
sent in his card and will defend his title 
again this year. John M. Simpson, several 
times champion, will also be on hand, and large 
number of new players. 


Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Play for Cup 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 3.—Participants in 
golf tournaments of the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo 
Club, following their custom of holding 
monthly events in various cities of the State, 
will contest for the president’s cup at Takodah 
Country Club, Fond du Lac ,Wis., Sept. 10. The 
cup is a farewell gift of the retiring president, 
B. F. Springer, of Milwaukee. Robert Black- 
burn, Milwaukee wholesaler, is now president 
of the club. Hosts at the Fond du Lac meet 
include Otto Lay, Kewaskum; Fred Steenberg, 
Fond du Lac, and William Nuss, Fond du Lac. 
Nine hole events are on the morning program, 
and eighteen-hole events on for the afternoon 
program. 
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News of West Coast Lumber Activities 


Finds Economy in Diesel Engine 

MonTEsANOo, WAsH., Aug. 31.—The Diesel 
engine, with its low operating cost, and ab- 
sence of fire hazard in the woods, is rapidly 
winning recognition among loggers of the 
Northwest. 

The Schafer Bros. Logging Co. is working 
a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engine on a yarder 
sold by Western Loggers Machinery Co. and, 
according to John D. Schafer, the equipment 
has proved itself and he speaks of it as “the 
coming power” in the woods. He further 
says that this unit is now engaged in cold- 
decking logs at its camp No. 2 on the Wynoo- 
che River about nine miles from this city, 
where it is handling approximately as many 
logs a day as a former steam yarder did. Only 
eight men are required properly to man the 
Diesel yarder while fourteen men were re- 
quired to operate the steam machine. Then, 
there is no fuel problem to contend with, as 
the tank on the machine holds sufficient Diesel 
engine oil to operate it sixty days. Mr. Scha- 
fer pointed out that “while we try to use only 
non-commercial logs as fuel on our wood- 
burning engines, yet many times a good log 
must be used in order to insure sufficient steam. 
Wood buckers cannot split the knotty logs 
that come from the tops of trees, hence they 
must be furnished logs they can split, which 
means’ that oftentimes they are using the 
highest grade of commercial logs. The cost 
of such high grade fuel can easily be discerned. 
So we know we have a tremendous saving in 
fuel-cost on the Diesel, besides the saving we 
effect because of the lessened number of men 
needed properly to operate the machine,” 


Lumber Vessel in Heroic Rescue 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 31.—Out of 
the horror that has held the whole country 
in its grip over the tragedy of the sea enacted 
off the California coast last Thursday night, 
when 74 men, women and children went to a 
watery death on the ill-fated steamer San Juan, 
the service rendered by the McCormick steam- 
er Munami shines like a beacon. 

From all sides have poured in tribute to the 
officers and crew and owners of the gallant 
lumber vessel. She was close to the scene 
where the oil tanker Dodd rammed the San 
Juan off Santa Cruz, and when the radio of 
the stricken vessel flashed the brief but fran- 
tic appeal for help, the Munami put on all 
speed to the scene. 

Her big searchlights swept the tossing seas 
off the icy Pacific, in which men, women and 
children clung to bits of wreckage, fighting 
desperately to stay afloat until help should 
reach them. Few were able to hold out, but 
thanks to the lightning action of the Munami’s 
officers and men, eleven persons, including two 
women, were snatched from death and brought 
to safety. 

“I cannot speak too highly of the captain 
and crew of the McCormick steamer, who did 
all that was possible to help the survivors,” 
declared Harry Wade, himself a marine en- 
gineer and a passenger on the San Juan. He 
was on his way south to take a position on 
another ship. “They accomplished the super- 
human, for the San Juan sank in 3%4 minutes. 
That the officers and men of the Munami were 
able to save any of us was due only to the 
most magnificent and fastest work I have ever 
seen. Some of those she rescued were in 
bad shape and in need of medical assistance. 
We can thank the Munami for our lives.” 

Similar tributes were paid by many others, 
including the United States Coast Guard, to 
which the Munami turned over the eleven 
people she had rescued. 

Until long after daylight the gallant ship 


cruised about the scene of the awful tragedy, 


seeking to be of further aid or find the bodies 
of those who had been carried to their death 
in the dead of the night. Her duty done, the 
Munami quietly turned back on her course and 
went about her business. 


A Very Unusual Woodwork Job 


SeBastopoL, Cauir., Aug. 31.—What is said 
to be the largest violin in the world was re- 
cently turned out by the Bridgeford Planing 
Mill, located here, of which T. J. Bridgeford 
is proprietor. 

This huge fiddle is 216 times the size of 
an ordinary violin, being 12 feet long and a 
little over 4 feet wide. It is built entirely of 
California redwood, over 300 feet of lumber 
being utilized in its manufacture. The neck 
is carved from a piece of 10x14 redwood tim- 
ber, the front and back being glued up of 3 
and 4-inch redwood planks. There is no 
variation whatever from details, the big in- 
strument being constructed to exact scale from 
a standard violin. 

While built for publicity purposes, and not 
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The man wearing glasses is T. J. Bridgeford, 

who designed and built the big violin. The 

man standing on the ladder is A. Caro Miller, 

and the other men also are connected with 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 


designed for playing, when finished it did give 
forth remarkable tone qualities. 

This Goliath of fiddles will be known as 
the Gravenstein violin, and will be used to ad- 
vertise Sonoma County and the Gravenstein 
apple district wherever it is shown. It was 
first displayed at the annual Gravenstein Ap- 
ple Show in Sebastopol, and will be taken to 
the State Fair in Sacramento next month. 

The big violin was designed and built by 
Mr. Bridgeford. The idea was originated by 
A. Caro Miller, manager of the Santa Rosa 
branch of Sherman, Clay & Co., and the job 
was executed on his order and under his di- 
rection. Sherman, Clay & Co. are one of the 
largest musical instrument houses on the 
Coast, having headquarters in San Francisco. 

Mr. Bridgeford is actively identified with 
the Millwork Institute of California, repre- 
senting Sonoma county on the board of di- 
rectors of that organization. 


From Ox Team to Airplane 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., Aug. 31.—Robert Fyl- 
lerton, 85-year-old veteran lumberman of the 
Mississippi Valley, and a resident of Pasadena 
Calif., had his first airplane ride Aug. 27. It 
was a real ride, too, for he took passage from 
Los Angeles to Kansas City, Mo., making it 
a day’s trip. Arriving in Kansas City on a 
western Air Express passenger plane, Mr. Fyl- 
lerton took a train to Des Moines, Iowa, the 
former Fullerton home, to await the arrival 
of Mrs. Fullerton, who made the journey by 
train. 

Mr. Fullerton has ridden behind ox-teams, 
driven many teams of horses himself, traveled 
on bicycle in his younger years, piloted high- 
powered motor cars, has been a passenger on 
extra-fast railroad trains, and crossed the At- 
lantic on steamers eight times. And now he 
has traveled by air. 

The Fullertons will spend two months in 
their old home and then return to Pasadena, 
where they have their residence at 1215 Went- 
worth Avenue. 


To Fight for Tariff on Lumber 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Aug. 31.—On the eve of 
his departure for Washington, D. C., Senator 
C. C. Dill, of Spokane, says he will fight for 
tariff on logs, shingles and manganese, three 
products in which Washington State is vitally 
interested. According to Mr. Dill, “the worst 
thing about the tariff bill is that the Repub- 
lican members of the Senate finance commit- 
tee took off the tariff on shingles, logs, lumber 
and manganese ore. With a tariff, the shingle 
industry was able to operate; without a tariff, 
Washington and Oregon mills, where 90 per- 
cent of the shingles manufactured in the 
United States are made, are hard hit. Many 
are closed. The United States manufactured 
5,000,000,000 shingles a year while the tariff 
was in effect. After the war, the production 
in this country went down, till we are import- 
ing 2,000,000,000 shingles a year from Canada. 
. . . I am going back there to make the 
best fight I can to get an adequate tariff on 
lumber, logs, shingles and manganese.” 








SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 31.—R. W. Condon, 
State senator and resident agent for the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., is leaving 
for Washington, D. C., to work in the interests 
of a lumber and shingle tariff. A. C. Edwards, 
of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Ralph Wil- 
liams, and C. C. Crow will also go to Wash- 
ington, Mr. Condon said. 


New Mill Develops Community 

Burns, Ore., Sept. 1—Effective today, the 
management of Valley View Hospital has been 
taken over by Drs. Ground and McIntyre, from 
Virginia, Minn. Drs. Ground and MclIntyre 
have held medical contracts with the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Lumber Co., an Edward Hines 
enterprise at Virginia, Minn., for a number of 
years, and will have a similar contract for the 
care of the sawmill and logging crew employees 
of the Edward Hines Western Pine Co. at this 
place. The hospital is to be completely reor- 
ganized to better accommodate the require- 
ments of the new management. ; 

At a meeting of the State highway commis- 
sion at Portland last week a contract was let 
for widening and oiling the Central Oregon 
highway from Burns to the mill site of the 
Edward Hines Western Pine Co. The heavy 


increase in traffic over this highway, as a result 
of the erection of the Hines mill, has made this 
improvement necessary. 

A new hotel on the town site near the Hines 
Western Pine Co.’s operations is being planned 
by a group of Portland men, and the firm of 
Stafford, Derbes & Roy is developing this new 
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town site, on which homes of many of the 
employees of the Hines company will be built. 
The hotel will have 75 rooms, and in addition 
will have a swimming tank, bowling alleys, 
billiard parlor, dance floor and other recrea- 
tional facilities. 

A rapid increase in population as a result of 
the Hines development here was indicated at 
a meeting of the district boundary board re- 
cently which discussed a proposal to separate the 
new town site property from the present school 
district, in order to provide a new school build- 
ing for the convenience of this new community 
center. A letter from the general manager of 
the Edward Hines Western Pine Co. said that 
there will likely be three hundred children in 
the new community center by the end of the 
coming year. 


Chemists to Study Plywood Making 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Aug. 31.—In order to de- 
termine exactly how great an effect each of the 
various factors of manufacture has on the 
quality and quantity of the finished product, and 
to develop a type of plywood to fit the special 
need of each consumer, the manufacturers of 
Douglas fir plywood have agreed that an ex- 
haustive research campaign must be instituted. 
This work will be done by I. F. Laucks (Inc.), 
Seattle chemist and manufacturer of Lauxein 
waterproof glues. The Laucks organization 
has tendered the services of its research de- 
partment, and has inaugurated a systematic 
inspecting and testing service with the hope of 
bringing about a continued improvement of 
the already high quality of Douglas fir ply- 
wood. 

Some of the elements to be considered in 
this program of research include: The time 
consumed in assembling the several plies of 
veneer; the spreading of the glue; the mois- 
ture content of the stock used in the manu- 
facture of plywood, as well as the temperature 
of the stock; and the amount of pressure used 


in pressing the various veneers together. 


Demand for Douglas fir plywood in the last 


two years has far exceeded the expectations 
of the manufacturers, and it is hoped that in 
addition to improving the quality of the prod- 
uct there will be found, also, methods of man- 
ufacture which will speed up production. Other 
industries have ascertained with considerable 
accuracy the effect of various manufacturing 
procedures on the finished products, and have 
spent large sums of money for this purpose. 


It is hoped to get results just as accurate con- 


cerning the manufacture of plywood. 


On Goodwill Tour of Asia 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Aug. 31.—J. J. Dono- 
van, vice president Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills of this city, accompanied by Mrs. Dono- 


van, will leave Sept. 7 from Seattle on the 


President Grant for a trip to the Orient. Mr. 
Donovan, well known throughout Washing- 
ton State as a public spirited citizen, one tak- 
ing an active part in all affairs for the good 
of his community, has long been a worker in 


the Washington State Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. and Mrs. Donovan are accompanying the 
Washington State Chamber of Commerce 
goodwill tour to Asiatic countries, and will 
return the early part of December. 


Hardwood Plant for Longview 


Loncview, WasH., Aug. 31.—Five hundred 
feet of frontage on the Columbia River, in 
the harbor at Longview, was sold this week 
by the Columbia River Bridge Townsite Co., 
to the Unkefer Hardwood Co., and a new 
plant will be built on this site just east of the 
south end of the new Longview-Rainier bridge. 


Local hardwoods, ash, maple, oak, alder and - 


cottonwood will be sawed, dry kilned and cut 
to dimension for furniture and toy manufac- 
turers both locally and in adjoining States. 
The best modern dry kilns will be employed 


and some of the stocks will be carried to fin- 
ished products; hardwood lumber, in the rough 
and dry or green will also be sold wholesale. 
The buildings on the new site will be on the 
West Rainier development, directly opposite 
the Longview-Kelso port docks. L. B. Un- 
kefer, manager, was formerly in the retail 
lumber business at Endicott, N. Y., as the 
Light-Unkefer Co. 


Attack Serious Termite Problem 
Los ANGELES, Cauir., Aug. 31—The Termite 


Investigation Committee will stage two lecture 
sessions in this city during the week of Sept. 
9. T. E. Snyder, 


of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and Prof. 
Emerson, of the University of Chicago, 
will be two of the speakers. The lectures 
are open to the public. On Sept. 3, 4 and 5, 
a similar event will be held at Berkeley. The 


educational program and investigation have been 


made possible through the co-operation of in- 
dustrial corporations of southern California, 
together with lumber associations. 

The termite has become a grave problem in 
this part of the country, destroying annually 
many thousands of dollars worth of lumber in 
buildings. Building and loan companies are 
especially interested in the matter, for even now 
they sometimes investigate the condition of 
a house before making a loan. It is expected 
that a study of the problem and the spreading 
of information about the ravages of the little 
white ant will tend to lessen the losses from 
this source. 

The Los Angeles horticulture commission 
held examinations, during the week of Aug. 
26, for all those engaged in termite repair 
work. This is in accordance with the new 
State law that went into effect Aug. 14, re- 
quiring that all materials and methods em- 
ployed in the repairing of buildings damaged 
by termites be approved, and that the workers 
must satisfactorily pass an examination. 


Paper Commends National’s Forestry Program 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 26.—While editors of 
the Boston Transcript were unfortunate in 
their choice of title of an editorial article in 
a recent issue of that daily, most lumbermen 
will approve the views they express regard- 
ing the proposals for a national forestry pro- 
gram made by the directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at their 
latest meeting. By implication at least, the 
Transcript attributes the industry’s adoption 
of an enlightened forestry policy to fear of 
threats of radical legislative action advocated 
by persons outside the industry. It is believed, 
however, that if the editors had been in closer 
contact with lumbermen during the last decade 
or more they would have noted the develop- 
ment within the industry of the views and 
policies outlined in the National’s program. 
It is to the credit of most foresters that, as 
they have supplemented their theoretical 
knowledge with practical experience, they have 
modified their views on methods of forestry. 
The Transcript’s editorial, published under the 
title, “The ‘Wood Butchers’ Reform,” follows 
in full: 

A year ago, two of the best known for- 
esters in the country, Gov. Gifford Pinchot, 
formerly chief forester of the United States, 
and Capt. Ahern, formerly chief of the Phil- 
ippine forest service, joined in publishing a 
criticism of the forest policy of the Govern- 
ment, and of the practices of the lumber 
operators. 

Commends National’s Forestry Program 

Even as that document was issued, the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was actively engaged in studying the prob- 
lem as it applied to the timber owners and 
lumber mills, with the aid of another forester 
of wide national experience in the Government 
service, Franklin W. Reed. The association's 
directors now issue to the constituent mem- 
bers a eoncise statement which clearly in- 


dicates that this organization recognizes the 
present condition in the woods and in the 
trade, and clearly foresees the necessity of 
inaugurating methods of woods management 
that will protect the future of the industry. 

When an organization of that nature puts 
itself on record as convinced that “we must 
soon look for an increasing proportion of our 
timber supplies hereafter to man-grown for- 
ests” the forestry associations, hitherto 
jeered at as impractical fanatics, must feel 
encouraged. And there will be further cause 
for gratification on their part in finding 
these lumbermen urging that “the industry 
should lead rather than follow in the devel- 
opment of the art and practice of commercial 
forestry.” The association is doubtless justi- 
fied in its expressed satisfaction at the ad- 
vances made in recent years by lumber op- 
erators in woods practices designed to reduce 
waste and destruction, and to encourage fu- 
ture crops on their holdings. 5 


Influence of Coast Lumber in the East 


It seems apparent, however, that the com- 
petition of Pacific coast timber is regarded as 
a serious deterrent to more conservative log- 
ging methods, and to silvicultural practices 
elsewhere, for the association emphasizes the 
necessity for stabilizing the business there 
“in order to conserve the remaining supply of 
virgin timber from the rapid and unprofitable 
exploitation to which it is now subjected, and 
to remove the deadening influence which the 
present situation imposes upon the spread of 
improved forest practices in other parts of 
the country.” 

Western Forests a National Asset 

The dumping of Pacific coast fir in the 
eastern, markets since the opening of the 
Panama Canal has had a sadly depressing 
influence upon New England timber land val- 
ues. The exploitation of the Pacific coast 
forests is not a local problem, East or West. 
It is of national consequence in many ways. 
It has been truly said that never again, in 
all likelihood, will such superb timber be 


grown in this country or elsewhere, and that 
it should be preserved for those uses to which 
it is peculiarly adapted, and not forced, often 
at a loss, into competition with other kinds 
of timber. It is indeed a serious problem, 
and one, as the association’s report states, 
that should receive “the best thought of men 
selected from among the ablest financiers and 
industrialists of the country.” 


Alleges Dread of Public Control 


It is evident, also, from reading the report 
and its recommendations, that the associa- 
tion recognizes clearly the existence of a well 
grounded public sentiment in opposition to 
destructive methods in the industry. It re- 
peatedly points out the desirability of insti- 
tuting better and more far-sighted practices 
through the initiative of the operators them- 
selves, rather than to allow the leadership in 
such matters to be taken by others, which 
probably implies a dread of public control in 
some form. It may be surmised that this 
thought was stimulated by the Pinchot- 
Ahern document already mentioned. 

There is nowhere any hint, however, of op- 
position to the Federal or State forest serv- 
ices. Publicly owned forests are approved, 
and their extension is advised. It is ob- 
vious, too, that the association hopes for 
more, rather than less, co-operation between 
governmental forest agencies and the indus- 
try, especially in the solution of the many 
technical. problems that confront both. 

Taken altogether, the report is the sanest 
and most inspiring document from the point 
of view of the conservationist that has been 
issued upon the subject of forestry in a long 
time. 

The Transcript, as might have been expected 
owing to its local interest, lays special stress 
upon the influence of overproduction on the 
West Coast upon forestry in New England. 
This in itself affords an example of the need 
of considering all angles of so important a pro- 
gram as that of national forestry. 
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Carolina Retailers Meet 


WRIGHTSVILLE Beacu, N. C., Sept. 3.—The 
convention of the Carolina Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held here Aug. 29 and 
30 was, according to Victor W. Wheeler, sec- 
retary of the association, “the best summer 
meeting the organization has ever had.” More 
retail dealers were present than have been at 
any previous semiannual convention. One hun- 
dred and sixty-five dealers and wives attended. 

At the opening session, Thursday morning, 
Mayor Walter H. Blair, of Wilmington, gra- 
ciously welcomed the delegates. W. T. Spencer, 
of the Spencer Lumber Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
made response. President J. M. Atwater and 
Secretary Victor W. Wheeler, having officially 
opened the convention, the first morning ses- 
sion was devoted to short addresses by promi- 
nent lumbermen from the two Carolinas. These 
speakers discussed the lumber business from 
several angles. “The Lumber Dealer’s Respon- 
sibility to His Community,” was the subject 
upon which J. U. Gunter, of Jonesboro, N. C., 
spoke. V. P. Loftis, secretary of the Caro- 
linas branch of Associated General Contractors 
of America, addressed the convention on “Get- 
ting Your Money’s Worth Out of Your Asso- 
ciation.” “Has a Dealer Any Right, for Any 
Reason, to Invade Other Territory With Lower 
Prices Than He Gets in His Own Territory?” 
was answered by R. G. Henry, of Hickory, 
N.C. J. C.. Kendall, of Florence, S. C., brought 
to the attention of the organization “The Re- 
tailer’s Obligation to the Wholesaler.” This 
was followed by the reversed viewpoint as 
given by R. J. Smith, of Charlotte, under the 
subject “The Wholesaler’s View of His Serv- 
ice to the Retailer.” The last address of the 
morning sessions was delivered by E. S. W. 
Dameron, of Burlington, N. C., county judge of 
Alamance County. His subject was “Honor in 
Business.” 

The only address of the afternoon session 
was delivered by R. S. Query, of Charlotte. 
Having had extensive and pertinent experience 
in the business of retailing lumber, Mr. Query 
was given the task of answering the associa- 
tion on the question, “What Margin of Profit 
Should the Average Retailer Add to the Raw 
Cost of His Goods to Make a Fair Profit, and 
What Is a Fair Profit?” 


Change Name of Association 


During the business session, it was definitely 
decided to change the name of the association 
to the Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association. This new name 
was adopted in recognition of the fact that 
the retail lumber dealer is now doing business 
as a merchant who not only handles lumber but 
also building materials and building supplies 
of all kinds. 

This move will make all the Carolina dealers 
in building materials and building supplies 
eligible for membership in the association. A 
commodity committee is to be appointed to give 
special attention to the interests of the build- 
ing supplies’ dealers who become members of 
the organization. It is further planned that, 
at the next meeting of the association, the 
material and supply dealers will be given rep- 
resentation on the board of directors. 

“We are going to have our charter amended 
to cover this expansion,” said Secretary Victor 
W. Wheeler, “and we expect greatly to increase 
our membership. We believe that by inviting 
the building material and supply dealers to 
organize with us, there will be effected a mutual 
co-operation and efficiency that could hardly 
be gained otherwise.” 

Four of the speakers on the program for 
the Friday morning session of the convention 
were unable to be present. There were, how- 
ever, two splendid addresses delivered at this 
session. “The Value of Local and District 


“Groups,” was presented by E. V. Harris, of’ 


Tarboro, N. C. The last speech of the con- 


vention was delivered by C. Grar Isaacs, of 
Charlotte, district manager of the Lnited States 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. 
His subject was “The Utilization of Waste 
Lumber.” 


One of the most important acts of the con- 
vention was the adoption of a resolution di- 
rected to the Lone Star Cement Co. This reso- 
lution reads: 


WHEREAS, The Lone Star Cement Co. has 
changed its policy in quoting dealers net 
prices and does not allow the customary 
dealer discount of 10 cents on each barrel 
of cement, the association goes on record as 
disapproving this policy, and asks the Lone 
Star Cement Co. to reconsider and again to 
quote prices as other prominent cement 
manufacturers are doing. 


Secretary Wheeler says that lumber organ- 





izations in Louisiana and Virginia are express- 
ing themselves against the new policy of the 
Lone Star company in ways similar to that 
given in the above resolution. 

The Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association has employed 
Keenan C. Moore as field secretary to cover 
both the Carolinas in order more fully to or- 
ganize and carry out the plans of the asso- 
ciation. 

H. M. Armentrout, of the Snow Lumber 
Co., of High Point, and W. T. Spencer, of 
the Spencer Lumber Co., of Gastonia, N. C.,, 
were elected to fill vacancies on the board of 
directors. Also George J. ‘Cunningham, of 
Columbia, S. C., was elevated to the office 
of second vice-president, and H. H. Baxter, 
of Charlotte, to the third vice presidency. 

Seven new members were added to the asso- 
ciation’s roster. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
the annual convention to be held in January, 
1930, in Gastonia, N. C. 


What zhe Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Sept. 13-14—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, The Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va. Vacation convention. 


Sept. 13-14—Conference of invited representatives 
of lumber trade associations and technical ex- 
perts on painting problems, at Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


Sept. 13-15—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Higby’s Camp, Big Moose Lake, Adi- 
rondacks. Outing-meeting. 


Sept. 18—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. Annual. 


Sept. 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Sept. 24—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Monthly meeting. 


Sept. 25-26—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, at headquarters, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Trade extension and 
executive committees. 


Sept. 25-26-27—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
Amarillo, Tex. Thirty-ninth Annual. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 4—Eighteenth Annual Safety Con- 
gress, Chicago. 


Oct. 3—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Albany, N. Y. Annual. 


Oct. 21-22—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Palmer House, Chicago. 
Annual convention. 


Oct. 23-24-25—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


Preparing for a Great Convention 


The principal features of the annual meeting 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Congress Hotel in Chi- 
cago on September 19 and 20, were announced 
Thursday by Frank F. Fish, secretary-treas- 
urer of the association. 

The board of directors will hold its annual 
meeting in the executive offices of the associa- 
tion, on the twentieth floor of the Straus Build- 
ing, at 310 South Michigan Boulevard, at 10:30 
a. m., September 18. 

At 10:30 Thursday morning, September 19, 
the convention will open in the Gold Room at 
the hotel, with the annual address of President 
Robert C. Stimson, of Memphis. Then will 
follow the annual report of the secretary- 
treasurer, which is expected to consume the 
remainder of the morning session. After lunch 
there will be an address by Floyd A. Allen, 
assistant to the president of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation, which organization Mr. Fish 
characterized as the world’s largest buyer of 
hardwood lumber. The afternoon session will 
close with the presentation of the annual re- 
port of the inspection rules committee by 
Chairman George C. Ehemann, of Memphis, 
and the members will vote on this report. In 
the evening there will be a banquet and enter- 
tainment for the pleasure of the members and 


invited guests, which will also be in the Gold 
Room. 

On Friday morning, after the reports of the 
standing committees, there will be an address 
by James J; Davis, Secretary of Labor, of 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Davis, who has held 
this office under three presidents, is expected 
to have something to say which will be of 
great interest to lumbermen. A trade exten- 
sion program for hardwoods exclusively will 
then be outlined and presented, and discussion 
on this subject will probably occupy the major 
portion of the day. The convention will close 
with the election of directors and officers. 


Will Meet at The Stevens 


Because of the rapid increase in its regular 
winter business, and having installed a large 
pipe organ in the big ballroom formerly used 
for exhibits, the Edgewater Beach Hotel finds 
itself unable to accommodate the annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, and arrangements have 
been perfected for the fortieth annual conven- 
tion of this organization to be held at the Hotel 
Stevens in Chicago on Feb. 11, 12, and 13 next. 
The Stevens is an ideal convention hotel and 
is splendidly equipped to take care of a meet- 
ing of the size and importance of the annual 
convention of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association. 

SHA aaa aaeaae 


National Safety Congress 


At the eighteenth annual Safety Congress to 
be held Sept. 30 to Oct. 4 in Chicago, two 
important questions will be discussed and an- 
swers sought for them. These questions are: 
“Where Do We Need Greater Safety” and 
“How May We Get This Increased Safety?” 
These questions, it is stated, if properly an- 
swered doubtless will greatly lessen the annual 
total of 90,000 to 100,000 accidents in America. 
Thirty-nine distinct sessions are listed for the 
five-day program, divided into three general 
sessions, viz.: Industrial safety, special indus- 
trial and general. One session will be devoted 
to safety problems in woodworking and lumber 
manufacturing. 


Set Dates for Important Annual 


Announcement has been made that the thir- 
teenth annual convention of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held 
at the Palmer House, in Chicago, Oct. 23, 24 
and 25. Reduced fares have been applied for, 
effective from all sections of the country, and 
it is hoped to have a large attendance at this 
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meeting. Members of the association and deal- 
ers generally are advised that “on account of 
almost revolutionary changes in the last year 
affecting the retail lumber business and retail 
merchandising, the coming convention is re- 
arded as of unusual importance.” Plans for 
an interesting and helpful program now are 
being developed. 


Help Log Home Do Its Stuff 


MitwaAUKEE, W15s., Sept. 3.—Wisconsin’s 
fancy appears to have been especially struck by 
the Douglas fir log in which Mr. and Mrs. E. 
A. Wade and several of their grandchildren 
are touring Wisconsin. More than seventy-five 
hundred people walked through the log at the 
Wisconsin State Fair in one day, Aug. 29, al- 
though the Wades put the youngsters to bed 
early and deny visitors after dark. 

At Hartford, Wis., where the log is to ap- 
pear Sept. 27, Messrs. Don Dardis, of the Hart- 
ford-Dardis Lumber Co., and W. H. Barker, 
of the Barker Lumber & Fuel Co., both line 
yards, are planning to have the jog driven into 
the center of the city park and to attract the 
crowd by offers of free lunch. Green Bay lum- 
ber dealers plan to greet the arrival of the log 
there with a mammoth parade of floats and 
bands, Sept. 10, and to escort the Wade family 
from the edge of town into the center, where 
fireworks and similar spectacular entertainment 
will be offered. 

Towns in Wisconsin such as New London 
and Wausau in which, because of their own 
softwood mills, there might be expected to be 
some show of jealousy of Pacific coast lumber, 
are outdoing other places in their efforts to 
give wide publicity and big receptions to the 
West Coast’s propaganda on wheels. Meetings 
of local lumber dealers will coincide with the 
arrival of the big truck in almost all of the 
important centers. 


Illinois Autumn Meetings 


Secretary J. F. Bryan, of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association, is plan- 
ning for a series of autumn district meetings 
which will begin the third week in September, 
probably on Sept. 18. While the dates have 
not all been selected, the State officers plan to 
hold three meetings each week, the final meet- 
ing being held the first week in October. 
Probably these district meetings will start in 
the northern part of the State and conclude 
in the southern portion. Mr. Bryan announces 
that all of these meetings will be practical in 
every way, with dealers taking part in the 
programs. In fact, each meeting will be a 
dealers’ forum, where everyone will have a 
chance to discuss the subjects of greatest in- 
terest to the dealers. 





Wins $1000 and Appointment 


Fircupurc, Mass., Sept. 3.—Robert F. 
Elder, of Berlin, N. H., was the winner of 
the first prize of $1,000 in the Alvan-T. Si- 
monds economic contest for 1928, on the sub- 
ject, “Reducing the Costs of Distribution.” 
This, however, was not the only prize won by 
Mr. Elder as the result of his essay submitted 
in this contest. He has just been appointed 
instructor in marketing at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The authorities at 
this institution wrote the Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., of Fitchburg, that “Mr. Elder came 
to our attention as the result of his prize-win- 
ning essay. We probably never would have 
known of his talents had it not been for the 
prize offered by Mr. Simonds.” 

The Alvan T. Simonds economic contest for 
1929 is on the subject “The Federal Reserve 
System and the Control of Credit.” This con- 
test will close Dec. 31, 1929, and anyone in- 
terested may secure the rules and other data 
by addressing the Contest Editor, Simonds 


Saw & Steel Co., 470 Main Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 3.—William H. 
Badeaux, executive secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association for the last 
eight years, has announced his resignation, 
effective Oct. 1. The board of directors has 
accepted, with regrets, and set Friday, Sept. 6, 
for naming Mr. Badeaux’s successor. 

Mr. Badeaux, who has made an enviable 
record as secretary of the lumbermen’s group, 
will become associated with the Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Corporation in the capacity of sales 
manager of the Northwest district, with offices 
in Minneapolis. He will have charge of sales 
promotion in nine States. The mill corpora- 
tion, known far and wide in lumber and con- 
tracting circles as a hardwood manufacturer 
and boxmaker, is about to market a new in- 
sulation material, Weatherwood, which has not 
yet been put on sale. It is probable that one 
of Mr. Badeaux’s first big jobs will be that 
of acquainting the public with this new mate- 
rial, and if his record to date is a criterion, 
Weatherwood is destined to become one of the 








W. H. BADEAUX, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 


Who Leaves Associa- 
tion Work 











most widely known and used articles of the 
trade in the Northwest. 

In returning to association with a Chicago 
firm, Mr. Badeaux resumes his direct contact 
with the city in which he began years of ser- 
vice with three organizations that have found 
fruition in the excellent opportunity now 
afforded him, for it was in 1915 that he be- 
came connected with the Chicago office of the 
United States Gypsum Co. 

“I started from scratch there,” he reminis- 
ces. Hie must have “scratched” pretty hard 
and to good purpose, those who know him 
testify, because after five years with the Gyp- 
sum company—1915 to 1920—he was offered, 
and accepted, the position of secretary of the 
Iowa Builders’ Supply Association, with offices 
in Des Moines. 

In 1922, when the directors of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association were casting 
about for a successor to Harrison Hatton, 
then the secretary, who had resigned, they 
jumped at the opportunity to engage Mr. 
Badeaux, whose fame as a hard worker who 
accomplished his objectives had spread far be- 
yond the confines of Iowa. 

The new executive plunged into his work 
with characteristic vigor. Among his first 
moves was the reorganization of the associa- 








Northwestern Secretary Resigns 


tion territory, comprising Minnesota, Iowa and 
the Dakotas, into sub-districts, in order that 
the work might be more highly intensified. 

You’ve heard of diversification as applied to 
farming, one of Mr. Badeaux’s Minneapolis 
friends remarked, discussing the resignation. 
Well, diversification is lifting the Northwest 
out of its post-war period of financial insta- 
bility. Bill Badeaux believes in diversifying 
activities, and in just as great a degree as the 
method is successful in farming, he has made 
it successful in his own line—working for the 
lumbermen of the Northwest. 

You could fill a fair-sized volume with a 
review of the activities that fellow has been 
mixed up in—all of them designed to promote 
Northwest and national lumber interests, and 
then you’d probably overlook some of them. 

For one thing, to him is due the chief credit 
for the annual convention, nationally-famed 
as one of the best held in the United States. 
With around 3,000 or more in attendance, and 
a wonderful program, it has deserved the 
reputation it has gained. 

That’s only one of Bill Badeaux’s activities. 
He has played a leading role in lumber legis- 
lation in four States, and in national legisla- 
tive matters as well. He has been active on 
the Rail C list. He has done much on Ameri- 
can lumber standards, has done a great deal 
to bring about Federal and State tax reduc- 
tions, promoted West Coast tours, given radio 
programs that have educated the public along 
building lines, studied and advised as to the 
right methods of merchandising, started a big 
co-operative advertising campaign, conducted 
very successful membership drives, and 
fostered co-operation with other lumber or- 
ganizations. 

When not otherwise engaged, he has given 
talks before civic clubs and merchants’ asso- 
ciations—dozens of them. All these activities 
have been reflected in lumber trade conditions. 
When Bill has to fight, he’s a fighter; when 
he doffs his armor and goes out to make 
friends for the association, he’s the best sort 
of a diplomat. We’re going to miss him. 


Fire Sufferers Seek Relief 


DututH, Mrinn., Sept. 3.—Having exhausted 
their efforts to obtain further relief through 
the courts, victims of the northern Minnesota 
forest fires of 1918 will seek an appropriation 
of $18,000,000 from Congress for payment of 
proved claims. To press their arguments, they 
have formed an association, 8,000 of the fire 
sufferers being united in the Minnesota Forest 
Fire Reimbursement Association. Units have 
been organized in Cloquet, Moose Lake, Kettle 
River, Alborn, Grand Lake, Saginaw, Brooks- 
ton, Woodland, Homecroft, Arnold, Jackson, 
Thompson, Split Rock, McGregor and Lawler. 
The claimants declare that after the losses 
had been determined through court trials and 
the figures accepted by the Government, settle- - 
ment was made on a basis of from 30 to 50 
percent. The plaintiffs charged that the fires 
were started by locomotives and the Govern- 
ment was made defendant in the cases through 
the Railway Administration. 








Loadings of Revenue Freight 


Loadings of revenue freight as reported to 
the car service bureau of the American Rail- 
way Association for the week ended Aug. 24, 
1929, totaled 1,129,533 cars, as follows: Forest 
products, 69,661 (an increase of 1,686 cars 
over the week immediately preceding) ; grain, 
61,740 cars; livestock, 26,172 cars; coal, 177,456 
cars; coke, 11,841 cars; ore, 75,736 cars; mer- 
chandise, 262,038 cars; and miscellaneous, 444,- 
889 cars. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has fallen to 
98.4 for the week ending Aug. 28, 1929, from 
98.9 for the week ending Aug. 21, 1929, : 
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Reducing Costs of Saw Filing 


READING, Pa., Sept. 3.—The economy and 
efficiency of filing carpenters’ saws by ma- 
chine in a central filing shop was recently 
demonstrated by the Sharp Construction Co., 
local building contractor, and the results shown 
in an impartial certified survey made by the 
A. C. Nielsen Co., an industrial engineering 
firm of Chicago. 

The Sharp company during the busy season 
of about thirty-two weeks employs about 





The Foley Automatic Saw Filer 


sixty carpenters, and fifteen carpenters for 
fifteen weeks. To keep these men busy, 6,570 
saws must be filed in the course of a year. 

Previous to the purchase of the Foley Auto- 
matic Saw Filer, each carpenter filed his own 
saws, including on the average two filings of 
a rip saw and one filing of a cross-cut saw 
each week. Each filing took the carpenter 
from his work for periods varying from thirty 
minutes to an hour, which for the three filings 
meant a loss of time of an hour and a half a 
week, taking the lowest figure of thirty min- 
utes for each operation. At a wage of $1 an 
hour the week’s cost for saw filing was $1.50, 
and the cost for each saw was fifty cents. 
This system did not always produce good re- 
sults, for, while some carpenters could do a 
first class ,ob of saw filing, it was found for 
most efficient use that the average saw was 
not properly filed. 

Then the Foley filer was installed to care 
for all saws. It was found that with this 
machine the actual cost of filing the saws was 
only 36.6 cents each, a saving of 13.4 per saw, 
or $880.38 per year for 6,570 saws. In arriv- 
ing at these figures, a liberal depreciation for 
the automatic filer was included, as well as 
interest on the investment, an allowance for 
repairs and maintenance, power to operate the 
machine, files, labor, and the pick-up and de- 
livery of the saws by truck. 

In addition to the saving in cost of the filing 
itself, it was discovered that the saws were 
uniformly in better condition. lvery tooth 
was filed exactly the same as the one next 
to it, and the spacing was even. This uni- 
formity in height and size assured that every 
tooth would cut. It was estimated that the 
saws were not less than 25 percent more effi- 
cient in cutting, and by giving better and 
quicker cuts saved an average of from twenty 
to thirty minutes of ea_n man’s time eacn 
day. Computing the time thus saved at the 
lower figure of twenty minutes per man per 
day, a saving of 4,015 man hours was effected 
during the year. Adding the $4,015 thus saved 
to the $880.38 saved on the cost of the filing, 
and deducting $100 as cost of the truck to call 
for and deliver the saws, the combined sav- 
ing was $4,795.38, more than enough to pay 
for the Foley Automatic Saw Filer twenty- 
four times each year. The life of the ma- 
chine is conservatively estimated at ten years. 

Briefly, the investigators found that the 
Foley Filer accomplished speedier filing of 
the saws and reduced the labor cost of filing, 
effected a saving on the cost of files because 
more saws can be filed per file on the machine 
than by hand, and produced better filed saws 
which are more efficient, cut faster and truer, 
and save the carpenters’ time. 


The machine used is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. It is adapted to the 
filing of all kinds of hand saws, band saws 
from one eighth of an inch to four and a half 
inches wide, and cross cut circular saws from 
three inches to twenty-four inches in diameter. 
It will file any size of teeth, from four points 
to sixteen points to the inch. It is easy and 
simple to operate. After the saw has been 
put in and adjusted, the filing and jointing 
are both automatic. 

Many retail lumbermen find it profitable to 
maintain a Foley Saw Filing Service for their 


customers. Some give the service free and 
others charge for it. The superior job of filing 
pleases, and the service attracts new cus- 





tomers who buy their lumber at the yard 
where they can get their saws filed, t¢ 
Lumbermen may secure more detailed jp. 
formation about this machine from the Foley 
Manufacturing Co. (successor to the Foley 
Saw Tool Co., Inc.), 11 Main Street, N, E. 
Minneapolis, Minn., or by writing to the editor 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Used Machinery Bulletin 


Buyers of used machinery and equipment 
will be especially interested in Bulletin No, 
391 just issued by the Walter A. Zelnicker 
Supply Co., of St. Louis. This is an olg 
established concern in this line, having sup. 
plied the wants of the trade in all kinds of 
used machinery and equipment, including 
rails, accessories, contractors’ and railway 
equipment, tanks, pipe, piling, locomotive 
wrecking and overhead cars etc., for 31 years, 





Giant and Dwarf Pose Together 


While the world has stood amazed at the 
monstrous size, and the cruising ability, of the 
Graf Zeppelin, and while other worshippers at 
the shrine of magnitude have watched with 
wonder the cities poking the towers of tall 
buildings into the sky, the Ross Carrier Co., of 
Benton Harbor, Mich., has been working in its 
own way to develop something big. The new 
“OX” model Ross carrier is the result. 

The accompanying illustration gives some 
conception of the great size of this latest prod- 
uct of the Ross factory, showing how it towers 


above a partly completed Model 7, the smallést 
carrier the company makes. This machine, 
comparatively small, when completed is 
equipped with the same type of superstructure 
as the large one, and is designed to move 
heavy blocks of tinplate. 

Some idea of the size of the “OX” may be 
gathered when one learns that it can straddlea 
pile of lumber or other material six feet wide 
and nearly seven feet high, and transport it 
with ease. The length of the carrier is four- 
teen feet. 








Showing how the new “OX” model Ross carrier towers above the Model 7, the smallest machine 
made by the Ross Carrier Co. 
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Unloading from Above 


Trucks carrying lumber which is to be used 
in the building of skyscrapers must be loaded 
in a manner much different from that em- 
ployed when the bill is to be delivered out on 
Island Avenue or Maple Street where Will 
Wilson is building a new bungalow. The latter 
probably will be unloaded on to the ground, 
put in the former instance the lumber often 
is hoisted 200 or 300 feet or more before it is 
put to use. 

An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
happened to be walking past the corner of 
La Salle and Madison streets, in Chicago, re- 
cently just as a large load of lumber was 
being taken from a truck and hoisted to the 
fifteenth floor of the One La Salle Building, 
which is now under construction. (When com- 
pleted it will be forty-nine stories in height.) 
As proclaimed by signs on the sides of the 
truck, the lumber was furnished by the Joseph 
Bros. Lumber Co. The writer paused to 
watch and take the pictures which are repro- 
duced on this page. 

As can be seen in the upper illustration, the 
lumber was piled on the truck in two sections, 
separated by two-by-fours. As soon as the 
truck was “spotted,” on La Salle Street, a long 
beam swung over the rim of what was then 
the top of the building, and a tackle-block, 
suspended from a quintet of steel cables, was 
lowered. Another cable, with a hook on each 
end, was fastened around the big bunch of 
boards in the manner shown, each man doing 
his part with the deft precision and speed 
that marks the _ expert. Then with the 
guardianship of stalwart policemen, workmen 
stretched ropes, interrupting traffic on a half- 
block of Chicago’s “canyon of commerce.” A 
motor, high up somewhere above clattering 
riveters, purred, and a couple thousand feet 
of southern pine soared aloft, to disappear 
over the edge of the great pile of masonry 
and steel. 

That looked easy enough, but we wondered 
how the men would put the sling under the 
lower half of the load, which was flat on the 
bed of the truck. The wonderment was not 
for long, however, for soon the boom swung 
out again, and the tackle-block and sling again 
descended. In the meantime a workman began 
turning a crank at the rear of the truck, and 
the remainder of the load slid back about three 
feet on the rollers. The sling could then be 
quite easily slipped around the rear end of 
the piled lumber, and that part was raised 
about three feet. The two-by-fours were put 
into use again, on the bed of the truck, and 
the lumber was lowered. The sling was ad- 
justed again, as for the first part of the load. 
Once more the ropes blocked traffic and a 
heavy mass of lumber was lifted high. 

This sort of scene is far from unusual nowa- 
days in Chicago, city of winds, speed and com- 
merce, for in addition to its business needs 
of the present (which are immense and which 
must be served) the big town is: getting all 
dressed up for thé Century of Progress Ex- 
position, the World’s Fair of 1933. There are 
no less than ten skyscrapers now in various 
stages of construction, from the building of 
foundations to the point of near completion 
and part occupancy, in the downtown busi- 
hess section alone. On every working day 
the sound of nails being hammered through 
boards may be heard, providing one’s ears are 
delicately enough calibrated to tune out the 
clang and bang of the pneumatic riveters, for 
all these buildings use an enormous amount of 
lumber, even though they are considered struc- 
tures of steel. and masonry. There is nearly 
always lumber to be seen around the base of 
such buildings, and now and then one ses 
it arrive. .The writer happened to pass the 
Place on Van Buren Street, just west of Michtf- 
8an Boulevard, where the 29-story Bucking- 
ham Building is under construction, in time 
to see a load of lumber, similar to that de- 
Scribed above, lifted to the tenth floor from 
one of the Edward Hines Lumber Co.’s trucks. 
Similar occurrences are going on elsewhere, 
for “it happens every day.” 


Perhaps the reader asks, “Where does it all 
go to, in such buildings?” The writer asked 
that same question, of Joseph M. Callner, sec- 
retary of the Joseph Bros. company. He ex- 
plained that it is largely used for the making 











The upper half of the load starts on its way. 

Note the wooden forms, in the upright column 

just beyond the tackle block, into which con- 
crete already has been poured 


of forms for the concrete. Thus, wherever 
concrete is poured around iron girders for the 
making of the modern “reinforced concrete” 
buildings, one may be sure that there was 
plenty of lumber used also. 

But the lumber is not confined to that part 
of the building which one can see. It is sunk 
into the ground, clear down sixty or eighty 
feet to bed-rock, to form the “lagging” or 
“cribbing” for the caissons, the foundation of 














The lower part of the load has been moved 

back on the rollers, and the rear end of the 

lumber has been raised for the insertion of 
two-by-fours underneath on the truck 








the skyscraper. In the One La Salle Building 
the lagging alone required 200,000 feet of lum- 
ber. And for this same purpose lumber trucks 
rolled up to the Chicago Merchandise Mart 
(which when completed will be the largest 
mercantile building in the world) and deliv- 
ered over 1,500,000 feet of pine. 

Without the lumber company’s truck, and 
all it typifies, the builder of steel and concrete 
skyscrapers would be “out of luck.” 


Drivers Who Never Grow Old 


Drivers of motor trucks are fortunate. They 
have it in their power to keep from growing 
old. That, at least, is the claim of the “Wright 
Engine Builder,’ which proceeds to list some 
of the methods which are most popular. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in passing these along, 
takes pleasure in recommending them to lum- 
bermen everywhere. <A copy of these inside 
tips on how it is done, if pasted up on the 
garage door in the lumber yard, will doubtless 
be thankfully received by the drivers. We feel 
reasonably sure that any man who follows 
these precepts while driving a lumber truck 
will never grow old. Here they are: 


Always drive fast out of alleys. You might 
hit a policeman. There’s no telling. 


Always race with locomotives to crossings. 
Engineers like it. It breaks the monotony of 
their jobs. 

Always pass the car ahead on curves or 
turns. Don’t use the horn. 


Demand half the road—the middle half. In- 
sist on your rights. 


Always lock your brakes when skidding. It 
makes the jog more artistic. Often you can 
turn clear around. 


Always drive close to pedestrians in wet 
weather. Dry cleaners will erect a monument 
to your memory. 


Always try to pass cars on a hill when pos- 
sible. You can turn somewhere surely if you 
meet another car at the top. 


Never look around when you back up. There 
is never anything behind your truck. 


A few shots of booze will enable you to 
make your car do real stunts. For permanent 
results, quaff long and deeply of the flowing 
bowl before taking the wheel. 

Drive as fast as you can on wet pavements. 
There is always something to stop you if you 
lose control—often another truck, or a plate 
glass window. 

With these suggestions to inspire their -brains, 
we are quite sure our readers, or the drivers 
of their trucks, can devise other schemes equally 
efficient. 


Hymeneal 


WHERRITT-LAURAINE. Frank D. Wher- 
ritt, sales manager of the Sabine Lumber Co., 
Houston, Texas, was married on Tuesday, Aug. 
20, to Miss Josephine Evelyn Lauraine, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. William Vernon Lauraine, of Hous- 
ton. The young couple are both popular in 
Houston social circles and Mr. Wherritt is 
considered one of the most likable and enter- 
prising young lumbermen in the southern city. 


MURDOCK-THOMPSON. Announcement has 
been made of the marriage of William Francis 
Murdock, who is associated in business with 
his father, John T. Murdock, in the operation 
of the Webster Lumber & Supply Co., Webster, 
Mags., to Miss Grace Helen Thompson, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William Thompson, of 
Dudley, Mass. The wedding took place at 
St. Louis Church in Webster on Labor Day. 


NBEILSON-FIELD. Martin Young Neilson 
and Miss Marjorie Field of Tacoma, Wash., 
were married Aug. 24 at the home in that city 
of Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Field, parents of the 
bride. Mr. Field is president and manager of 
the National Wood Products & Crossarm Ca. 
of Tacoma. The ceremony took place at the 
Field residence at Day Island. Mr. Neilson 
is the son of Mrs. Anna K. Neilson of Belling- 
ham, and is engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness in Tacoma. Mrs. Neilson is one of the 
most popular girls in Tacoma society and is 
an accomplished musician. The young couple 
left on a short wedding trip and on their 
return will make their home at the Biltmore 


apartments, in Tacoma. 
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Necrological Record of the Week 


FRANKLIN MOON, dean of the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and one of the most prominent figures in 
scientific forestry, died at a hospital in Syra- 
cuse on Tuesday, Sept. 
38, after an operation. 
Dean Moon was taken 
suddenly ill at Cran- 
berry Lake in the 
Adirondacks, where he 
had been vacationing, 
and rushed to the hos- 
pital. X-ray disclosed 
a perforated gall blad- 
der and an operation 
was performed at once. 
He rallied nicely and 





The Late 
FRANKLIN MOON 





every hope was held 
out for his recovery. 
His weakened condi- 
tion, however, due to 
an illness of the pre- 
vious spring, made it 
impossible for him to 
resist the poison of in- 
fection and death re- 
sulted. He had not 
been in good health 
for a number of years. 
Dean Moon was a leader in New York State and 
National forestry education. He built up the 
New York State College of Forestry to a posi- 
tion of eminence in its field and was recognized 
in Europe as widely as in America. He was born 
at Easton, Pa., July 3, 1880. He was gradu- 
ated from Amherst and took a post graduate 
course at Harvard and the Yale Forest School. 
For a time he was in the United States Forest 
Service and later in the New York State serv- 
ice. He became dean of the State College of 
Forestry in 1920. Several years ago he was 
a delegate to the World Forestry Congress in 
Rome and spent a year studying European 
systems of forest education, visiting eleven 
different countries and their forest schools. 
He was author of a number of books and 
many reports and articles. One of his books, 
“The Book of Forestry,” an elementary and 
popular treatise on the subject for boys, has 
been widely read and is still popular, being 
about the only thing of its kind available. 
With Nelson CC. Brown he collaborated on a 
book “The Elements of Forestry.” Just a few 
weeks ago he had been appointed by Gov. 
Roosevelt a delegate to the State tax con- 
ference at which forest taxation will be con- 
sidered. Mr. Moon is survived by his wife 
and a son, Franklin, also a sister, Mrs. John 
Miller, of Nazareth, Pa. 











CHARLES D. STIMSON, lumberman, capi- 
talist and civic leader of Seattle, Wash.. died 
at his home in the Highlands, suburb of that 
city, on Thursday night, Aug. 29, after an ill- 
ness of one week. Mr. Stimson was 72 years 
old. He was born in Newago County, Michi- 
gan, the son of Thomas D. Stimson, a lum- 
berman of that section. He was educated in 
the schools of Big Rapids, Mich., the Todd 
Seminary for Boys, the Shattuck School at 
Faribault, Minn., and Racine college, Racine, 
Wis. The lumber industry claimed him even 
as a boy when he worked during his vaca- 
tions around the sawmills, and he acquired 
an interest in his father’s mill upon his grad- 
uation from college. He came to Chicago as a 
young man and took charge of a lumber mill. 
In 1884 he began a survey of the timber lands 
of the United States, working with his father 
under the direction of James M. Rose, of 
Seattle. The survey resulted in the removal 
of the Stimson interests to the Puget Sound 
district. Charles Stimson went to Seattle in 
1889 and one year later, with his brothers, he 
formed the Stimson Mill Co. During the first 
two years he served as secretary and treas- 
urer and later as president, which office he 
held until his death. 

Mr. Stimson was married in 1882 to Miss 
Harriet Overton, of Big Rapids, who survives 
him with one son, Thomas D., and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Scott Bullitt. 


When the United States entered the world 
war, Mr. Stimson, although in active control 
of large business interests, took up the work 
of manager of the northwestern division of 
the American Red Cross at a salary of a dollar 


a year. He plunged into that work with the 
utmost enthusiasm and through his efforts 


Seattle greatly oversubscribed its quota in the 
various drives and the city won national recog- 
nition. Mr. Stimson was a recognized author- 


ity on lumbering and the State and Federal 
leaders constantly sought his advice. He was 
also deeply interested in all sorts of outdoor 
sports, was commodore of the Seattle Yacht 
Club for ten years and won fame as a re- 
markable rifleman. He owned the first Pack- 
ard automobile in Seattle. He was a patron of 
art, music and various philanthropies. Besides 
his lumber interests.-Mr. Stimson was presi- 
dent of the South Seattle Land Co., the C. E. 
Stimson Co., and the Metropolitan Building 
Co., director Metropolitan Bank, and director 
the General Insurance Co. of America and held 
other offices of the kind. He was a director 
of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition held in 
Seattle and was president of the Highlands, 
an exclusive suburban community, and held 
— and membership in numerous Seattle 
clubs. 


HENRY HARRISON WELTY, one of the 
most successful and best known retail lumber- 
men of the Southwest and later as well known 
in the wholesale trade, died at his home in 
Topeka, Kan., on Aug. 22, at the age of 75. 
Mr. Welty was born at Nora, IIL, in 1854 and 
graduated from Carthage College, Carthage, 
Ill. He entered the lumber business at Logan, 
with the Howell Bros. Lumber Co., later mov- 
ing to Downs, Kan., which became the head- 
quarters of the George W. Howell lineyards 
which were afterwards in Atchison, and then 
St. Louis. Mr. Welty later formed the Central 
Lumber Co. and then joined with William H. 
Noll and his son, Lyle M., in the Noll-Welty 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City. Moving to To- 
peka, Kan., in 1912, he entered into the life 
of that city, taking active interest in its edu- 
cational and recreational facilities. No citi- 
zen, probably, contributed more to the up- 
building of his town than Mr. Welty during 
his residence in Downs, which he served two 
terms as mayor, president of the Chautauqua, 
and in other capacities. A widow survives 
with three daughters, and two sons. Two sis- 
ters and four brothers also survive him. Mr. 
Welty had not been in good health for severai 
years. 


W. G. RAGLEY, pioneer Texas lumberman, 
died in a Dallas sanitarium, Saturday, Aug. 31, 
at the age of 76. Mr. Ragley, a native of 
Pennsylvania, had lived in Texas since 1877 
and had been engaged in lumbering all of that 
time. His first operation was at Red Rock, 
after which he had a mill at Jefferson, where 
he lived until 1886, when he took charge of 
the Jefferson Lumber Co. at Kildare. With 
his two sons, Martin J. and Frank J., and a 
son-in-law, A. H. Schluter, he organized the 
Ragley Lumber Co., which operated until 1900, 
when they moved to Ragley, Shelby County, 
where a mill was built under name of W. G. 
Ragley & Sons, in 1901. After the timber 
was cut out there Mr. Ragley went to Car- 
mona, where he organized the Saner-Ragley 
Lumber Co., still operating. Several years 
ago he retired from active business and two 
years ago moved to Houston. A widow, two 
sons, Martin J., now in the lumber business 
at Quincy, Calif., and Frank J., living in Hous- 
ton, and one ‘daughter, Mrs. J. C. Saner, of 
Dallas, are the survivors. 


ALBERT A. MASON, for years a member of 
the wholesale hardwood trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
died on Sept. 1 at his home, aged about 60. 
He had been in ill health for several weeks, 
but his death was unexpected. He began busi- 
ness as a lumberman as a young man, in part- 
nership with his brother-in-law, Herbert S. 
Janes, with whom he was interested in south- 
ern timber property. Later he became asso- 
ciated with. the former Empire Lumber Co. 
About twenty years ago he became a partner 
of Samuel A. Taylor in the wholesale lumber 
firm of Taylor & Mason, and for a number of 
years past he had conducted the business on 
his own account, with office in the White 
building. Mr. Mason was a member of Wash- 
ington Lodge of the Masons, of the Buffalo 
Club, and of the Buffalo Lawn Bowlers’ As- 
sociation. He was a bachelor and is survived 
by a sister, Mrs. Jessie Mason Janes, of New 
York, and an aunt, with whom he made his 
home. 


AUGUST KNUPPBL, aged 72, president for 
many years of the Appleton Lumber & Fuel 
Co., and mayor of Appleton, Wis., during 1915 
and 1916, died at his home in that city, Aug. 
27, after an illness lasting since fall. After 
recently retiring from the lumber and fuel 
concern he became head of the Appleton Mar- 
ble & Granite Works and was identified with 
many other business institutions in the city. 
He was born in Westphalia, Germany, went to 


Philadelphia, then Milwaukee in 1879 ang had 
lived in Appleton since 1881. He is survive 
by his wife, Mrs. Adeline Knuppel; one goy 
Arnold of Los Angeles; one daughter, Mrs 
Eugenia Wettengell, Appleton, and five grand. 
children. 


JAMES D. MARIS, 68 years old, president 
of the Indianapolis Sawed Veneer Co., dieg 
recently in an Indianapolis hospital after ap 
operation for goiter. A son made the trip 
from San Francisco to Indianapolis by air. 
plane for the funeral. Mr. Maris had beep 
active until a few days before his operation, 
He established his company as one of the first 
of its kind in the city about thirty years ago, 
Before that he had been engaged in building 
contracting. He was a member of sevéral 
secret orders and clubs. He is survived by a 
widow and two sons. 


FRANK HOWARD WILSON, 
the J. C. Wilson (Ltd.), which has mills ar 
Lachute and St. Jerome, Que., passed away 
recently at his summer home at Ste. Agathe 
des Monte at Lac Brule, in his 58th year. Mr, 
Wilson had been in ill health for some time, 
During the course of his active career he was 
at various times Governor of McGill Univer. 
sity, president of the Montreal Arena Co. and 
manager of the Victoria Hockey Club, when 
that organization won the Stanley cup at Win- 
nipeg many years ago. 


president of 


JOSEPH LEE, 84 years old, a pioneer Michi- 
gan lumberman, died at his home in Evanston, 
{ll., Sunday, Sept. 1, after a short illness. Mr, 
Lee operated a lumber business at Lees’ Land- 
ing, Oceana County, Michigan, until about 1897 
when he moved to Evanston. A widow, four 
sons and two daughters survive. Mr. and Mrs, 
Lee had celebrated their 62nd wedding anni- 
versary last Christmas. 





FLETCHER L. WALKER, JR. 


Son of the vice president and resident mana- 
ger of the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, 
Calif., killed in airplane crash, Aug. 23, while 
flying with brother, Kenneth, who was serl- 
ously injured. 


JOHN DAVIDSON, 89 years old, a pioneer 
lumber dealer of Wichita, Kas., died at his 
home in that city Aug. 30. In 1877 he 
founded the Davidson & Case Lumber Co., and 
continued active in the business until 1890, 
when he sold out his interests. A son, John 
P. Davidson, and a daughter, Mrs. Harry Pot- 
tenger, survive. 


MARTIN J. QUINN, manager of the Algona, 
Iowa, yard of the Botsford Lumber Co, 
dropped dead Aug. 26 at Fairmont, Minn, 
while engaged in a Rotary club golf. tourna- 
ment. Mr. Quinn was 57 years old. A heart 
attack was pronounced the cause of death. 
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Increase in Hardwood Demand 
Reacts on Price Situation 


Sales Gain; Gum Has Advanced 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 3.—A good demand for 
southern hardwoods continues, with gum leading 
and oak not moving so well. Gum prices are 
advancing, mark-ups running from $2 to $5 a 
thousand, with practically all items in demand. 
Other hardwoods are firm in price and show a 
tendency to advance. The automobile trade sent 
in many big orders last week. It has been in 
the market for some time, but orders last week 
indicate that automotive plants are preparing 
for heavier production. Several of the larger 
automotive manufacturers who have been look- 
ing for bargains are now placing big orders 
for prompt and future delivery. Demand for 
gum for radio cabinet manufacture is mainly 
responsible for the increased prices being paid 
for this species. These makers of cabinets are 
willing to pay high prices to get prompt de- 
livery. The box and crate, interior trim, sash 
and door manufacturers and building trade 
lines have been buying hardwoods in quant 
ties and their purchases should keep up: well 
into the winter months. Hardwood flooring 
sales continue only fair, but there is every 
indication that buyers for flooring plants are 
beginning to look around for flooring oak and 
are placing some nice orders.~ Prices for floor- 
ing oak, regardless of the slow demand, have 
held up well during early fall. Overseas de- 
mand is showing signs of activity, and many 
exporters are beginning to receive orders at 
the advanced prices. With vacation period 
over in England, buyers are beginning to seek 
stock, and realizing the strength of the south- 
ern market placing orders. 

Production has been heavy, as logging con- 
ditions have been ideal, but manufacturers as 
a whole are not accumulating excess stocks, 
and there is but little fear of overproduction, 
2s sales keep pace with output. Some mills 
ae running nights and have put on extra shifts. 

T. E. Sledge, chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, announces that a special train will be 
run from Memphis on the night of Sept. 18 
for the annual convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. All southern lum- 
bermen are urged to join with the Memphis 
crowd in the trip to Chicago, and those inter- 
ested should write at once to the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, Hotel Peabody, Memphis. 


Auto and Furniture Plants Buying 


Cincinnati, Onto, Sept. 3. — Cincinnati 
wholesalers in general are in a more optimistic 
frame of mind. Three large building opera- 
tions and construction of the $45,000,000 union 
passenger terminals will keep Cincinnati labor 
well employed for the next four or five years. 
All of these projects will require much lumber, 
for the most part low grades for concrete 
forms, and fancy hardwoods for interior finish. 

There is a better inquiry for thick ash, sound 
wormy oak and hard and soft maple and some 
elm from the automobile and body building 
trades. Automotive factories are getting back 
into production. Inch oak and gum are in fair 

and by the furniture factories, and inch 
sound wormy chestnut is wanted for core 
work in furniture and cabinet trades. Sales of 
ppalachian woods are much improved; 2A 
Poplar and Nos. 2 and -3-A common oak are 
Moving well at firm prices. Oak flooring is 
more active. Maple flooring sales are better 
also. There is improved export inquiry, and 
Several pretty fair sales have been made. Deal- 
trs have to meet keen competition, but prices 


are generally more satisfactory than they were 
last year. British buyers are the most active. 

Several good orders for pine and fir timbers 
have been placed by the union depot contractors, 
and some oak and pine piling is being bought. 
Numbers of heavy timbers are being used in 
covering the tracks of the railroads and in 
trestle work and bridging. The big lumber 
orders, however, will come later when the con- 
crete forms are to be provided. 


Trade Outlook Improving 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Sept. 3.—The hardwood 
trade has been curtailed by the holiday. From 
this time on a better volume of orders is 
looked for, continuing the favorable trend of 
the trade that was started several weeks ago. 
One of the wholesalers states that he has found 
collections to be considerably better of late, 
and he regards this as quite a favorable sign, 
indicating that manufacturing plants are doing 
more business and are receiving prompter pay- 
ments for their goods. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tona- 
wanda, is bringing in more lumber this year 
than for several years. Robert Behler is now 
traveling in Ohio for the company. A number 
of company representatives are visiting the 
home office to inspect yard stocks. H. D. How- 
den, manager Philadelphia office, was there one 
day last week and L. D. Blauvelt, of Atlantic 
Highlands, and Robert Johnson, of New York, 
will be there part of this week. 

W. H. Stradella, for years vice president of 
the Northern Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, 
has moved his office from Tonawanda Island 
to the Sweeney Building, North Tonawanda, 
where he is carrying on a wholesale business, 
making a specialty of northern pine. 

The annual reunion of the order of J. E. W. 
S., of which Orson E. Yeager is a charter mem- 
ber, will be held at the summer home of former 
Sheriff Frank W. Tyler on Grand Island, Sept. 
21, 

William B. Conroy, of the Conroy-Buchanan 
Lumber Co., Jamestown, N. Y., was a visitor 
here last week. 


Feeling Good Over Outlook 


LoutsviLLe, Ky., Sept. 3.—Prices of hard- 
woods continue steady and virtually unchanged. 
Demand is a trifle spotted, but fairly good as 
a whole. Automotive business is a trifle bet- 
ter, as heavy production on 1930 models will 
get under way before long. The radio industry 
is buying right along. Demand for interior 
trim and hardwood flooring has not been up 
to anticipations. Furniture business is only 
fair. Store fixtures and cabinet business ap- 
proaches normal. Some of the dimension 
plants, which produce principally automotive 
stock and were down recently, are back in 
operation again. Oak and gum have been more 
active, common sap gum especially so, while 
poplar is moving more freely even in the bhet- 
ter grades. Walnut, which was a trifle dull for 
a time, has been in much better inquiry and 
movement. Taken as a whole, the hardwood 
industry in Louisville is feeling rather good 
over the outlook. Prices of inch stock at 
Louisville: Poplar, FAS, southern, $85; Appa- 
lachian, $95; saps and selects, $65@70; No. 1, 
$48@53; No. 2 A, $36@40; No. 2 B, $26@27. 


Walnut, FAS, $240@250; selects, $165@170; ~ 


No. 1, $95@100; No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, 
FAS, $58; No. 1, $43 to $44; quartered sap, 
FAS, $61; No. 1, $46 to $47; plain red gum, 
FAS, $98; No. 1, $50; quartered red, FAS 
$100; No. 1, $52. Cottonwood, $51, $35 and 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 78 and 79 
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Handbook of 


Wood 
Construction 


Principles—Practice— Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 


Construction Engineer, 
Nat’l Committee on: Wood Utilization. 


Tus book was prepared under 
the direction of the control com- 
mittee of the National Committee 
of Wood Utilization and is rec- 
ommended and fully endorsed by 
this body which was appointed 
by President Herbert Hoover. 


Ir is the first comprehensive and 
authoritative, yet simple and easy 
to understand, guide to good 
wood-using practice ever pub- 
lished. It is an honest-to-good- 
ness manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construction. 
Plentiful illustrations reinforce 
and clarify text. 


Ir is a reference work that 
should be on the desk of every 
lumberman to decide all ques- 
tions affecting the use of wood 
in construction, to aid in the effi- 
cient selection and application of 
lumber and promote efficient and 
economical forms of design. 


700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6x9" —2" thick 


$ per 
copy 


Postpaid 


American fiuberman 


431 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 


Est. 1873 
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UL SOUTHERN 
IND Yellow Pine 


BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


KAUL 


LUMBER 
co. 


BIRMINGHAM ALAe 










We season lumber 
to the moisture 
content you re- 
quire. 





North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














: CASING 
Kiln Dried, Well_Manu- . 
factured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
Per Day. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
International Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 











SISALKRAFT 


“more than a building paper” 


can be used for a dozen different protective 
purposes on any type of building job, besides 
giving the finest of waterproof and wind- 
proof protection anywhere that building paper 
is required. 

Sisalkraft’s wide range of use and its econom- 
ical protection cause it to be specified by archi- 
tects and used by contractors everywhere. 
Volume sales at quick profits are available 
for dealers who handle Sisalkraft. 
Investigate today. ¢* 


The Sisalkraft Co. 


205 W. Wacker Drive (Canal Station) 
Chicago, Ill. AL 9-7 Gray 


HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Keller and Boyd 
Owner: and 


Operz.tors 





























$32. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. Southern red 
oak, $68, $52 and $42, white, $86, $54 and $44. 
Appalachian plain red oak, $85 and $55; plain 
white, $96 and $58; quartered white, $135 and 
$75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

Clarence E, Howard, builder, lumberman 
and formerly a member of the Howard Ship- 
yards Co., at Jeffersonville, Ind., has taken 
up his permanent residence in Albuquerque, 
N. M. He sold out at Jeffersonville and went 
to Albuquerque, but returned and re-entered 
the lumber business. This time he is moving his 
entire family. He sold his lumber business to 
Joe F. Voigt, who will operate it as the Jeffer- 
sonville Lumber Co. 


Expects Larger Overseas Demand 


Battimore, Mp., Sept. 3—While Harvey M. 
Dickson, secretary National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, is not in a position to report an 
actual improvement in the foreign business 
during the last two weeks or so, he continues 
hopeful. Today he said: 

“This is the vacation season in the United 
Kingdom, when it is impossible to get buyers 
and brokers and the timber trade generally 
interested in offerings. Stocks in the hands 
of consumers have been running lower and 
lower until supplies have become actually 
scant, and replacements on a more or less ex- 
tended scale will have to be made before long. 
There is every prospect, as a consequence, 
that when members of the trade return to 
their duties a decided impetus to the inquiry 
will be given. It will then be a matter not 
only of providing for larger current needs, 
but of bringing assortments up to a level 
where withdrawals can be readily effected 
so that the absorption may be expected to run 
ahead of the actual consumption demand. 
Members of the trade in England keep them- 
selves well informed concerning the trend 
in the United States relative to production as 
well as distribution, and thus they are well 
aware of the fact that the conditions in this 
country favor an advance in prices rather 
than a decline. Consequently, even though 
the amount of speculative business done may 
be small, the English timber brokers and 
buyers will none the less be disposed to 
augment their commitments with regard to 
American hardwoods and will place orders 
with increasing freedom.” 


Better Fall Trade Expected 


WARREN, ARK., Sept. 3.—Some improvement 
in hardwood demand is noted, though the entire 
list has not benefited. Oak flooring is moving 
in fair volume, with some items becoming 
scarce and oversold, particularly the better 
grades of plain red oak in all widths and thick- 
nesses, and 13/16x1%-inch clear plain is in 
strong demand, with supply somewhat limited. 
Both red and sap gum are selling well, with 
better prices in sight in the near future. The 
demand for rough oak does not cover the vis- 
ible supply, and prices have sagged slightly. 
Fall business is already opening up and most 
mills are of the opinion that an upward revision 
in prices on several items of oak flooring and 
other worked stocks will soon take place. 

Continued dry weather has made possible the 
logging of bottom lands, with the result that 
a good supply of logs is available for both 
small and large operators. The quality of logs 
is as good as could be hoped for. 


Third Party on Contract Recovers 


GREENWICH, CONN., Sept. 3.—A_ recognized 
judicial precedent of Connecticut is upset, and 
a very important turning point in the law of 
contracts reached by a local case in which the 
supreme court ruled that “a third party for 
whose benefit a provision has been inserted in 
a contract may sue thereon.” : 

The suit in question was one in which judg- 
ment was rendered in the superior court for 
the Byram Lumber Co., of Port Chester, N. Y., 
against Mary Z. Page, of this city, and her 
agents, the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. The 
supreme court upholds the decision. 

The Byram company contracted with the 


————— 
Warhurst Corporation to furnish building ma. 
terial for construction of the Page dwellj 
here. A bond had been executed by the Aetna 
company, assuring complete performance of her 
contract with the Warhurst Corporation. When 
the latter firm failed to complete the contract 
Mary Page was reimbursed by the Aetna com. 
pany, but the Byram Lumber Co. went unpai¢, 
and thereupon entered suit, which it won under 
this decision. 


An Unusual Suburban Home 


St. Louts, Mo., Sept. 2—A rather unusual 
but very attractive home is that of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. P. Wagner, situated in Kirkwood, a 
suburb of this city, and shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

The wood products used in its construction, 
with the exception of the thatched shingled 
roof, were furnished by the Malvern Lumber 
Co. from its plant at Perla, Ark., and the fol- 
lowing interesting details of construction are 
from data kindly supplied by M. H. Strauss, 
secretary of the Malvern company. 

The logs which make up the exterior of the 
house are short-leaf yellow pine. The floors 
are Bé&better vertical-grain short-leaf pine, 
with the exception of the living room floor, 
which is of knotty No. 3 oak tie siding, dow- 
elled to the pine sub-floor. 

The living room is very unusual, all timbers 
béing hand-hewn and exposed. This room ex- 














Quite unusual for a city suburban home is 

this residence, which besides its log exterior 

embodies many other attractive features that 
express the tastes of the owners 


tends clear up to the gable roof the same as 
in an old-time barn. In this room is a fire- 
place with mantel made from a pine log split 
in half. The fireplace is of native stone and 
petrified hickory shipped from Malvern, Ark. 

From the center of the ceiling of this room 
is hung an old wagon wheel, which forms the 
electric light fixture, and is equipped with 
eight lights made to resemble old-fashioned 
oil lamps. 

The walls of the living room are wain- 
scotted 7 feet high, with a hand-hewn 4x6- 
inch piece of pine between each panel. 

Besides the living room, which measures 
20x35 feet, the house contains a dining room, 
kitchen, three bedrooms and two baths, and in 
the basement is a two-car garage. 


Forest Station for Missouri 


Cotumsta, Mo., Sept. 3.—A forestry experi- 
ment station, to be established by the depart- 
ment of agriculture, probably will be started 
here this fall, according to Dr. Frederick Dun- 
lap, State forester. Missouri has no experiment 
station of that kind at present. The station 
will conduct experiments especially with 4 
view to determining the best varieties of trees 
to plant in the Ozark regions that are not 
suited to agriculture. 
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What’s Inside 


Some folks would stick their noses up, 
At our old cookhouse, I suppose, 
Because when folks sit down to sup 
Some people have that kind of nose; 
But I don’t care about the cup, 
It’s what’s inside the cup that goes. 


Yes, I suppose some lady fair 

Would rather starve than eat off tin, 
Some fellah notice greasespots where 

The polish really should of been; 
But, as for dishes, I don’t care 

For what’s outside a dish, but in. 


The stuckup nose don’t indicate 
They’re any better folks than me. 

I’ve logged all over this whole State, 
Seen all the folks there is to see, 

And what’s inside the small, the great, 
Will show what kind of folks they be. 


A stuckup nose, a lowdown heart, 
You'll find together more or less; 
You seldom find ’em far apart, 

The Great I Ams and cussedness— 
And all that matters, though you’re smart, 

Is what’s inside of you, I guess. 

EGO 

“The Great Shires,” first baseman of the 
Chicago White Sox, got the name from him- 
self, and yet he is likely to become that, be- 
cause he has the batting and fielding ability 
to back it ip. “What the fans want is more 
hitting,” says Shires, “and I am the guy to 
give it to them.” Call it ego if you will, con- 
fidence if you are more charitable, or good 
publicity sense, which is more likely. We 
imagine while the public is laughing at Shires 
(but talking about him) he is laughing even 
harder at the public. 

You may have read some of these limericks 

that Shires writes about himself and his own 
greatness, which the newspapers are glad to 
print. We were down the field the other day 
at an exhibition game at Grand Rapids and 
the White Sox were at bat. Shires, who had 
just hit a pop fly to first, came over and we 
had a little visit. After we had both lied 
about how much we liked each other’s poetry, 
Shires remarked, “But what I like to read is 
something about myself.” 
_ There is nothing in the world so egotistical, 
Im our Opinion, as to imagine that you are in 
danger of being accused of egotism if you 
talk about yourself. In other words, if a 
man talks about himself he is not necessarily 
an egotist; but if he talks about himself and 
then says he is afraid people will call him 
an egotist because he talks about himself, 
then he is an egotist indeed—for he is egotist 
enough to believe that if he talks about him- 
self other people will observe what he is talk- 
ing about. 

Of egotism we have a horror, but proper 
self-appreciation ‘we admire—that beautiful, 
calm, unconscious self-appreciation that never 
imagines it could possibly be accused of being 
egotistical. We recall a case in point—a bar- 
ber in the little town back home. He was a 

rman who in his younger days had han- 
dled the sword of the Fatherland as expertly 
as he later manipulated the plain and unro- 
mantic American razor—though probably not 
with as much execution. 

His shop was on a side street of a Michi- 
gan city which possessed about a hundred 
such places of business. It was a “two-chair 
shop,” the other chair being presided over by 
a younger man named James. Our old bar- 


ber friend was wont to remark with a self- 
Satisfied smile and a glance at his assistant: 

“Dere’s only two goot parpers in dis town 
—me und Chim.” 


Then he would add after a pause, as if he 
had done himself an injustice: 

“Und I learnt Chim.” 

How much this proper self-appreciation is 
better than that hesitation and halting mod- 
esty which prefaces with an apology every 
statement that it is true, as though the speaker 
expected every fact to be doubted and every 
opinion criticized! We have heard people 
apologize for stating the self-evident. 

Coming down in a crowded elevator in the 
Fuller Building in New York one day we saw 
this illustrated. The elevator was jammed to 
the guards with office people leaving the struc- 
ture for lunch. A pretty stenographer in 
front of us said with a giggle to nobody in 
particular : 

“You may not believe it, but I am standing 
on one foot.” 

“Madam,” we said, bowing as politely as 
we could under the circumstances, “I do be- 
lieve it—for the foot you are standing on is 
mine !” 


We See b’ the Papers 


Would you call a dentist’s office a filling sta- 
tion? 

It used to be the sawmills that ran nights; 
now it’s the radios. 


The vacationist who comes back to work 
isn’t disappointed. 


America owes a good deal to the automobile, 
or to the dealers anyway. 


What we seem to need is more dry agents 
trying cases and fewer sampling them. 


A Chicago man proposes to build a tower 
670 feet high, giving the gods another laugh. 


When America gets over the idea that big- 
ness is greatness, then we may achieve great- 
ness. 

By the American standard, an elephant is 
that much more beautiful than a_ bluebird, 
for example. 


Beauty is more important than size, taste 
than luxury, and culture than wealth, and al- 
ways will be. 


The bugler thinks he can’t get ‘em up in 


the morning, but wait until he’gets married’ 


and has a hired girl. 


The people who can’t tell where all the 
money comes from are the ones who are sell- 
ing things to the people who don’t care where 
it goes to. 


Music 
Some quavering note at night 
From some far shore 
Has stirred mé more 
Than all your words, O wisdom, all your light, 
O glittering lamps— 
The sleeping camps, 
The dusky forest near, 
And then to hear 
Some faroff sweetness flung 
Across the night, that hung 
Like a great glow of music in the air, 
And naught else there. 


Yes, all the wisdom all the world has told 
Has left me cold; 

And then 

The camps, the land, 

The waters, and 

The woods again, 

And one sweet string 

That pierced through everything, 

The gloss and glitter of a futile world, 
One arrow hurled 

Through air— 

For then I knew 

When life is through 

The soul’s still there. 


‘ large, fast-working horizontal roughing 





A New Service 


for Lumber Dealers 


You can offer 
your present cus- 
tomers a real serv- 
ice, and get new 
customers coming 
into your yard by 
installing a Foley 
Saw Filing Service. 













Foley-filed saws 
cut better and 
stay sharp longer 
than the most expertly hand-filed 
saws. Every tooth is uniform — 
every tooth cuts. 


FOLEY sxircSAW F 


‘Files all kinds of hand saws, band 
saws and cross-cut circular saws, 
with standard 3-cornered taper filles. 
After saw is adjusted in machine, it 
files automatically. 

Mr. J. R. Hall, of the Bladen Lum- 
ber Co., writes, ““‘When we bought the 
Foley Filer we intended to file our 
own saws and we thought we could 
pick up enough business on the side 
to pay for it in the course of three 
or four years, but we are going to 
do that the first year and more too, 
the way we are getting saws to file.” 

Send for complete information 
about the Foley Automatic Saw Filer, 
and kow you can make it a profit- 
able investment. 


Foley Manufa 


Successors to Foley Saw Tool Co. 


131 Foley Bldg., 
11 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Co. 











You Can Make Money 
Edging Auto Glass 
With a LANGE 


DUPLEX 





ate a Lange Duplex Auto Glass 

Edger. Just set up this machine, 
connect to light socket and you are 
ready to make nice extra profits grind- 
ing, smoothing and polishing auto glass 
plates for sedan doors, windshields, etc. 
Two men can use a Lange Duplex at the 
same time without interference. Has 


N: EXPERIENCE required to oper- 


wheel, and vertical smoothing and polish- 
ing wheels. Complete, f. o. b. Chicago, 
only $175.00. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works. 
166 North May Street 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works, 

166 North May Street, Chicago 

We'd like your complete catalog of Lange Auto 
Glass Edgers, Tools and Supplies. 


Name 
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We cut your stock to order 
after being carefully Kiln- 
dried - large Kiln capacity. 
Let us figure on your 
requirements. 


We also manufacture Rough or Dressed 
PINE -HEMLOCK AND 
.. HARDWOOD LUMBER 
IDEAL’ Steel Burnished Rock 


FLOORING 
rustees= 


[Stephenson Coil 
== WELIS. Delta County, Mich: — 




















IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 
25/32 x 2 Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 
Brown Lumber Company 


Main Office: MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
Branch Office: 
1402 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 


Put 
“Come on Home” 


+ in your 
3 Mome Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman ag 
should be in every pubiic library 
in America. 

Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 
home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for 














G2 


our- 
self, one for the library, and one 
for the high school. (Regular 


price, $1.25 a copy.) 

Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
thing so likely to delight librarian, 
teachers and pupils, and to pro- 
mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


Address the Publisher, 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 

from you.) 































Protest Western Carriers’ Proposal 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—Counsel for the 
Southern Pine Association have filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a brief 
in I. & S. Docket No. 3283, vigorously pro- 
testing against the proposal of certain west- 
ern carriers to reduce rates on lumber from 
north Pacific coast points to destinations in 
Texas and Waurika, Okla. 

After reviewing the history of the rate 
situation and analyzing the evidence, the 
brief says: 


The record in this case is rather voluminous 
and has been brought about by the battle for 
markets between the competing lumber pro- 
ducers of the Pacific coast territory and the 
Southwest. The commission has had ample 
experience with situations of this character. 
The situation here rather closely parallels 
some of those that have been referred to in 
the cases cited. 

The respondents are clearly undertaking, 
regardless of consequences, to make rates 
that will enable the producers of lumber in 
the far Northwest to ship their product for 
distances in excess of 2,000 miles upon such 
terms that they may enter into competition 
with the producers of lumber right at the 
destination territory. The record shows that 
on general lumber items, because of their 
lighter weights and because of the economic 
conditions prevailing in their industry, the 
Douglas fir shippers can offer lumber on a 
70-cent freight rate in the 70-cent group in 
Texas, on the ordinary items, from $2 to $3 
a thousand feet lower than southern pine 
shippers sell in the same territory, and on 
timbers and larger items the difference is 
much greater. 

If another group of carriers serving the 
originating territory in Texas and Louisiana 
should undertake to put in effect a basis of 
lumber rates to points in Oregon and Wash- 
ington which would enable the southern pine 
producers to ship their lumber to those states 
in competition with the producers already 
located in those States, we doubt not that 
these same respondents would be protesting 
most bitterly and that the intervenors who 
are supporting them would feel that the very 
statement of such a purpose would consti- 
tute an outrage upon their industry. 

The Southern Pine Association requests the 
commission to order the cancellation of the 
suspended tariffs. 

The schedules under suspension were filed 
by the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
and their affiliated lines independently of the 
western group of railroads as a whole and 
over their protest. The protesting carriers 
likewise have filed a strong brief in support 
of the evidence which they presented at the 
hearings. 

“An adjustment of long standing would be 
disrupted with great loss of revenue solely 
for alleged motives of self-interest of the 
proponents,” say counsel for the protesting 
carriers. 

Counsel add that the controversy between 
the Douglas fir and western pine interests 
on the one hand and the southern pine in- 
terests on the other may be said to have 
started with the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Case in 1923, in which the commission re- 
duced rates into the territory involved in 
this proceeding. This 1923 docket was re- 
opened and the second decision in 1925 had 
the effect of further reducing these rates by 
greatly enlarging the destination groups. 

This disturbed the relationship between 
fir and western pine and southern pine by 
enabling the western producers to reduce the 
price. The Southern Pine Association 
promptly filed a complaint seeking similar 
reductions. The latter case was never heard 
for the reason that the southern carriers felt 
there was merit in the ‘contention of the 
southern producers and made reductions of 
approximately 3 cents per 100 pounds, effec- 
tive Nov. 1, 1927. 

“The western fir and pine interests imme- 
diately began negotiations for still further 
reductions,” counsel for the protesting car- 
riers continue, “but most of the carriers felt 
the see-saw game of rate slashing had gone 
far enough, if, indeed, not too far, and re- 
fused to join in any further reductions. 
However, the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific, with their affiliated companies, took 
independent action and published the tariff 


- proceeding of this character.” 


under suspension, which would further re. 
duce the north Coast rates 7% to 15 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

“That the vicious circle is likely to con- 
tinue until halted by the commission is ingj. 
cated by the fact that the Southern Pine Ag. 
sociation has already filed a new complaint, 
seeking additional reductions to meet any re. 
ductions made as the outcome of this cause” 

Other protestants filed a brief of equa} 
vigor, pointing out that many communities 
not affected by the proposed reductions woulq 
be certain to come before the commission 
and demand equal treatment, and would be 
wholly justified in so doing. 


asaadaaaasaaas 


West Coast Brief for Lower Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—The brief fileq 
on behalf of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association in I. & S. Docket No. 3,283 con- 
tends that the commission should find-that the 
proposed schedules have been. justified; that 
they are not less than reasonable minimum 
rates, and that public interest will not be 
harmed if the proposed schedules are allowed 
to take effect. 

The brief points out that other organizations 
and concerns supporting the suspended sched- 
ules are the Western Door Manufacturers’ 
Association, Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, California Redwood Association, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Davies-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., Larsson Traffic Service, Redwood 
Lumber Co., the Wheeler, Osgood Co., and the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Protestants mentioned in the West Coast 
brief included the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), of Waco, 
El Paso Sash & Door Co., Waco Chamber of 
Commerce, Houston Chamber of Commerce, 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, San Antonio Freight Bureau 
Steves Sash & Door Co., the Southern Pin 
Association and various Texas retail lumber 
men. - a 

It is contended by the West Coast assocla- 
tion that the opposition to the’ suspended rates 
is due to the fact that they:do not extend to 
Southwestern .territory generally. . 

A brief filed on behalf of the Weyerhaeuser 
company contends, among other things. that 
since the publication of rates prescribed by 
the commission in Docket No. 13,211 several 
important events have occurred which make 
it increasingly important to bring about re- 
duction of rates from the Northwest to Texas. 
Large increases in shipments through the 
Panama Canal to the Atlantic coast prohibit 
the all-rail movement of fir lumber from in- 
terior mills to the eastern seaboard, and they 
must look for markets elsewhere. Another 
development cited is the ‘“‘constantly expand- 
ing manufacture and use of substitute mate- 
rials,” which is declared to have reduced the 
demand for lumber, while the large influence 
of freight rates on delivered price makes it 


increasingly difficult to market lumber at 
points far removed from the northwestern 
mills. 

“These conditions,” the brief continues, 


“compel northwestern lumbermen to look to 
the Southwest for larger markets, but exist- 
ing rates practically limit shipments into 
Texas to long timbers, moldings, fir doors and 
cedar shingles.” Pine shipments are described 
as negligible. 

A brief filed for the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads, which filed the sus- 
pended schedules, points out that through 
stock ownership these carriers control 4 
through route to the destination territory in- 
volved, and adds: 


“It is their desire to bring about reductions 
in the rates on lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts from the origin territory which they 
serve to southwestern markets so as to effect 
rate parities with the rates which now apply 
on lumber and other forest products from the 
Califernia coast and Truckee-Hawley groups.” 

The brief of the carriers contends that the 
commission should not, as a matter of poliey, 
“interfere with the reductions proposed in 4 
It adds that 


the only tenable ground on which the com- 
mission could justify prohibiting an equaliza- 
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- 
tion of the North Coast lumber regions with 
the California lumber region to destinations 
jn the Southwest “is that the present rate 

ustment from California is too low to be 
established from the North Coast.” Continu- 
ing, the brief says: 

“Until the necessity arises for the estab- 
jishment of minimum rates from all producing 

ints, the commission should not deny the 
respondents the right to place their lumber 
producers upon a basis of rate equality with 
their California and southern Oregon competi- 
tors in shipping to markets in the Southwest, 
nor should it deny to the Great Northern the 
right to participate in the lumber traffic from 
the Klamath Falls region.” 


Propose Change in Transit Rules 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 3.—Revision of all 
rules and regulations of the railroads cover- 
ing the stopping in transit of cars containing 
carloads of freight either to complete load- 
ing or partly to unload is being proposed by 
the Central Freight Association effective to 
and from all points in territory. 

Those changes which will affect the lum- 
ber trade are as follows: 


(1) To increase the present charge of 
$6.30 a car toe $10.00 per car per stop. 


‘(2) To forbid the substitution of any 
freight for freight in the car when stopped 
for partial unloading. 

(3) To forbid a stop-off if delivery is to 
be made to a person or persons other than 
those named in the bill-of-lading, except 
under the provisions of the re-consignment 
tariff. If stop-off is made charges will be 
based on the rates to and from stop-off 
point. 

(4) In the case where the shipper desires 
to intercept a car or cars to load or unload, 
charges for reconsignment will be assessed 
in addition to the extra stop-off charge. This 
reconsignment charge is $2.70 per car. 


(5) The points at which the cars are to 
be stopped must be directly intermediate to 
final destination or else the through rate 
with stop-off privilege will not apply. Ship- 
pers must curtail routing of shipments by 
circuitous reutes in order that a _ stop-off 
might be accomplished. 


Lumbermen and other shippers have been 
notified that a hearing on these proposed 
changes will be held at Chicago within twelve 
days from Aug. 27 when the docket was 
promulgated. 


Propesed Changes in Demurrage Rules 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until 
April 1, next, pending investigation, the 
operation of schedules published in Supple- 
ment No. 1 to Agent B. T. Jones’ tariff, 
I. C. C. 2192, having to do with proposed 
changes in national car demurrage rules. For 
example, it is proposed to change the rules 
governing notification by carriers of carload 
freight held at destination by eliminating 
the exception which provides that notice 
shall not be sent to consignor or owner when 
such notice is not desired. It is also pro- 
Posed to eliminate the exceptions that pro- 
vide under certain conditions that freight 
held at destination will not be considered 
unclaimed. 
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South Dakota Rates Unreasonable 


PIERRE, S. D., Sept. 3.—Rates on manufac- 
tured millwork, applying generally in the 
Black Hills and other South Dakota points 
are described as unreasonable in a report 
of the State board of railroad commissioners, 
made public yesterday. Railroads were given 
forty days to establish the revised rates pro- 
vided in the report. 

In its report, the board condemns as un- 
reasonable the present rates applying on 
manufactured millwork, the rates applying 
generally in the Black Hills region and other 
South Dakota points. It found excessive the 
charges exacted on certain shipments. It 
called upon the carriers to honor claims for 
reparation. 


_ Massacuusetts’ forest area of 3,000,000 acres 
is producing 135,000,000 board feet of lumber 
a year, about 10 percent of the State’s total 
annual consumption. 


Commends Forest Planting 


(Continued from Page 51) 


waters, and to preserve the important social 
values of forests. 

One of the most important elements of the 
farm problem is the proper utilization of land. 
Our national heritage covers 1,903,000,000 
acres. Of this 505,000,000 acres are classed 
as improved farm lands, capable of producing 
crops. Only about 350,000,000 acres are ac- 
tually producing crops: On these 350,000,000 
acres American farmers, the most efficient in 
the world, are annually producing vast stores 
of foodstuffs, which not only supply the de- 
mands of our own 120,000,000 people, but 
overrun domestic need into the markets of 
the world. 

It is hardly too much to say that American 
farmers could by using intensive methods on 
the whole 505,000,000 available acres of farm 
lands double the crop. This would result in 
an enormous surplus and disastrously break 
the price. The question of land utilization 
is therefore important. The threat of possi- 
ble surpluses too great to handle is always 
present. 

Marginal and sub-marginal lands, whose 
yield is so low and cost of production so 
high as to make profitable farming impossi- 
ble, ought not to be farmed. They produce in 
the aggregate millions of bushels of farm 
products, but at a prohibitive cost. * * * 

Bare watersheds add to our national flood 
menace. Reforestation should not be consid- 
ered solely from the standpoint of timber 
supply. Great social and recreational values 
are involved. The waste of national re- 
sources forms an important element. Flood 
control is another. 

It is worthy. of thought whether the re- 
forestation offl:every capable acre of pub- 
licly owned‘ fand, and the purchase and 
forestation of many privately owned sub- 
marginal lands upon our watersheds would 
not be a sound and practicable measure of 


national economy. 
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TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 


National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Ww m, D. C. 


We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. The trade-marks have recent- 
ly been passed for publication by the United 
States Patent Office and are in line for early 
registration unless opposition is filed. For 
further information address National Trade- 
mark Co. 

As an additional feature to its readers, this 
journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search free of charge on any mark they may 
contemplate adopting or registering. You may 
communicate with the editor of this depart- 
ment, or send your inquiry direct to the Na- 
tional Trade-mark Co., stating that you are a 
reader of this journal. 


“Hipry,” No. 283,832.—White Pine Lumber 
Co., Chicago. For lumber. 

“DurRAcOoLor,” No. 283,729—Duracolor Co. 
(Inc.), North Tonawanda, N. Y. For wooden 
shingles. 

“M T Co.,” No. 283,693—T. J. Moss Tie 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. For railroad ties, rail- 
road switch ties, timbers, for construction pur- 
poses. 

“Tucork,” No. 283,900—Tuco Products Cor- 
poration, New York City. For composition 
flooring and insulating products. 

“RocKwut,” No. 283,903—Tuco Products 
Corporation, New York City. For composi- 
tion flooring and insulating products. 

“Evertox,” No. 281,839—The Logan-Long 
Co., Franklin, Ohio. For composition shingles. 

Cyprex, Serial No. 268,631—William H. 
Rankin Co., Chicago. For wall board or in- 
sulating board. 

Tree Lire and design, Serial No. 284,369— 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. For wood shingles. 








Northern Woods 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Mus ~=©6) Lumber Co. 










Try 
Us 

















Rotary Cut 


Northern Veneers 
and Plywood 


Members ° 
Maple Flooring 
Manufacturing 
Association 
FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 

buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers shouid send us their orders. e are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce. 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargos or mixed with our “ Peerless Brand’”’ 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage | 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Colling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 



























PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 
Send for Latest Price List 








Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritingsof ‘the lumber- 
“hk is th day experi 

the everyda ° 
enesad the bagivennen told 
with a smile, Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself, 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO = 
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GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















— 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 








— 
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FIGURE 
Any House 


in % Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in§5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. 


We will send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don't think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 





SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon 


ee 
| 


American Lumberman 
43% South Dearborn St, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days 1 | 


whl either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in full payment. | 


7 Subject to approval of the management. 


| 
| 
l 
| 
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News Notes from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Aug. 31.—E. W. Roemer, chief building in- 
spector of Boston, and president of the New 
England Building Inspectors’ Conference, was 
the guest of honor at the regular meeting of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. Mr. 
Roemer is visiting the Pacific coast to obtain 
first-hand knowledge of the problems of the 
lumber manufacturers, and to inform himself 
of the actual merits of West Coast lumber as 
building material. Mr. Roemer frankly told 
the lumbermen that when it was decided to 
approve Douglas fir for dense structural ma- 
terial in Boston, he was much disturbed, in 
spite of Government reports and other data 
furnished him by the West Coast manufac- 
turers. “I am now convinced of my error,” 
he told the lumbermen. “I was also opposed 
to the use of West Coast hemlock as struc- 
tural material. I am now convinced I was 
wrong in this matter also. Your ideas on 
eastern and western hemlock are now mine, 
and I shall so report to Boston and to the 
conference of building inspectors of which 
I am president.” Mr. Roemer urged the manu- 
facturers to organize educational propaganda 
to make a market in the East for all the West 
Coast woods, and declared that grade-marking 
of building material, with the proper stresses 
worked out for each grade and made avail- 
able to building inspectors and others inter- 
ested, will increase the use of West Coast 
woods materially. The speaftr answered the 
questions of the Tacoma lambermen regard- 
ing the building codes in Boston and other 
New England cities. No other business was 
taken up by the club. 

Forest fire conditions in the Tacoma dis- 
trict were more serious again this week, 
though no more large fires have been reported 
since the heavy rains ten days ago. All pre- 
cautions against fire are still in force. 

Work on the new plant of the Gange Lum- 
ber Co., on the north end waterfront, is 
proceeding rapidly, most of the piling for the 
foundation being already in place. The mill 
will probably be ready for service before the 
end of the year. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Aug. 31.—Wallace (Idaho) mining men have 
appealed to Spokane business interests, to 
Senators Borah and Thomas of Idaho, and 
to Representative Burton L. French, of Idaho, 
and Senator C. C. Dill of Spokane, to assist in 
fighting S. B. 5348, introduced by Senator Nor- 
beck of South Dakota. The bill would prevent 
the prospector on Federal forest land from 
using any timber for his mine, or for mine 
buildings, concentrators, or fuel; would pre- 
vent the prospector from using the water on 
his ground, and in short specifies that the 
miner who locates claims in the national for- 
ests shall have no title to the surface of the 
ground or anything upon it, according to 
report of Wallace men. 

Ot the five thousand men now fighting for- 
est fires in this region, three thousand are 
from the city of Spokane. Lightning is the 
chief cause for new fires starting this week. 

Eighty-five thousand seedling fir trees have 
been set out by the State DeMolay chapters 
in the reforestation program of that organ- 
ization, it was announced at a State meeting 
of the order in Spokane this week. 

The Spokane Home Modernizing Bureau 
will have an exhibit at the Interstate Fair 
the first week of September, showing a model 
of an old house and a model of the same 
house modernized. In addition, two moving 
pictures of modernization will be displayed, 
running continuously. 

Examination of Fred Herrick, former mil- 
lionaire lumberman now bankrupt, was con- 
cluded Monday, and Mr. Herrick is expected 
to receive his discharge and go free from 
debt within the next month or six weeks. 
The examination has been a long drawn out 
affair, and has been presided over by Harold 
S. Purdy, referee. 

The annual Labor Day picnic staged at 
Coeur d’Alene by the Four-L locals of Spo- 
kane and Coeur d’Alene is expected to bring 


out five thousand. This year’s festivities arp 
fostered by the employees of the Blackwell, 


Winton, and McGoldrick lumber companies 
and the Lafferty Shingle Co. The program 
includes 


sports, a comedy parade which wij 
burlesque prominent people, dancing, ang 
boat races. 

The Winton Lumber Co., of Coeur d’Alene 
has purchased the Export Lumber Co,, of 
Harrison, Idaho, a former Herrick property, 
The Edward Rutledge Timber Co. has bought 
the lumber and materials at the retail yarg 
of the Coeur d’Alene Mill Co., at Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, for a reported consideration 
of $13,500. This is another former Herrick 


property. 
Portland, Ore. 


Aug. 31.—The feature of the fir lumber 
market here today is the heavy buying from 
China, a market that a few months ago was 
considered quite lifeless. For the present, 
more lumber is going from here to Chinese 
ports than at any time before. Japan, on the 
other hand, is not buying as freely as it has 
been doing, for various reasons, one of 
which is that yards over there are said to be 
overstocked, but it is also intimated that 
inability to readily obtain money for indus- 
trial and other development projects have 
something to do with the caution dig. 
played by Japanese lumber importers. The 
European countries are constantly finding a 
greater use for fir lumber from the Paeific 
Northwest; parcel shipments are becoming 
larger and leave more frequently. Not many 
years ago, Europe bought only decking and 
other specials here and in very limited quan- 
tities. The demand from Australia is lighter 
than before the imposition of a heavy import 
duty, but some increase has been noted in 
the volume of business from the Antipodes 
in the last several weeks. South America 
is placing orders from time to time, and firms 
doing business with importers there say the 
volume is all that could be expected. Rail 
business is reported by wholesalers to be 
“very fair.” 

Spruce is holding up better than any other 
woods produced in this part of the country. 
One of the problems confronting the spruce 
lumber manufacturers is scarcity of \ogs, as 
the camps operating produce only a rela- 
tively small proportion of spruce. High 
grade fir logs are none too plentiful, although 
logging operations in the Columbia River 
district are now about in full swing. 

Eastern Washington and parts of Idaho 
and Montana have been hard hit by forest 
fires, but Oregon has suffered little this sum- 
mer, though the weather has been dry and 
warm. Last week a 24-hour rain reduced 
the hazard, and since then the weather 
has been intermittently cloudy, with short 
showers. 


Longview, Wash. 


Aug. 31.—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has 
recently complet®d one of the largest and 
most modern shingle mills in the Pacific 
Northwest, adjacent to the east fir unit of 
its lumber manufacturing plant. Several in- 
novations have been worked out in the new 
mill which are expected to make substantial 
savings. One of these is the use of the 
“knee-bolter,” where the sawyer operates 4 
carriage with his knee in running newly cut 
shingle-bolts into the saw for trimming. An- 
other is the use of circular steel tables for 
supplying the shingle machine operators with 
bolts. An overhead crane handles the shin- 
gles in units of 70 to 84 bundles, storing 
these units until they are ready to be shipped 
by rail or water, when such units are deliv- 
ered to ship or railroad cars intact, without 


, the necessity for handling bundle by bundle. 


Work is expected to begin in the next ten 
days on the plant of the M. & M. Plywood 
Co. plant on the log pond adjacent to the 
Long-Bell mills. Contract has been let for 
construction of the first unit, 200 by 400 feet. 
The plywood corporation, capitalized at 
$500,000, will install modern electrically ope- 
rated machinery for the manufacture of ply- 
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wood and veneer. The incorporators of the 
new firm own and operate the M. & M. Wood- 
working Co., of Portland. 

The Employees’ Wood Promotion Commit- 
tee of Longview has just completed a very 
successful wood products exhibit at the South- 
west Washington State Fair at Chehalis. The 
committee made a special feature of “Tree”- 
mark, guaranteed lumber. A large display 
panel carrying specimens of the various pub- 
lications issued by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association had a prominent 
place. The National association, as well as 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
co-operated to make a success of the lum er 
exhibit. The most popular publication among 
the visiting school teachers was “The Story 
of Wood.” 

Chas. J. 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., 


Williams, jr., president of the 
Jacksonville, Fla., and 
North Portland, Ore., was a business visitor 
here this week. Mr. Moore finds conditions 
yery good in general, and exceptionally good 
in the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Aug. 31.—From the mill standpoint, July 
and August demand was about normal, with 
orders now picking up. It is believed the 
sales volume will be good through September 
and October and probably to the first of the 
year. The mills, in respect to prices, are 
in better position than they were a year ago. 

Eastern wholesalers are doing a fair 
amount of buying, but there is much holding 
off, evidently in expectation of a falling 
market. Both inquiries and orders have in- 
creased within the last week, especially from 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New England, Illinois, 
West Virginia, Ohio and Indiana. Consider- 
able business is being offered wholesalers at 
prices unprofitable to them, with the result 
trat it has to be refused. 

Prospects for the railroad material market 
are good. Quotations are being sought by 
purchasers of railway lumber. The demand 
for wood automobile parts is exceeding ex- 
pectations. Exporters report a good demand 
for clear lumber for the United Kingdom, 
and of this the mills are short. The mills 
seem to be Toaded with cutting orders. Gen- 
eral export sales are light. Edward S. Beal, 
sales manager Klement & Kennedy, Fortson, 
Wash., said: “I believe that by the middle of 
September the cutting market will be much 
stronger. One of the main things to hold the 
market is the volume of car material to be 
placed next month.” 

Retail lumber sales volume for the year is 
about 30 percent below normal. Some re- 
tailers put the volume 40 percent below nor- 
mal, and state that wholesale prices are be- 
ing reduced. There is some competition 
among out of town mills, which are cutting 
prices. Commission buyers report the volume 
light for this time of the year, with prices 
holding. The shingle market is declared 
weak, but some improvement was noticeable 
the last five days. Te volume, however, is 
not large enough to keep prices firm. August 
has been better than July. Eastern rail busi- 
hess is exceptionally slow. 

F. G. Brynolson, of the Northwest Spruce 
Co., said: “Upper grades of spruce are ac- 
tive, both prices and demand being good. 
Call for shop spruce is also good, while the 
export demand for clear grades is exception- 
ally fine. The supply of spruce is rather 
limited. Most lower grades of spruce go 
into boxes, depending upon the season. Call 
for airplane spruce is strong. Production of 
Spruce on the Coast is not up to normal. 
Mills that formerly cut spruce are cutting 
little or none.” 

Additional export business has developed 
this year for box shook manufacturers, W. 
H. Bean declared. Stocks at present are low 
on account of heavy deliveries the first six 
months of the year. General conditions are 
normal. 

Two carloads of creosoted wood pipe have 
been shipped to Mexico by the Federal Pipe 
& Tank Co. Charles A. Paul, president, also 











reports that a similar order has left for 
Greenville, N. H. 

The Elliot Bay Mill Co. is making a 2-story, 
40x150-foot addition to its veneer plant at a 
cost of $15,000. Heavy timbers will be used. 

J. P. McAvoy, Seattle district sales manager 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash., leaves Sept. 3 for a 30-day trip 
to the Southwest. He will call upon dealers 
and representatives in California, New Mexico, 
Texas and Oklahoma, then go via Kansas 
City to Chicago, before returning to this city. 
The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is one of 
the larger and more important lumber manu- 
facturing concerns of the Pacific Northwest, 
with logging and manufacturing operations at 
various points in northwestern Washington. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Aug. 31.—A large volume of fir logs has 
been sold this week. Mill operators show 
a tendency to purchase to a considerable ex- 
tent for fall requirements. Price of all fir 
log sales reported are at list of $11, $16 and 
$22, but several unusually good grade booms 
have brought a premium of 50 cents to $1 
over. Practically all the fir logging camps 
have now resumed operation, danger from 
fire here having abated to a considerable ex- 
tent. There may be a recurrence of high fire 
risk, but it is expected it will not be of 
long duration, and no further interruption in 
logging is likely. A shortage of extra clear 
logs is reported. There is little change in 
the cedar log situation. Stocks are unusually 
heavy and are piling up somewhat in the 
face of the 50 percent curtailment on the 
part of the British Columbia shingle mills. 
A revival of the market is not looked for 
immediately, and the outlook for any volume 
of log sales is not favorable for at least 
thirty days. Logging operators, however, 
show no tendency to sell below the present 
list of $11, $20 and $26 for shingle logs. 
Owing to the lack of demand for cedar logs, 
production of hemlock has been somewhat 
curtailed by the closing down of several 
cedar camps, as this species is largely pro- 
duced as a byproduct of the cedar camps. 
The market during the last week has im- 
proved somewhat. A large volume of hem- 
lock sales is reported, and most of these are 
at the present list price of $11. 

BE. L. Connor, sales manager Huntting Mer- 
ritt Lumber Co. (Ltd.), this city, is on one 
of his periodical business trips to the south- 
western part of the United States. The 
Huntting Merritt Lumber Co. (Ltd.) is one 
of the larger producers of high grade red 
cedar shingles in the Pacific Northwest. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sept. 3.—The beginning of September, popu- 
larly regarded among Northwest lumbermen 
as the “turning point’ from the summer busi- 
ness quiet, finds conditions satisfactory in 
practically every line, with future prospects 
bright. The possible exception, just at pres- 
ent, is the sash and door trade, but as farm 
work decreases the farmers will turn again 
to the odd jobs and to the building they were 
forced to put aside while crops demanded 
their attention. With practically every county 
in the Northwest holding a fair, and with the 
State fair season also in full swing, many of 
the farmers are taking short vacations, and 
it is possible that their doing so is having a 
slight adverse effect upon the lumber market. 
In cities, with the passing of an unusually 
hot, dry summer in prospect, small home 
building and modernizing enthusiasm is mani- 
festing itself again, as the building permits 
testify. 

Northern pine continues to move in good 
quantity, although during the last few days 
there has been a slight falling off. The aver- 
age of sales and shipments is still high. Pro- 
duction figures now are mounting, although 
sales for the year are still far ahead of pro- 
duction. Most orders are for quick shipment, 
often in rather small lots, although the num- 
ber of orders largely offsets their size. Rail- 





Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 

















CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
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ways, highway construction and the crating 
interests still remain the largest consumers, 
and they are buying sufficient pine to assure 
price stability for some time to come, at least. 

The northern white cedar situation, while 
current sales are nothing to boast about, is 
very satisfactory for this time of year, and 
the cedar men aré looking forward to a brisk 
fall trade. 

The demand for balsam and white pine lath 
continues fair, but there is no call for jack 
pine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Weyerhaeuser, son 
and daughter-in-law of Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick E. Weyerhaeuser, have returned to St. 
Paul, Minn., after a wedding trip abroad. 
They will make their home in Cloquet, where 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser is associated with the 
Weyerhaeuser interests. Their marriage took 
place June 25 in Westfield, N. J. Mrs. Weyer- 
haeuser was Miss Margaret Ludwig. 


Denver, Colo. 


Sept. 3.—Local demand for lumber con- 
tinues fairly good, but not a great deal of 
building is being done. There is considerable 
repair work that calls for lumber, and this 
is helping to increase sales. Reports from 
other sections of the State are to the effect 
that there is considerable building being done, 
and that the outlook for fall business is 
bright. Retailers are buying only to fill out 
stocks, which are being maintained in most 


~ Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 3.—City yard business remains quiet, 
and country trade continues active, with post- 
harvest prospects bright. The market for 
flooring and interior trim generally shows 
steady improvement with the completion of 
exteriors, as does industrial demand from al- 
most all sources except automotive and fur- 
niture plants, although there may be said to 
be a slight indication of better demand from 
the last mentioned, especially those factories 
producing radio cabinets. 

Almost all common building lumber is 
draggy except hemlock and white pine, north- 
ern or western. Fir and southern pine prices 
are soft, but a few wholesalers feel that a 
steadying tendency may be felt in the markets 
for these woods. Building operations requir- 
ing lumber in quantity have not reached nor- 
mal proportions at any time in recent weeks, 
but architects report an increased amount of 
work ready or almost ready for figures as 
compared with totals of the last two months, 

More than a thousand employees of the 
Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., attended a 
picnic in one of the city parks, Aug. 24, which 
was featured by contests and concerts by the 
company band, under the direction of Frank 
Novotny. The “Old Mill” baseball and tug of 
war teams vanquished the men of the “New 
Mill” teams in both events. Refreshments 
and transportation were furnished free by 
the company. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Sept. 4.—Production at Head of the Lakes 
mills rose above sales and shipments last 
week. Supplies have been rather short, but 
it appears that practically all items will now 
be available. There is certain to be no over- 
stocking, and there is no danger of prices be- 
coming weaker. There was a slight falling 
off in both northern pine orders and inquiries 
last week. A majority of the operators, in 
fact, report fewer orders than for some time. 
There is every indication, however, that there 
will be an active demand during the fall and 
winter. Some of the mills rather welcome a 
let-up in orders and shipments, since it gives 
them a chance to fill in stocks of some of the 
items which have been short. 

The farm situation is still rather obscure. 
There is some doubt as to just how much 
money the farmer will have to spend. Corn 
is in better condition in the Northwest than 
for years. Drouth has hit wheat hard in 
some sections, but so much wheat already is 
in storage that the price, for the immediate 
future at least, is certain to be low, so the 
hot weather has really had little influence on 
that market. As things stand now, the farmer 
having wheat and able to store it, probably 
will reap a good profit. The same is true of 
other small grains. 

Word reaches Duluth that Grover M. Con- 


.nice volume of desirable business, 


a 
zet, commissioner of forestry and fire pre. 
vention, has issued a statement declaring the 
forest fire hazard to be the greatest in Years, 
Dry, hot weather, he says, has made the sit- 
uation serious. No fires of any magnitude 
have been reported recently, however. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Sept. 3.—Sales managers think they gee a 
little more encouragement in the outlook, Ip. 
quiry has been more active and there has been 
a slightly larger volume of orders from the 
Southwest and the East. Demand locally has 
picked up a little, but otherwise this gee. 
tion has not notably increased its orders 
though inquiry is larger. Industrial demand 
continues good, both in softwoods and hard. 
woods. Redwood demand is mostly industrial, 
There is more call for cypress, largely for 
boards, from country yards, while hardwood 
orders are coming from both retailers and 
factory consumers. The general business 
situation throughout this section has been 
showing steady improvement. So far, demand 
for lumber from country yards has not come 
up to expectations. 

Cc. T. Benbow, of the Anawalt-Campbell Mer- 
cantile Co., line-yard operator of Dodge City, 
was here last week looking over the market, 


Laurel, Miss. 


Sept. 3—The market during the last three 
weeks showed much improvement and the 
mills are very optimistic. Orders are coming 
in freely at list prices, and are about in line 
with production, but are exceeding shipments 
somewhat. The retail yards are sending in a 
and are 
keeping the mills well supplied with orders 
for all items of shed stock. The market on 
longleaf special cutting and timbers shows 
no signs of weakening; in fact, these items 
are expected to command more money within 
the next few weeks, because of the fact that 
the export sawn timber market is in much 
better shape and manufacturers are accept- 
ing large orders. 


The hardwood market remains _ strong 
There is an apparent scarcity of most i! »ms 
in sap gum, as well as low grades of o her 
woods. The automobile body manufacturers 


seem to be swinging into high producti 


Warren, Ark. 


Sept. 3.—The Arkansas soft pine marxet is 
just about holding its own. Shipments do 
not equal production but mill stocks are still 
poorly balanced. Some items are extremely 
scarce: 1x3-inch B&better edge grain floor- 
ing, 1x4-inch B&better and No. 1 flat grain 
flooring, and 5/4x12-inch Bé&better, also 1x4- 
inch, 14-foot, 1x6-inch, 14-foot Bé&better fin- 
ish and casing, and 1x8-inch 16-foot Bé&bet- 
ter finish and base. 

Finish stocks are not as well assorted as 
usual, though 4 and 6-inch are plentiful ex- 
cept in 14-foot, and 1x8-inch is in good sup- 
ply in 14-foot and shorter, while 1x10-inch 
shows the best assortment of any width of 
finish, and 1x12-inch is in good supply in 14- 
and 16-foot, though 10-,12- and 20-foot lengths 
are very scarce. Thick finish is in fair sup- 
Ply except 5/, 6/ and 8/4 in 14-foot, which is 
used largely for door jambs. 

Stocks of ceiling have been considerably 
reduced. Boston partition is also in limited 
supply. Stocks of drop siding continue lim- 
ited, with 18- and 20-foot Bé&better scarce. 
Stocks of car siding are also very low. De- 
mand runs largely to 4-inch, whereas most 
stock is 6-inch, 10-foot. B&better and No. 1 
5-foot car roofing is scarce. Car lining, 1x6- 
inch, 12- to 16-foot, is decidedly scarce, es- 
pecially 18-foot. Car lining, 4-inch No. 1, 
is usually plentiful but several mills are sold 
up. 

Stocks in all 11-inch No. 1 (except possibly 
8-inch, 16-foot and shorter) are limited, the 
18- and 20-foot being very scarce. Accumu- 
lations are largely in 1-inch Nos. 2 and 3 
and Nos. 1 and 2 dimension. Mixed car orders 
call for these items in fair quantities at bet- 
ter prices than can be secured for straight 
cars. 

Small mill production of common boards 
and dimension keeps high enough to make 
hard sledding for the large mills. Small mill 
stocks have increased. Their 2x6-inch No. 2 
The 


seems far too plentiful and is slow. 
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small mills are not producing anything like 
much Bé&better finish as they were several 


as 
years ago. Steam or smoke dried small mill 
fnish is scarce. Some small operators try 


to sell their uppers green from the saw. 

Demand for lath has improved. ‘No. 2 are 
oversold and bring around $3.50, mill. Buy- 
ers are taking straight cars of No. 1 at $4.15 
to $4.50, mill; stocks are far under normal. 
No. 3 crating and cooperage lath have been 
in exceptionally heavy demand. 

Continued hot, dry weather has caused 
great concern because of its damaging effect 
on cotton. More cotton has been ginned in 
southern Arkansas than in any August on 
record. Results are reasonably good, though 
considerably short of expectations. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Sept. 3—The largest shipment of Califor- 
nia redwood lumber ever to come into Louni- 
siana is being received at Bogalusa. This 
shipment comprises 1,000,000 feet of finished 
lumber, and was received in New Orleans on 
a ship of the Redwood Line that also brought 
the usual number of redwood cants. With 
this shipment of a million feet, the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. will have a well-rounded 
out stock of redwood lumber, as it is produc- 
ing at the plant here 80,000 feet daily. The 
redwood cants on hand here, on the docks at 
New Orleans and en route from California 
being sufficient to keep the plant in operation 
here throughout the winter, the company’s 
redwood plant in California has been closed 
for the season. Logging operations will be 
resumed there in the spring. Officials of the 














Oftentimes dogs send men and women to the 
lumber yard. That’s what happened in the in- 
stance illustrated in the picture. An Edison 
Park (Ill.) home owner could not bear to have 
her plants destroyed by roving canines, so she 
had a couple of cribs made to protect her flow- 
ers. Note that each crib protects three sides of 
each bush, the side next the house being left 
open to allow the soil at the roots to be worked 





Great Southern Lumber Co. say that the ex- 
perience of the last seven months in produc- 
ing redwood has been entirely satisfactory 
and it is their intention to continue it on an 
even larger scale. ° 

The many friends in Bogalusa of C. E. 
Kiumb, assistant sales manager in charge of 
redwood sales of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., regret to learn that he is leaving 
Bogalusa, but they are delighted to know 
that he has received a well deserved promo- 
tion in his appointment as sales manager 
for the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brook- 
haven, Miss., which operates a plant at Hat- 
tiesburg and also owns and operates the 
Homochitto Lumber Co. at Bude, Miss. Mr. 
Klumb came to Bogalusa about a year ago to 
assist in the organization and sales of red- 
wood lumber, and the splendid success which 
has been made in this connection is due in 
no small measure to his efforts. Mr. Klumb 
will be succeeded as assistant sales manager 
in charge of redwood sales by Earle Wil- 
liams, who has been handling redwood sales 
since last October. 

James Madison McLendon, the man who 
chopped down the first pine tree on the site 
of what is now the thriving city of Bogalusa 
and one of the great industrial centers of the 
South, recently passed away at the ripe old 


age of 81. He was one of the first employees 
engaged by the vanguard of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. to clear the site for what 
was destined to be the largest sawmill in 
one unit in the world. That was in 1905, 
and it was thirteen years later that he in- 
formed the late Col. W. H. Sullivan that he 
had in his possession the ax with which the 
first tree was chopped down. This ax was 
presented to Col. Sullivan, who in turn pre- 
sented it to the city, and it now reposes in a 
glass case in the City Hall. 

D. T. Cushing, general manager, and M. L. 
;Wuescher, auditor, of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., recently spent a week-end at the 
home of Lieut.-Gov. Bidwell Adams in Gulf- 
port, Miss. 

A. C. Long, director of sales of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., accompanied by Mrs. 
Long, is making an extended automobile tour 
that will include a visit with relatives at 
Shelbyville and Louisville, Ky. 

R. H. Laftman, general manager of the 
Bogalusa Paper Co., has returned from a 
business trip in the East and middle West, 
during which he attended a meeting of paper 
manufacturers in Chicago. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


Sept. 3.—Production of southern pine is 
slightly in excess of orders. The lateness of 
the cotton crop has caused a slight delay in 
the starting up of fall demand. Manufac- 
turers have had a stretch of excellent manu- 
facturing weather, and have made the most 
of it in the belief that they will have a good 
demand for their product. 

Hardwood manufacturers report the out- 
look a little more promising than for the last 
sixty days. But the improvement has been 
slight. Logging conditions have enabled 
the mills to run to capacity 


Norfolk, Va. 


Sept. 3.—Demand for North Carolina pine 
has been much better but has been originat- 
ing in spots, and a number of items continue 
very quiet. Much of the recent demand has 
been from large manufacturing plants for 
box grades. In Norfolk, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia retail yards find business very quiet, 
have pretty good stocks, and are buying 
little. The box mills have been finding busi- 
ness better but recently have had to limit 
inward shipments of lumber because they 
were being overcrowded. Prices remain 
about the same; any change will be upward. 

Edge 4/4 No. 2 and better band or circular 
sawn, has been quiet. Everybody seems in- 
terested in stock widths, but when these be- 
come scarce, more attention will be paid to 
edge. The price remains the same. Edge 
4/4 No. 3 has been moving somewhat better. 
All No. 2 and better 4/4 stocks widths have 
been moving well, both rough and dressed; 
band sawn 4-inch has been particularly ac- 
tive and is rather scarce, as are 10- and 
12-inch widths. Good circular stock widths 
are hard to buy for quick shipment because 
most finish mills also make roofers, and 
roofer demand has been so poor that they 
have been forced to close down. Finish is 
likely to advance. No. 3 4/4 stock widths 
have been moving a little better. No. 2 and 
better 5/4 and thicker have not been very 
active, nor have No. 2 and better 4/4 bark 
strips and miscuts. 

There have been quite a number of sales 
of 4/4 edge No. 1 box kiln dried rough, 
mostly for water delivery, and prices are 
maintained. More good air dried edge box 
is being offered, but box makers are pretty 
well loaded up. Sales of 4/4 edge No. 2 box 
have been a little larger. No. 1 4/4 stock box, 
kiln or air dried, has been moving very well. 
Demand for dressed and resawn stock, how- 
ever, has been very Hght. Good air dried 
stock box is not very plentiful. No. 2 4/4 
stock box has been moving a little better. 
Box bark strips, 4/4 continue rather quiet and 
are, weak. There continues a good demand 
for cypress and gum in all grades, and they 
are not very plentiful. 

There has been a better demand for mixed 
cars of flooring, ceiling, roofers, moldings 
etc., pine and cypress being included in many 
of them. Planing mills are able to get fair 
prices on mixed cars, but it is still difficult to 
sell solid cars of flooring or partition except 
at a very low figure. Kiln dried roofers have 
been moving fairly well, and as rough box 
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has also been going better, the mills are not 
bothered with much unsold surplus. Air 
dried roofers are still moving very slowly, 
and wholesalers have been forced to make 
some very low prices on transits. The air 
dried 6-inch roofers are being sold at $16.50 
f. o. b. cars Georgia main line rate. Dressed 
framing is very quiet, due to keen competi- 
tion from West Coast products, moving on a 
low water rate. 


Shreveport, La. 


Sept. 3.—Southern pine mills have been 
receiving a few more orders for special cut- 
ting, but orders for yard stock are very dis- 
appointing. The -mills need orders for No. 2 
shiplap, both 8- and 10-inch, and also 6-inch 
center matched and dimension. Nearly all 
these items are in surplus, and mills are will- 
ing to make concessions. Prices are fairly 
firm, but there is not enough demand to en- 
courage any advances. -A nice volume of in- 
quiry is appearing, according to some of the 
dealers. Special orders are rather difficult 
to handle because of .the unusual drouth in 
Louisiana, which has curtailed output of 
many of the smaller mills, and compelled a 
few to shut down. Mills in eastern Texas 
are also suffering from lack of water. If a 
general rain does not come very soon, there 
will be serious enforced curtailment of pro- 


duction. 

There is not much doing in the hardwood 
market. Some stock is being offered, but 
buying is not very brisk, while prices re- 


main about the same. 

A refund of $28,856 to the Grant Timber 
& Manufacturing Co. of Selma, La., for over- 
assessment of income and profit taxes in 
1924-25-26-27, has been announced by the in- 
ternal revenue bureau. 

S. H. Bolinger, president S. H. Bolinger 
Lumber Co., underwent a slight operation re- 
cently at Battle Creek. His son, B. Hudson 
Bolinger, president Shreveport Lumbermen’s 
Club, with his wife, accompanied Mr. Bo- 
linger to Battle Creek. 
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monthly stock sheets. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


Sept. 3—While the price of dimension is 
50 cents to $1 less than it was two weeks 
ago, price of boards has been increased the 
same amount by some manufacturers, who 
believe that there shortly will be an increased 
demand for this item. Generally stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers are fairly large, 
so that orders are shipped quickly. Both 
retail and industrial orders are slow. Transit 
ears are moving fairly well. Hardwood de- 
mand has improved, better buying being re- 
ported by yards and consumers. 

Arrangements have been completed with 
the Illinois Central Railroad for a private 
ear to take St. Louisans to the annual con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, which will be held at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 19 and 20. The 
car will leave St. Louis at 12:15 p. m., Sept. 18. 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Sept. 3—The Standard Lumber Co., of this 
city, has let contract for the construction of 
a 3-story warehouse to be 102x107 feet. On 
the first floor provision will be made for a 
glazing room and storage for heavier build- 
ing material and roofing. A drive-in station, 
where autoists may secure glass service for 
their cars, also will be provided. Another 
feature of the first floor will be a special 
tramway for bringing plate glass from the 
railroad cars. The upper stories will be used 
for finished windows and doors etc. 

The Seaman-Dunning Corporation has 
started its plant on a night and day sched- 
ule to take care of orders for body parts for 
Nash cars. It will cut up between 250,000 
and 300,000 feet of oak, elm, ash and some 
gum. ‘ 

Peers & McGlone, of this city, will be in 
full operation in the next week or ten days. 
They also cut up dimension for body parts. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Sept. 3.—The volume of business in On- 
tario is not so great as was expected. Re- 
tailers are pretty well stocked up, and car- 
load sales have not been heavy. The farm- 
ers in Ontario have garnered one of the 
heaviest harvests in recent years. The lath 
market is dull, although a few sales of white 
Pine lath have been made at fair prices. 
There is a good demand for hardwoods, par- 
ticularly birch and maple, but dry stocks are 
none too plentiful. Furniture factories are 
busy and concerns using hardwoods for trim 
etc. are active. Ottawa retail dealers report 
good trade conditions. Building operations 
on a large scale, both commercial and resi- 
dential, are aiding very materially in main- 
taining a steady demand. Farmers through- 
out the Ottawa Valley are harvesting excel- 
lent crops. Already dealers in the district 
are receiving many inquiries for supplies for 
fall building. 

A number of sawmill owners are making 
arrangements for logging operations and 
some firms have already sent men to the 
bush. It would appear as if the cut and the 
number of camps in Ontario will be about 
the same as they were last winter. Some 
of the smaller sawmills have completed the 
season’s sawing, but others will run for a 
couple of months yet. 

The Maritime Provinces have a fine dis- 
Play of birch in the different finishes in the 
Canadian Government Building at the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition, Toronto. 

The Timber Products Co., Trenton, Ont., 
has been granted permission by the town of 
Trenton to put down a siding between the 
main line of the Central Ontario Railway 


across several streets in the town, to the 
site of a proposed new sawmill. Further 
negotiations with the Dominion Railway 


Board will be necessary. Timber has already 
been cut in the company’s Gilmour limits 
ready for shipment to Trenton. 

Recent reports from North Bay, Ont., state 
that unless Government action is quickly 
taken to raise the level of Lake Nipissing, 
George Gordon & Co.’s plant at Cache Bay, 
Ont., may close two months earlier than usual, 
The lake being at the lowest point in 25 years, 
it is impossible to drive material to the plant. 
The level of Lake Nipissing can be raised 
one foot within the next month or so if the 
regulating dams are closed. 

It is reported that an arrangement has 


—___ 
been concluded in Caledonia, Ont., whereby 
the Aldridge Co. has taken over the lumber 
and coal business of the Caledonia Miyyj 
Co., at the head of which is Osborne Seoy 
The latter, on the other hand, takes Over ti 
flour mill of the Aldridge Co. The Aldridgs 
Co. will confine its activities to lumber, eq 
and general builders’ supplies, hay and stray 
and the grinding of alfalfa, as well as ryp. 
ning its sawmill. 

E. C. Wayland has joined the sales staf 
of the Coast Sawmills (Ltd.), Toronto, ang 
will be associated in Montreal with Dp, q 
Johnston. He will cover all Quebec, yp 
Wayland was eastern representative of the 
International Lumber Co. 

The annual picnic of J. R. Eaton & Sons 
(Ltd.), woodworkers, Orillia, Ont., was held 
at Couchiching Park, Aug. 17. There Was 
an interesting program of sports and games 

A. EB. Gordon and S. P. W. Cooke, of the 
A. E. Gordon Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, 
recently returned from an extended visit to 
the sawmills of western Quebec and north. 
ern Ontario. 

James Gillies, veteran retail lumber dealer, 
of Preston, Ont., who suffered a rather severe 
stroke several months ago, has improved con. 
siderably. ; 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sept. 3.—Prospects for a fair fall business 
are quite favorable. While no large orders 
are being placed, there is a moderate flow of 
business, with little fluctuation in prices. The 
retailers continue to complain of the narrow 
margin at which they have to accept busij- 
ness. The situation in southwestern Penn. 
Sylvania, part of the Pittsburgh district, is 
encouraging because of the improved conéj- 
tion of the coal mining industry. Mines of 
the Bethlehem Mine Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., among the largest 
coal workings in the southwestern part of 
the State, are increasing their activity to a 
full 6-day week. Mines at Ellsworth, Coke- 
burg and Marianna, and other mines along 
the Monongahela & Marianna branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, are affected. The 
glass industry continues to show increasing 
activity for the first time this year, and some 
plants that have been closed a long time are 
resuming. 

Prices of southern pine, both upper and 
lower grades, are believed to have reached 
bottom, and many orders are being returned 
by the mills where prices offered are con- 
sidered too low. Prices on Idaho, Pondosa 
and the California pines have undergone no 
change in the last week. 

Prices have steadied on both Appalachian 
and southern hardwoods. There is a more 
active demand for Appalachian poplar and 
oak in all grades and thicknesses. Oak and 
maple flooring continue particularly strong. 


New York, N. Y. 


Sept. 3—Unless all signs fail, the lumber 
market in September will show a substan- 
tial improvement over August. The summer, 
as a whole, has not been entirely disappoint- 
ing to most of the firms, retail and whole- 
sale. Just before the Labor Day lay-off last 
Friday, a number of firms reported that 
orders and inquiries looked encouraging. 

There was perhaps never before a summer 
in which the price range of lumber showed 
so little change. Many items are quoted at 
precisely the same figures as prevailed three 
months ago. The notable exception is Idaho 
white pine No. 3 common, which has been 
scarce with wholesalers all season, and the 
price gain over three months ago is about 
$5 a thousand. Other items in Idaho also 
show an advance, and some Pondosa items 
are also above the previous quotations. 
There have been few changes in prices of 
southern pine, eastern spruce lath anda hem- 
lock. Fir has varied but little in price. 

A dinner and concatenation will be held by 
the Hoo-Hoo of New Jersey on Sept. 9 in 
connection with the group’s annual meeting. 
The dinner will be served at Kellermann’s 
Restaurant, Paterson. A delegate to the Na- 
tional convention, to be held in Amaraillo, 
Tex., Sept. 25 and 27, will be named. 

Octavius Leon (Inc.), wholesale sash, doors, 
interior finish and turned work, with head- 
quarters in Worth Street, Yonkers, N. Y., is 
erecting at Hicksville, Long Island, a 2-story 
building 500 feet long, and 4-car garage. A 
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———— 
manager at Hicksville will be in touch with 
yonkers by a private wire. 

w. W. McIntosh, formerly with the Indiana 
oring Co., is now associated with T. M. 


a eton, hardwood flooring wholesaler, 29 
primrose Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Jack Weising is the new representative of 

the Hirsch Lumber Co. in the Long Island 
ory. 

= Mt. Smith is now representing the 

Blanchard Lumber Co. in Connecticut. He 

was formerly with Krauss Bros. 

John H. Esdorn, head of the Esdorn Lum- 
per Corporation, returned recently on the 
steamer Bremen after a tour of seven weeks 
jn Europe. é 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Weyerhaeuser, jr., 
spent several days in New York recently, 
having just returned from a trip to Europe. 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser is a son of the president 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Aug. 31.—According to the report of the 
Los Angeles Wholesale Lumber Association, 
unsold lumber at Los Angeles harbor on 
August 28 was 17,106,000 feet, board meas- 
ure, twenty-six firms reporting. Lumber 


cargoes arriving at San Pedro during the 
week of Aug. 18 to 24: Fir, 12 cargoes, 
10,789,000 feet; redwood, 2 cargoes, 692,000 


feet, making a total of 11,481,000 feet. The 
figures for total and assortment of unsold 
stocks reveal that all items are in excess of 
supply. 

The same report states that the Los An- 
geles building permits for the first seven 
months of 1928 and 1929 were: 1928, $60,300,- 
981; 1929, $62,013,732. 

The proposed sheathing ordinance for Los 
Angeles was defeated Aug. 28, when the city 
council, by a vote of 9 to 4, rejected the 
measure. The purpose of the bill was to re- 


quire the use of wood or other material ap- 
proved by the building safety commission as 
a base for stucco. Had it been passed, it 
would have been of considerable benefit to 
the lumber dealer by giving him a market 
for wood sheathing. 


- Baltimore, Md. 


Sept. 3.—Information has been received 
here that Frank J. Tyson, of Georgetown, 
S. C., has purchased 4,600 acres of virgin 
southern pine timber, known as the Penniman 
tract, in Georgetown County, from the Winyah 
Lumber Co. The deal includes the Winyah 
company’s right of way from the Penniman 
lands to the Sampit River at Georgetown. 
The railroad to the tract was virtually com- 
pleted about two months ago. The Winyah 
company, which has been active for a num- 
ber of years in the producing field, is virtually 
winding up its affairs, it is stated, its big mill 
having been destroyed by fire on June 18 last. 
The dry kilns and lumber sheds were saved, 
but they will be disposed of together with 
other assets. Mr. Tyson has obtained an 
option on a mill site at Georgetown and may 
equip and operate a planing mill. The firm 
of Rankin & Tyson runs four sawmills in 
Georgetown County, and makes cargo ship- 
ments to Thos. A. Myers & Co., wholesalers 
and commission distributers, Baltimore. The 
timber on the 4,600 acre tract is stated to be 
of high quality and to suffice for four years’ 
cutting, the tract being the largest in the 
county. 

According to the latest report compiled 
under the direction of the Wholesale Lumber- 
men’s Club here, there were only 1,631,000 feet 
of southern pine on the wharves here unsold 
last week, the smallest quantity perhaps ever 
recorded. Even at the time when the lumber 
trade officials of Baltimore were making spe- 


(Concluded on page 82) 











Half Year Exports Show Increase 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—The lumber 
division of the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce announces that exports of United 
States lumber and wood manufactures for 
the first six months of this year were ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 greater in value than 
thdse during the same period of 1928, a ma- 
jority of the items in the export schedule 
from January to June, inclusive, showing 
increases. During the same period, imports 
of lumber and wood manufactures showed an 
increase of $2,454,631. 

The total value of lumber and wood ex- 
ports for the first six months this year was 
$87,460,420, against $83,482,623 a year ago. 
Imports for the first six months this year 
were valued at $38,396,537, against $35,942,- 
006 a year ago. 

Exports of Douglas fir logs, timber and 
lumber for the first six months this year 
were 774,500,000 feet, against 718,400,000 feet 
last year. Southern pine exports in the same 
categories were 428,000,000 feet this year, 
against 462,100,000 feet a year ago. 

For the first six months this year Japan 
and Kwantung took 253,100,000 feet of Doug- 
las fir logs, timber and lumber, compared 
With 312,100,000 feet last year. China and 
Hongkong, on the other hand, took 145,500,- 
000 feet this year, against 71,500,000 feet a 
year age. Australia and New Zealand took 
102,700,000 feet this year, compared with 83,- 
500,000 feet a year ago. Argentine and Uru- 
Suay took 41,100,000 feet this year, against 
26,000,000 feet in 1928. 

The Argentine and Uruguay markets took 
99,500,000 feet of southern pine, compared 
with 117,600,000 feet a year ago. Cuba, de- 
Spite the low price of raw sugar, took 41,- 
000,000 feet of southern pine this year 
against 34,000,000 feet in 1928. Other West 
Indies countries took 44,900,000 feet, com- 
pared with 38,900,000 feet in 1928. 

Exports of cedar logs dropped from 148,- 
108,000 feet for the first half of 1928, to 
111,223,000 feet this year, the drop paralleling 
the decline in Japanese takings of Douglas 
fir. Exports of other softwood logs, largely 
hemlock to Japan, totaled 73,604,000 feet this 


year, an increase of about 30 percent over 
last year’s exports. Hemlock lumber ex- 
ports were about 25 percent lower this year, 
and cedar lumber 20 percent lower, these 
losses mainly reflecting the duller market in 
Japan. Redwood exports were 25 percent 
greater, soft pine about one-third greater, 
cypress 50 percent greater, and spruce showed 
a slight increase. Softwood small dimension 
stock shipped abroad the first half of this 
year totaled 5,974,000 feet, against 809,000 
feet a year ago. 

Exports of railroad ties, piling and poles 
were all considerably in excess of those for 
the first half of 1928, the number of ties 
shipped being one-third larger and poles more 
than double, while the value of piles was 
35 percent greater. 


Shipping Subsidy Arranged 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 26.—Building ac- 
tivities in Wellington and Auckland, New Zea- 
land, according to cable advices, are slightly 
increased and it is expected that rebuilding 
work in the earthquake area will improve the 
lumber trade, particularly the construction of 
private dwellings. The approaching building 
season seems encouraging. 

The provincial government of British Co- 
lumbia plans to assist the lumbermen of that 
Province in gaining a stronger foothold in the 
markets of Australia and New Zealand, ac- 
cording to Trade Commissioner E. G. Babbitt, 
Vancouver. 

The lumber interests are uniting to send 
two or three representatives to Australia and 
New Zealand. The government will not only 
give the delegation full moral support, but 
will assist financially. 

Furthermore, on July 19 the British Co- 
lumbia Government awarded a contract for 
subsidized shipping service between Vancouver 
and other British Columbia ports to Australia. 
The Canadian shipping company. is to receive 
$100,000 a year, to operate vessels of at least 
8,000 deadweight tons, capable of a speed of 
at least 10 knots an hour, and in addition to 
general cargo, space for 4,000,000 feet of lum- 
*ber is to be available. 
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SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
i that are stronger than the wood itself. 
haped or square edges. Also furnish cutstock 
for legsand frames. Kiln dried, dressed and 
sanded. 
CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram- Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook ta and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet 
49-C giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William ‘St, NEW YORK CITY 











ROOF-TRUSSES OF WOOD 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 





Howe Trusses with Straight or Curved 
Lower Chords for Pitched Roofs 











Bowstring Trusses 


MAXIMUM STRENGTH AT LESS 
COST... WOODEN ROOF TRUSSES 


McKeown Brothers Co. 


Established 1894 
6239 So. Keeler Ave. 21 East 40th St. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Dale E. Holloway, Churdan, Iowa, has been 
appointed manager of the Dalbey Lumber Co. 
in Churdan. 


Sam C. Mengel, of the Foreign & Domestic 
Veneer Co., Louisville, has motored to Chi- 
cago to spend a few days. 


L. Kraemer, research engineer of the Chi- 
cago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, left 
Tuesday for the East to investigate various 
fireproofing treatments developed there. He 
expects to be there a week. 


Herbert Moss, of Groveton, Texas., general 
manager of the Trinity County Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago from Tuesday to Thursday, to 
call on the trade with R. C. Clark, the Trinity 
County company’s Chicago sales agent. 


A. K. Dexter, of Kosciusko, Miss., general 
manager of the Perrin-Curtin Lumber Corp- 
oration, was in Chicago on Friday and Satur- 
day of last week to confer with his firm’s 
local representatives, Baxter, Robison & Mont- 
gomery. 


The Clore-Manley Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
announces the removal of its offices from 510 
North Dearborn Street to the new Chicago 
Daily News Building, at 400 West Madison 
Street. Its new phone numbers are State 3647 
and 3648. 


W. I. Carr, of Bellingham, Wash., sales man- 
ager and superintendent of the sash and door 
department of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, left Sunday on a trip to Washington, 
D. C., and the eastern seaboard. On his return 
trip he will stop in Chicago and Minneapolis. 


John McEvoy, of Seattle, Wash., sales man- 
ager of Bloedel, Stewart & Welch and assist- 
ant sales manager of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, who recently was suddenly 
stricken with appendicitis and had to cancel a 
projected southern and eastern trip, is now 
reported out of danger. 


A. F. Marsh, of Chicago, vice president of 
the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., returned 
home Sunday from a two weeks’ trip to lum- 
ber consuming centers of the middle west. E. 
R. Ross, secretary of the company, returned 
about the same time from a tour of inspection 
of the old timber country around Ludington, 
Mich. 


Nils Gregertsen, of the Gregertsen Bros. 
Lumber Co., Chicago, returned to his work 
Tuesday morning after a month’s vacation 
spent at his cottage “Cypress Lodge” on the 
banks of the Eagle River in northern Wiscon- 
sin. He is getting back “in the harness” in 
preparation for the resumption of brisk trade 
in cypress, which he expects to develop within 
a few days. 


The many friends in the trade of Louis 
Wuichet, long and favorably known mer- 
chandiser of California white pine, will be 
glad to know that he is again able to spend 
a short time at his office every day after a 
long illness. Mr. Wuichet returned this week 
from a visit to California and says he is be- 
ginning: to feel better than ever. On his way 
home from California Mr. Wuichet stopped 
off in Albuquerque, N. M., to visit friends and 
business associates. 


Floyd C. Poore, of the Tri-State Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Chicago, returned to his duties 
Tuesday after a week’s vacation spent at the 
Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation, in Wis- 
consin. He was accompanied by two friends. 
Mr. Poore is an ardent follower of the well 
known Izaak Walton, and thé outstanding fea- 
ture of the trip, for him, was the great num- 
ber and size of the fish in that region. He re- 
counted exploits as only an angler can, and 


promised a picture (if it passes the: photo fin-" 


get of the firm’s Toronto office. 


isher in good shape) to remove all Possible 
doubts as to his accuracy. 


Frank H. Campbell, director in charge of 
field work of the Pacific Lumber Co. of Ij. 
nois, came up from St. Louis Wednesday night 
and after a conference with Sales Manager 
Frank R. Adams, left for a swing around east. 
ern territory. Mr. Campbell had an encourag, 
ing report to give about the interest being mapj- 
fested in the use of redwood and its constantly 
increasing service to industrialists and build. 
ers throughout the country. 


John M. Camp, vice president of the Camp 
Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va., Edwin D, 
Wood, sales representative of that concern jn 
the Philadelphia-New York district, his sop 
Edwin D. Wood jr., and H. E. Budd, of the 
City Line Lumber Co., comprised a party which 
left Philadelphia Aug. 4 for an extensive 
hunting trip in the wilds of Canada. The party 
expected to make the trip by automobile as 
far as the roads extended, then go 110 miles 
further into the country where bear, caribou, 
deer, and moose are reported to be plentiful, 


A. E. Eckhardt, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber 
Co., Ltd., of Toronto, Ont., is a good golfer 
as well as a good lumberman, and he has an 
eighteen-year-old son who is an exceptionally 
good golfer. The two of them together won 
the father and son competition on the Missis- 
sauga Golf and Country Club’s course last 
year. The son, William, a student at Upper 
Canada College, is a member of the Missis- 
sauga club, recently captured the champion- 
ship of the Briar’s Golf & Country Club at 
Jackson’s Point, and this season carried off the 
trophy in the J. F. Brown Memorial Cup 
handicap, a 36-hole event. 


Believing that timber in the tree is much 
more valuable than lumber crowded on to an 
unwilling market, George J. Pope, of the D. S. 
Pate Lumber Co., says that this concern is 
curtailing production at mills in the South con- 
trolled by it, and he says by Dec. 1 it will 
have at the mills the lightest stock of lumber 
it has carried at that season in a good many 
years. Mr. Pope does not believe there has 
been any serious overproduction of lumber this 
year, but rather that there has been during the 
last few months a decrease in consumption, 
which he thinks will be only temporary. In 
fact he looks for a much better demand and 
a stronger market within the next 30 days. In 
the meantime, however, his concern will con- 
tinue its policy of closing down certain of its 
mills and balancing stocks with the current 
demand. 


Airplane Timber Cruisers Busy 


Timber cruising by airplane -has become 
quite popular, according to a report from 
James D. Lacey & Co. (Canada) Ltd., who 
state that ever since they opened their Montreal 
office in 1924 there has been a consistent de- 
mand for this class of work. This season, the 
company reports, has been especially active. 
An extensive cruise in northern Ontario has 
kept their ground forces busy for six weeks 
and will occupy their attention until the lat- 
ter part of September, while another Northern 
Ontario project, covering some 800 square 
miles, is being investigated entirely by att; 
under the direction of M. J. Commins, mana- 
On comple- 
tion of this work Mr. Commins will relieve F. 
T.. Jenkins, managing director of the com 
pany, who is supervising an aerial sketching 
project in western Ontario. The latter will 
move to another task, the cruising of an area 
of 2,300 square miles using Quebec as a base. 

Mr. Jenkins and his men recently completed 
an aerial project in Newfoundland for 4 
British syndicate. After the Vickers Vedette 


flying boat arrived at Grand Lake it took ex- 
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actly one week to sketch an area of 900 square 


miles. The resulting map and report showed 
the syndicate the location and areas of timber, 
burn or barren, and also the water routes 
available for transportation to the mill. The 
work of trained sketchers has shown that, con- 
trary to the skeptical predictions of a few 
years ago, aerial timber cruising meets all the 
requirements of preliminary investigations at 
a cost and with a speed calculated to defy com- 
petition. Such expeditions quickly furnish a 
basis for decisions as to whether merchantable 
timber is available in sufficiently large quanti- 
ties to make lumber operations pay. 


“Cruises” the Fox River Valley 


E. W. Bache, of Chicago, district sales man- 
ager of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
returned on Friday of last week from a tour 
of investigation of the Fox River valley in 
northern Wisconsin. In the week he spent 
there, he said, he was able to make a most 
thorough “cruise’—cruising for merchandising 
information and not for merchantable timber 
—and brought back optimistic reports of con- 
ditions there. Starting southwest from Wau- 
sau, he later headed back east, then north to 
Ashland, and continued to Duluth. On his 
journeys he worked with A. M. Olson, of 
Wausau, and Milan R. Sutliff, of Ashland, 
exclusive agents, in their territories, of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and the Great 
Central Sawmills. 

Retail yards in those districts, Mr. Bache 
said, are enjoying a good run of business. 
The agricultural interests of that section are 
in dairying instead of general farming, and 
profits are maintained at a fairly even keel 
throughout the year. This was given as one 
reason why the yards reported good business 
during the first eight months of the year. 

At every yard where he called Mr. Bache 
was told that retailers in the Fox River valley 
are using more Douglas fir this year than last 
year, and expect to use still more next year. 
This includes yard stock as well as uppers, and 
indicates, the Chicago man believes, a decided 
trend toward Douglas fir and western hemlock 
(the latter wood also was reported in active 
demand). Mr. Bache ascribed the shift in de- 
mand to the ability of the West Coast mills 
to give speedy delivery on the wider and longer 
Pieces of 2-inch dimension. 


Severs Long Business Connection 


Fred W. Wright has confirmed the report 
of the severance of his long connection with 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, effective 
Sept. 10. This marks the closing of a busi- 
ness relationship which had its inception. in 
February, 1899 — more “ 
than 30 years ago — 
when Mr. Wright, then 
a youth, entered the 
employ of the Credit 
Association as a com- 
piler of reports. With 











FRED W. WRIGHT, 
Chicago; 


Leaves Red Book 
Organization 








the exception of a few 
months spent with the 
Foster Lumber Mercan- 
tile Agency, publisher 
of the original Blue 
Book, Mr. Wright has 
been a member of that 
Organization ever since. 

He has been in charge of the reporting de- 
partment for many years and during the last 
ten years has been vice president of the or- 
ganization. With his executive duties he has 
continued giving personal attention to a volume 





technical service director of the 





of detail and has taken an important part in 
the revisional work of the Association. Mr. 
Wright is widely known as an authority on 
credit matters in general and as they pertain 
to lumbermen in particular. He has made a 
study of the assembling, analysis, and distribu- 
tion of credit data, and his counsel is often 
sought in an advisory capacity. 

His plans for the immediate future contem- 
plate an extended rest and vacation, including 
a motor trip to the South and to the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Wright has announced no definite 
business plans, but his friends expect him to 
resume activities early next year. 


Will Direct Technical Service 


Edgar W. Morrill has just been appointed 
insulating 
board division of the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Corp., of Chicago. He 
was formerly with the 
Insulite Co. in similar 
and other executive 
capacities. Mr. Morrill 





EDGAR W. MORRILL, 
Chicago; 
Appointed Head of 
Technical Service 





will be in charge of the 
service which the Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber 
Corp. gives architects, 
contractors and other 
builders and will con- 
duct, free of charge, a 
complete technical and 
j industrial engineering 
department which answers questions and works 
out various problems for clients. 


Leaves Sugar for Lumber Business 


Ocpen, Utan, Aug. 31.—J. M. Eccles an- 
nounced Thursday that he will assume the 
presidency of the Oregon Lumber Co. here. 
He has been vice president and general man- 
ager of the Amalgamated Sugar Co., of Ogden, 
but has resigned that position and he and the 
David Eccles Co. and others have sold their 
stock in the company to the American Beet 
Sugar Co. of Colorado. Mr. Eccles is a son 
of the late David Eccles, who was prominent 
in lumber, sugar and other industries with in- 
termountain and Pacific Northwest interests. 


Lumberman’s Gift Stirs Civic Pride 


Netson, N. B., Sept. 2.—G. Percy Burchill, 
president and manager of the lumber manu- 
facturing firm of George Burchill & Sons, re- 
cently donated to the people of Nelson a play- 
ground. This proved to be a great stimulus 
to civic pride, and a number of local residents 
have banded together in the Nelson Improve- 
ment League. The aim of the organization is 
general community betterment, with the inten- 
tion of carrying forward the work started by 
Mr. Burchill’s gift. 


Named Member of Farm Board 


Paul D. Kelleter has been appointed admin- 
istrative assistant of the newly organized Fed- 
eral Farm Board, and his headquarters will be 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Kelleter recently re- 
signed as forest extension director at the 
New York State College of Forestry, at Syra- 
cuse, where he has been for the last five years. 
Previous to that he was in the office of. the 
Secretary of Agriculture, where he organized 
the purchase and sales work under the Budget 
Act, and with the United States Forest Service 
in the branch of operation. 

NINE ouT of every ten automobiles produced 
in the world are made in the United States. 





CHICAGO 





INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


— SPECIALISTS— 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine 
Pondosa Pine 
Fir & Larch 

Telephone Central 5691 
Room 1606, 8 S. Michigan Ave. 


Englemann Spruce 
White Fir 
Cedar 


CHICAGO 





Wineyar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 


Lake Linden, Michigan 
Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 


39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Kedwood Manutacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





Kiln Dried 


and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Si es and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








GEO. D. GRIFFITH C. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS DO 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, get 








Lemi 
ass omens 


TIMBER 
ESTIMATORS _ F.H.Dsy 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 








1441.42 Canal Bank pide.. NEW ORLEANS 





Phone Main 247 


T HE relative merits and costs of various types 
of construction are fully explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume “‘Handbook of Build- 
ing Construction.” Covers fully principles, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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Scovell 
Wellington 


and Company 
ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 


— 


110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 
SYRACUSE 


NEW YORK 
SPRINGFIELD 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 








THE LAWRIE LABORATORIES 


CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Completely equipped laboratories 

specializing in problems of research 

and process development for the 
wood industry. 


MADISON AND CLEVELAND STREETS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


© Freight Commercial Credits 
Brokers for exports & imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 

















Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 

le all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
ai discount drafts. 














WORTHY OF ITS 
REPUTATION 





The Phillips Window Frame Machines have 
been leaders in the woodworking industry 
for more than forty years. They have stood 
the test of time and have rightfully earned 
the reputation they enjoy today. 


The IMPROVED Phillips Window Frame 
Machine embodies all the knowledge accu- 
mulated in the long span of years we have 
been in business. It is a Pulley Mortiser, 
Pocket Cutter and Variety Saw Table in one 
compact unit. Three operations can be per- 
formed at the same time without conflict. 
Experience has taught us that the one-unit 
machine is the most practical. 


The IMPROVED Phillips is manufactured in 
two models, either of which can be furnished 
with or without the saw table feature. Let 
us send you full information regarding both 
models. 


Atlas Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. A-15, Orlando, Fla. 


Please furnish us with complete information 
on your IMPROVED Phillips Window Frame 
Machine. 


Address 
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Business Changes 
ALABAMA, 


Co. succeeded by Posey Fuel & Building Material 
Co. 


ARIZONA, 
succeeded by Hamman Lumber Co. 


Birmingham—E. H. Posey Lumber 


Scottsdale—Scottsdale Lumber Co. 


ARKANSAS. Judsonia—Owens-Houck Lumber 
Co. succeeded by J. E. Owens Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Montrose—C. L. and B. W. Brosh 
have purchased the property of the Gibson Lumber 
& Mercantile Co. and will organize the Montrose 
Lumber Co. with capital of $50,000 to operate it. 

IDAHO. St. Maries—St. Maries Mill Co. chang- 
ing name to St. Maries White Pine Co. 

St. Maries—The logging firm of Kennedy & Ol- 
son has been succeeded by Frank Kennedy. 

ILLINOIS. MHerrin—Stotlar-Herrin Lumber Co. 
sold to William Jack, former manager, who will 
continue under the old name. 

Wheaton—Cornelius Coal & Lumber Co. 
sold to F. E. Wheaton & Co. (Inc.). 
the coal and ice business. 


INDIANA. Jeffersonville—Clarence E,. Howard 
sold to Jos. F. Voight, who will operate as Jeffer- 
sonville Lumber Co, 

IOWA. Gravity—F. M. Chandler Lumber Co, 
succeeded by F. O. Akin. 

KENTUCKY. Salt Lick—Jarrett Mfg. Co. suc- 
ceeded by Jarrett & McRoberts. 


MAINE. Fort Fairfield—Fort Fairfield Lumber 
Co. and Grant A. Hunt succeeded by Hunt & Co. 

NEBRASKA. Panama—C. W. Eggleston & Co. 
succeeded by Johnson & Dibble Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Gardiner—Umpqua Pulp & Paper Co. 


has taken over the sawmill of the Gardiner Mill 
Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Bruckman Lum- 
ber Co. and Allison Park Lumber Co., of Allison 
Park, a suburb, have been purchased by W. H. 
Williams, formerly of the May Lumber Co. and 
the Keystone Lumber Co., who will operate the 
Bruckman yard as the W. H. Williams Lumber Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Tulare—Siberz Bros. & Craig 
(Inc,) succeeded by Tulare Grain & Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON, Littell—The Snow Lumber & 
Shingle Co. has sold its sawmill to James D, 
Esary. 

Seattle—Mercantile 
Hamilton Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Madison—Young & Co. 
succeeded by Russell F. Young. 


Incorporations 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville—The Continuous Wood 
Distillation Co. has been incorporated by R. L, 
Diggs, 3722 Pine St. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Southern Building Pro- 
ducts Corporation being formed as the Georgia 
corporation for Certain-teed Products Corporation. 

INDIANA, Fort Wayne—Louis Rastetter & Sons 
Co., incorporated to succeed Louis Rastetter & 
Sons. 

Indianapolis—Canton Wood Products Co., a Dela- 
ware corporation, filed papers qualifying for busi- 
ness in Indiana; will ship dimension lumber into 
State to be made into furniture; James Cooper, of 
Terre Haute, Ind., agent, 

Indianapolis—Forkner-Manger Lumber Co. of In- 
diana increasing capital in the sum of 450 shares 
common, par value $100. 

LOUISIANA. Pineville—Pineville Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


MAINE. Hollowell—Kennebec Coal & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Petersburg—Lyons Lumber Co. in- 
creasing capital from $20,000 to $125,000. 

NEW YORK. Manhattan—Bush Distributing 
Yard, incorporated; to deal in lumber products of 





stock 
Continues in 


Lumber Co. succeeded by 


(Inc.) 


all kinds; capital, $100,000; Eugene H. Southall, 
115 E. 90th St. 
Brooklyn—Price Lumber Corporation, incorpo- 


rated; capital, $20,000; to deal in lumber; Frank 
A. Price, 83 Lindsley Ave., W. Orange, N. J 

Queens—Queensboro Parquet Floor Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; to deal in flooring of all 
kinds; L. J. Malaspina, 28 4th Ave., Astoria, N. Y. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Candler—Hominy Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Winston-Salem—Dixie Dowel Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000; to manufacture dowel pins and 
furniture parts. 

OREGON, Willamina—Foster Mills, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture lumber. 

Portland—D. J. Wilson Filler & Box Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000; to manufacture boxes and 
shook. 

Portland—Westport Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal to $650,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown—tTraxler Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Tulare—Farmers Grain & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

TEXAS. Marshall—Wood Products Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $23,550. 

San Antonio—National Lumber & Building Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


WASHINGTON, Aberdeen—Michigan Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Port Angeles—McCaughey Lumber Co., incorpo. 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Tacoma—Sizer & Co., incorporated; capital 
$200,000; to manufacture wood products, Y 

Wenatchee—Wenatchee Modern Mfg. Co., incor. 
porated; capital, $20,000; lumber. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Kenny-Bowen Lumber (po 
(Ltd.), granted provincial charter to carry on the 
lumber business in all its lines with head officg 
at Toronto and capital stock of 40,000 shares no 
par value. Col. Albert Robert Kenny, lumberman 
one of the incorporators. " 

QUEBEC. Senneterre—Fortin & Freres (Ltd) 
granted provincial charter to carry on lumber busgj- 
ness; capital, $20,000; Edmond Fortin, Senneterre, 


New Mills and Equipment 


LOUISIANA. Monroe—Louisville Cooperage (Co, 
will build additions to its plant. 


MINNESOTA. Crookston—James E. Lappen and 
others reported interested in proposal to erect a 
sawmill. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Eberhard Faber (Co, 
erecting addition to pencil factory to cost about 
$50,000. 

OREGON. Rogue River—G. G. Oliver will start 
a sawmill here. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Tennessee Fire. 
safe Lumber Co., C. W. Whitcomb, vice president 
and general manager, erecting $50,000 first unit 
of lumber treating plant. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Saginaw Lumber Co, 
will build three miles of logging road. 

Seattle—Aircraft Plywood (Inc.) let contract for 
erection of $125,000 factory building. 

Spokane—Inland Cooperage (Inc.) will erect new 
plant to cost $15,000. 4 

WISCONSIN. Mellen—Kiel Woodenware Co. en- 
larging and improving plant for veneer and head- 
ing manufacture; will later erect sawmill and box 


factory. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Hull—Hull Match Co. (Ltd.) erecting 
match factory. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Eden—Walker County Lumber Co. 
added a retail yard. 

Montgomery—C. M. Gooch Lumber Co. will erect 
a lumber plunt here to cost $50,000. 

ARKANSAS. Clarendon—R. I. Muse Lumber Co. 
recently started a sawmill and hoop mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Burbank—Los Angeles Sash & 
Door Co. has engaged in business at 2121 Vassell 
St. 

San Diego—Southern Lumber Co, recently began 
business. 

San Francisco—The Veneer Service Co. has en- 
gaged in business at 336 Beach St. 

San Mateo—Peninsula Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 

FLORIDA. Live Oak—Kirvans Lumber Co, re- 
cently began business. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Frank Wagner Wood Turn- 
ing Co. has started in business at 2737 Clybourn 
Ave, 

KENTUCKY. Nicholasville— Gulf Red Cedar 
Corporation, of Lebanon, Tenn., will open a branch 
here. 

LOUISIANA. Sunset—Sunset Farmers Lumber 
Co. has started in business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—W. E. Godwin 
& Sons Lumber Co. erecting lumber sheds with 
storage capacity of 1,000,000 feet. 

OREGON. Brownsville—J. J. Purdy has started 
a sawmill. 

Bend—Geo. P. Gove and A. V. Beleau have en- 
gaged in the wood turning business under name 
of Juniper Turning & Art Works. 

TEXAS. Jacksboro—H. H. Hardin Co, will open 
a lumber yard branch, 


Casualties 


INDIANA, Akron—D. A. Pike 
stroyed by fire; loss, $25,000. 

Russellville—Allen-Wilkinson Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $25,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Continental Lumber & 
Mfg. Co., loss by fire, $23,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Maben—Sawmill and planing mill 
of . M. Shuftield has been burned with loss of 
about $15,000. 

MISSOURI. Weatherby—Cousins Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $8,500. 

MONTANA. Hobson—Montana Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., loss by fire; plant destroyed. 

NEW YORK, Red Creek—Lumber yards and 
plant of Maurice W. Mott, manufacturer of silos, 
destroyed by fire with loss of $30,000. 

Warrensburg—Lumber business of Barney & 


sawmill de- 


Palmer McPhilligs suffered loss by fire of about 
$50,000. 


OHIO. Chardon—James M. Johnson lumber yard 
damaged by fire; loss, $10,000. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Aug. 31: 
Flooring | Finish, All 10-20’ Fencing, 81S, 10-20 Casing and Base No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
3” E.G.— B&Better Rough: No. 1— we 57.51 |g emamatoe SISEN | No. 1,(all 16-207): 
Str, 10-20" 65.29 5/4x4, 6&8"..... 61.25 1x4” tae 37.83 = path ruyets 37.97 2x 4”, . » eae ott a ne, , ken 34.39 
mee fon~°°*" Soy | 0/4 & 8/4x4, 5; aga aia — 5 and 10”..... 62.96 16’.....- 26.08 ~ pA 
No ao ere me... sreeen ae) $0.21 Mo. 1 Dimension, 18&20’...... 29.08 | 1x10" 6 ors 23.89 
1x3” F.G.— x5, a ea ee ‘< S1S1E a aes | | ae t No. a -20’): 
B&Btr, 10-20". 20.09 | 10812” ...... 74.00 atte seeeeene 31.36 Short- Long- ak ya 21.39 | 1x8")... 18.49 
No. 1, 10- { ; No. 3— leaf lea OR ienihs 22.69 ee AER Or ‘ 
No. 2, 6-20’.. 21.78 | B&better Surfaced: Me? foe es 16.35 | 2x 4”, 10’. 28.34 28.71 18420’...... 22.63 Lo af Timbe 
1x4” E.G.— Os narbin 49.26 1x6” ....+ees 16.94 12’. 27.73 28.61 | 2x 8”, 12/...... 23.88 | -e be rs 
Btr, 10-20’.. 66.95 ee 49.70 | * 16’. 29.23 30.4 ee 25.77 | No. Sq. E 
in” FG — Seabee: as | em eee oe 18&20’.. 31.63 .... 1882070221) 27.74 | S48, 20’ and 
B&Btr, 10-20’ .. 41.65 1x5 and 10”.. 55.39 | No. 1 (all 10-20’): 2x 6”, 10’. 26.14 27.58 | 2x10”, 10’...... 22.38 — 98 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 36.42 | 1x12” ....... 66.67 SO sabe pea 35.60 12’, 25.41 28.21 12’. ..... 24.06 Rog geaes yo 
No. 2, 10-20’.... 23.73 5/4x4, 6&8".. 64.09 ne ON atl 40.54 16’, 27.15 29.12 16’. .o00. 26.25 1* ceceeeees 33.08 
5/4x5, 10&12”.. 74.31 1x12” 52:95 18&20’. 26.91 30.51 ae 26.79 | 187 ncccecees 3.3 
Ceiling 6 — eee. Seen . 2x 8”, 10’. 26.16 29.04 | 2x12”, 12’...... 24.62 Car Material 
4 & 8/4x4, No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): , 
4”. 10-207 A SS ET 65.50 NO. 2 (a oO ): 12 26.72 27.33 . Aes 28.00 (All 1x4 & 6”): 
%x4”, 10-20’— 6/4 & 8/4xb are 22.98 16’. 28.53 31.44 18&20’...... 28.14 sy ee 
DE? sitcccctee Bae / on ’ 1x10” 23.74 18&20’. 30.55 32.08 B&Btr., 9 and 
ag apeperes: 0.65 | %088S" «-.... v.08 = SE bainieha > 2x10". 10’. 29.43 | No. 3 Dimension . gee iheg 48.25 
StS ocasuctks 19.05 | © surfaced: Poo oa San | SRS s eee ..~ — ye 10 and 20’..; 42.83 
. 0. 3 (all 6-20’): o° SaaS ess RS ale 18. 12 and 14’.... 41.00 
Drop Siding eee 43.42 | 1x8" ........ 17.89 19x20", 31:91 86.00 | 2X6" oe ese eee 17.80 | No. 1— 
1x6”, 10-20’ SE dsdeeane 42.50 a eee 18.87 | 9x19" 10’. .... 35.58 2x8" ween eee 20.25 | 9 & 18’..... 40.50 
B&Btr ......... 40.27 1x8”... 0.00. 42.50 $n38" .02.0.. 19.08 "49". 34.17 35.25 Plaster Lath 10 & 20’..... 37.00 
yp eee: 38.37 1x5 and 10”.. 47.63 | No. 4, all widths 16’. 35.53 43.10 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 3.72 | Df ce eeeeeeees 25.00 
2. eyes 2 1x12” 59.75 and lengths.. 8.62 18&20’. 36.93 45.50 me... 2, & ooo -aae | No. 2 random.. 24.59 











ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— iw. ae. 1 


D&btr., 6-16’..$52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
No. 1 & 


btr.,* 6-16’.. 51.00 55.00 55.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 54.00 8 
No. 2, 8-16’... 42.50 42.00 41.50 41.50 41.50 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 34.00 36.50 36.50 37.50 39.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5”&6/4— 4”"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
wo. 1, 6-16’..... 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; in No. 3, all widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10-foot: 
Dé&btr., 4-inch. .$28.00 B, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 ee 21.00 
te sat pine lath, 4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 31.—Eastern prices, per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 6 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 
Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.20@ 2.45 $ 2.40@ 2.65 


Extra clears, 5/2... 2.40@ 2.70 2.60@ 2.80 
DEEL. cae ccnoe wk 3.70 3.80 3.75@ 3.90 
SN Ba a dis eae 3.60 3.70 3.75@ 3.80 
Perfections ........ 4.50@ 4.75 4.75 
SS PEARS ee 9.50@10.50 10.00@10.50 
Dimensions, 5”, 5/2. 3.25@ 3.45 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra stars, 6/2.....$ 2.55 


Extra clears........ 3.10@ 3.65. 
2 .slb +e 6d:-0e00 3.85@ 3.90 
PR ee 5 


Pwrlections + .-..00% 4.95 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2..$ 1.15@ 1.25 $ 1.20@ 1.25 


Common stars, 5/2.. 1.65@ 1.75 65 
Common clears...... 2.05@ 2.25 2.10@ 2.25 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
2 > ere ye $ 3.40 
DE “vecesenes - 4.00 
NS dbus chins 4.80 
Perfections ........ 5.00 
EE wh cis Chee +» 11.00 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 31.—The ‘“Vestern Fine 
Marufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, Aug. 
28. Reports of prices shown on S828 in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S 
on which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler’ they have been increased by 5 per- 
cent of the estimated mill price. RL means 
random length. AL means all lengths, re- 


gardless of whether random or _ specified 

lengths are called for. Quotations follow: 
Average 

Price 

Pondosa Pine 
1x8” No. 1 common S2S AL...........- $38.59 
1x8” No. 2 common S2S AL........---- 26.30 
1x8” No. 3 common S28 AL.........++--; 21.61 
4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL........- 15.52 
1x6” D select S2S RL.......eeeeeveees 41.63 
5&6/4x4"&wdr D sel S2S AL.......++.--- 47.89 
1x6” C select S28 RL.......eeeeeeveees 59.02 
5&6/4x4"&wdr C sel S2S RL.....--++-++ 63.21 
6” GC bevel Siding.......ccrcrceceevceees 34.72 
5&6/4 No. 3 and btr shop S2S— 
ie ASR A Re Oe Ces a 36.39 
i errr Terr tee 26.39 
Se Bia ica watnaase cs ce wes CH Oe a 20.39 
Idaho White Pine 
1x8” No. 1 common S2S RL..........-- 45.50 
1x8” No. 2 common S2S RL..........-. 35.00 
1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL........++-:- 24.97 
4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL......... 18.96 
1x6” D select S2S RL..... eee eee eeees 48.82 
5&6/4x4”"&wadr D sel S28 RL........-+--- 76.00 
1x6” C select S2S RL..... eee eeeeeenee 80.00 
6” C bevel Siding... cece eeeereveeecs 43.18 
Larch and Fir 

2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension.........++++++ 18.89 
2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension........++++-- 20.48 
1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL.........--- 18.75 
4” C&btr vert. gr fig RL.......++--+++- 36.83 
6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.......-+++++: 30.91 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Se 3.—Following are quota- 
tions on ee Oe es railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


1 8’ 6”"— ap ea 
9" a ee te a ak he Oe a ee me $1.35 $1.70 
SP «oc ceb ete avid secheeert a5 - 1.25 1.60 
Ge saewe ee eee ee eT 1.05 1.25 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AmrricaAn LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 3.—F. o. bh. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Aug. 30 and 31, direct 
only, reported by West Coast mills to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B Bé&btr. ¢ D 
BO maa Re Mal wedi $41.50 $43.75 $29.50 
PR ee see -75 ese 
SP. « éxatrace's 43.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
OO sc eudawe tenes same 24.50 20.75 
BO én kevin aes ® Bae Ke 36.50 32.25 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Se swardserecas se eee cocee OUT. 
Ceiling 
re ee . 24.25 20.25 
Se sivas ctl> sthcemew'e 25.25 18.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
EE 5.0: acg.p' @ te on ahaa see 35.00 29.25 
a te ie a 34.75 30.25 cana 
Yee ee sh a re eee 20.50 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ee ne ee $46.25 $48.25 $60.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” Ind?. -31016°- i532” 
ek, Adcesenvednnee $17.50 $18.25 $18.00 $21.00 
Oe ere 12.50 13.25 14.50 16.00 
i. Bervecbe dren en 9.00 9.25 9.25 ipsa 
Dimension 


12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 

No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$18.75 $19.00 $21.00 $21.50 $21.00 .... .... 
- 17.75 17.75 19.50 20.00 20.00 $23.75 $25.25 
8”. 18.75 18.50 20.00 21.00 20.50 23.00 25.00 
10”, 18.75 19.00 19.75 20.75 20.50 21.25 26.75 
12”. 19.25 19.25 20.25 20.00 20.75 23.50 25.50 
2x4”, 8’, $18.75; 10’, $19.00; 2x6”, 10’, $17.00 
Random— 2x4” x6” x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2....$13.25 $12.50 $12.00 $15.75 $15.00 
me. 8... Bae 9.00 aaa ital PEN 

eMo. 1 Common Timbers 


3x3 to. 4x13” to 20’, surfaced.........- $20.75 
Bue tO BEER” to 40’, TOUR. cc ccccccccs 18.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 20.25 
Fir Lath 
pO ee err Tere reer $3.25 
Bé&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
| CR Te Pee Paes CLT ToL ery Yee ee $35.00 
BT Sk oa 00 Ales crea oat Seda saho ears 40.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 3.—Siding has been a 
trifle quiet but a better fall trade is expected. 
Prices remain steady: 

No.1 No. 2 


FAS Select com. com. 
COMER. Sicicccresseccetee $40 $30 $24 
ES er ee 38 28 22 
GET cocctocesasccee OF 36 24 18 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to Amerrcan LumBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 3.—The following are 
prices tor mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
BEES" ccccces $65.00 4/4 ...$34.00@35.00 
1x4—10” .... 55.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 

—, siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 

wie Rae 24.00 8/4 ... 37.00@40.00 
exer. Flat gr. 27.00 La 


EME 4.00 
Green box 18.00@19.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 3.—Log market quo- 
tations: 


Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; No. 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12@13; peelers, $28@35. 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $14@16.50. 

Cedar: $16@17. 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $9@11 

Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; 


Vert. gr. 31.00 








3, $13 
Everett, bi Ane, 31.—Log qeeteiens: 
Fir: No. $26; No. $19; No. 3, $13. 


Cedar: Tatts of cnineto logs only, $21; lum- 
ber logs, $365. 

Hemlock: 2 1 2, $12@14; No. 3, $12@13. 

Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 31.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11; 
lumber logs, $28 and $21. 

Hemlock: $11 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Sept. 3.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 

10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

a ee Leer 9.00 49.00 $53.00 
ix 5 or 6” 51.00 51.0 53.00 

a §ssasees 55.00 55.00 53.00 

a” Seestenn 61.00 58.00 57.00 

ll ETE 83.00 $1.00 $1.00 

a a. ae Oo  wécarns 38.00 38.00 43.00 
ix 5 or 6” 39.00 39.00 42.00 

1x 8” ° 41.00 40.00 39.00 
EE: 43.00 41.00 39.00 

SEER” cocedtec 53.00 49.00 48.00 

a ee” 2herees 28.00 28.00 29.00 
ix 5 or 6”... 30.50 30.50 32.00 

ae” weseees 33.00 33.00 33.00 

re @éicvnes 34.00 33.00 33.00 

San” § pevares 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S8S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
me. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 

well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
i. of flooring. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, ’328; 8-inch, $29; 10- ry $29; 12- inch, 
=: 1x4-inch and ‘wider, $28.0 

No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E— 

10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ...$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 
2x 6” ... 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” ... 35.60 365.50 33.50 383.50 35.50 
2x10” ... 37.50 38.50 38.50 88.50 39.50 
2x12” ... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 

Compaen 


&btr. Cc D E C& 
er * ee rs 00° $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 $32. 06 
6” ..+++- 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 


_ WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 





No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s18— 

8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 
1x = es6eede socssuesetmnas $29 00 $80.00 
1x 6” peeewes seonceers Be 32.50 34.00 
Lt Sreedeerenendent 22:60 33.50 36.00 
Dt sepeceeocorecteu MT 86.00 37.50 
Bae cedeceos covccess CUO 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable 81S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Cratin wteck, “ft or 28, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 3, $28; No. 3, $238. 
Mo. 1 Hemlock 


14’ 16 
2x 4” ...$32.00 $32.0 00 $32, 00 $31.00 $33.00 
2x 6” ... 30.00 31.00 31 00 31.00 32.50 
2x 8” ... 31.00 32.00 32.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” ... 31.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
2x12” ... 81.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 

For . 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 
° 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 31.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Biding, 4 -ine 


>» o “_B” 
elma. cccocccoses $3000 $27.00 $20.00 
SINGH - .occccccces 31.00 26.00 23.00 
G-inch ........... 35.00 32.00 23.00 


Clear Bungal Siding 
bie %-inch %-inch 


re Ee ee $48.00 $39.00 
DCM scaedetetbeceeeevnse 56.00 43.0 
a ree oe 65.0 ea 

Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 

S2 or 48 Rough 

patie ahs ote vob $ 75.00 $ 71.00 

a” oxi neab ices wate au at ee 76.00 

ve | ee ewes eee - 90.00 86.00 

ao ot, 4 eee 105.00 101.00 

Ceiling or 8 One Side V or B 

ins a 4-i >) eee Peyerr FL 
Discount on Moldings : 

Made from 1x3” and under..... eee 
Made from other sizes.........++. -40% 


For 50,000 feet or aes, additional ‘dis- 
GONE - cbtvadedsadedensecess peewee 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4 tol 


*100 lin. ft. 
BE sccncavevcetocccccess ccccvccece +» 30 
BU ‘St evecvececoonseses cccccccce cooce 040 
1%” eenre eeeee eee eeeeeeee **e ee . 50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Aug, 17: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $62.75 $61.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ 41.50 40.75 
| re wire 34.75 
Be Meveneseecnua eo 24.50 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $49.75 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............. 38.50 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5410” Ba&better........cccee- $57.25 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better.............. 67.75 
re or en SO. . ss cshnee es ean eee 62.75 


Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 43% 
1%” and over... 29% 
Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $33.75 
1x 12”; PA Bixevncs 27.50 
ee Co, Ck Oe sow scecebebscutetes 23.00 
Dimension 

Se ee ee ee EE eo céccews cccuwas $24.75 
a. Seer Mi.” vieeeccesecenes 25.00 
i. Pe aw csceséosvvcdedes 32.00 
ae Re ee DS Eee 22.75 
es See POE -Scveadasvcesnces 23.50 

Lath 
ee se ira be ns cote ecséteebnrdiodder $4.35 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 31.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1l-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Aug. 27: 


California White Pine 


All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 


Oe cicenee $67.90 $64.50 $53.15 $39.50 
a wphatale 68.70 63.35 49.15 55.45 
a wenesea 66.85 56.80 44.15 53.20 
ae sevdews 76.80 65.55 65.55 65.00 
California Sugar Pine 
Zeer $92.85 $82.55 $63.35 $49.90 
Bp 86.60 75.75 ° 66.00 61.15 
| peers $5.50 66.65 52.95 60.60 
OE éaeseny 96.30 79.25 66.60 79.00 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$29.15 Com.— No.2 No.3 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 37.15 * RS $25.50 $20.25 
No. 2, 6/4 xa. w. 27.15 a P0% oe 28.40 20.95 
Sugar Pine Shop 0” ares" 7.05 20.7 
Inch common.. .$41.15 12” wees 28.75 22.76 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 44.80 Box— 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 32.10 ue a 50 
White Pir B&better $34.50 
No. 3&better, 34.70 
SS0ET © ch need $23.35 path— 
Cedar No, Dnamsnie dé 3.30 
Pencil stock. ..$26.00 oe 95 
A - No. 1 dim., 
ustralia BE =k ob os 22.90 
se ae + 2-28 1% x6” o 21.40 
10/4 ‘e "age Douglas Fir 
MEA. Senos . 95.40 C&better ......$365.95 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. 0. b, Nop. 
folk, Va., prices made during the period Aug, 
1-to 15, as reported by the North Caroling 
Pine Association: 





Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
PEON 980 600s cesecceeecins odeesoconys $43.69 
O. 1....2-. seceecee cevvees se eeeeseses 34,99 
Box No. 1...... eeseeee eeerescoes seeeeee 23.89 
Box No, 2....... Gesevecees oevegebseees - 19.39 
1 No.2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
iE twttans ead $44.00 ae ene 2 
ix ss ai adexere 45.4 ost envi pc 
BE en ads p 45.55 90 $27.40 84 
8 eon emmnatstepen 47.9 pr canis $32.89 
IE: ca welin hee $e 47.70 38.15 27.20 23.45 
SOOO cease cccents 51.75 40.40 27.70 23:19 
Deen scenes se++ 66:00 46.35 30.45 22:99 
Edge B&better— 
Sod vodetrene hls Seeteee hace whee ee cet 
ET <u ines tiebbewunnwna bere Shee 
isd smasilees ooeceonees eeeeseeeees 68.50 
a Keeeepecemendesedan viet Renee wa 53.00 
Bark Strips— 
NY a k'ccdtn tres & ole ode ee seseew eee’ ond $31.40 
Bee Pe aw cc dcdanensevs coccccce 17,96 
Dressed 2%" 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
B&better, 18” ...cccccce $41.95 $40.25 
No. 1 common, j%”...... 36.50 36.55 
No. 2 common, }#”..... 27.25 27.30 
j 2%” 3%" 
a errr $41.85 $39.70 
Bé&better bark strip partition........... $34.40 
Box bark strips, dressed.......... coooe 18.95 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
> a ee 27.85 $18.40 
ME die badetes ka venscesc ees. SED 19.05 
1x10” errr Ter eeccceceoe 28.50 19.50 
SEN accbiensdosebace e° 31.40 19.80 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 3.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


aaa $120@ 145 ees tee rrp be 
SS eer 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com 80@ 85 138 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy 45@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 


We chaikee con bl bb ee 
mes S GRR. asc Ce TO ces cee 68s ee 
ee. 3 COM. GO GB cow cos eos one 


PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OAKkK— 


Be xi eds ool + ass ae + 4 $120@135 
Selects ...... 80 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 60 o8 68 73 85@ 92 


No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 33 
Sound wormy 49@ 51 59@ 62 62 


Basswoop— 
We secaescecs $ 78 80 $ id 80 $ 88 ps 


No. 2 com.... 40 45 48 55 ue 58 


No. 1 com.... 57 60 62 67 70 


No. 2 com.... 382@ 35 37 42 42@ 417 
CHESTNUT— 
a setende xa $ 80@ 85 a aes o sies@ue 
No. i com.... 48@ 54 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 23 23 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 88 388@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
PRS occ nvsecs $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 7 
No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 
a Re Re $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 9.9.19 
No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 45@ 48 $0 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 300 83 
PorLaR— 
Panel & No. 1 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
TAS tesncwie 105 120 130 
Save & Sel... $0 HL = 
No. 2 A Aeeeeee$ 38@ 41 45@ 47 49@ 51 
No. 2B....... 33@ 365 386@ 38 38@ 40 
MAPLE— 


FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 


. 1 common 
“> sel. ... 61 56 65@ 70 78@ 82 
No. 2 com.... 34 39 40@ 456 47@ 6! 





rh 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 





AsE— Sorr MaPpLe— HarRD am ae 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4... 65.00 65.00 45.00 26.00 20.00 el. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ..-.$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 “ +oe$ pigs g 0.09 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 $ 17.00 
5/4 $0.00 70.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 ... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 ae tee as 67.00 52.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 95.00 80.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 8/4 ... 93.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 Hh tee sakes Hye ay + aos Ht 
8/4 . 105.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 poo pi — 10/4 es 115.90 {35:90 $0.00 50.00 30:08 
BircH— ae ¥ nee ; . q eee 4 00 oe ae 
WA .-+ 90,00 70,00 46.00 30.00 21.00 8/4 112 S500 1122 G00 $0.00 20.00 16/4 °:: 170.00 145.00 130.00 vies 
5/4 93.00 73.00 54.00 38.00 22.00 6/4 .,. 90.00 .... 65.00 30.00 *20.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
6/4 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 8/4 ...- 95.00 te 75.00 38.00 *25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
8/4 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 40/4 ... 105.00 sees 85.00 52.00 Pets Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 esee BINS oss Shae 95.00 57.00 *30.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
12/4 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 .... *Bridge plank. of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
3/4 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 tee and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent, 
5/8 76.00 61.00 384.00 24.00 Basswoop— Harp MapPie RovuGH FLoorine Stock— 
For 10-inch & wir, add $30; 8-inch & war. 4/4... 75.00 63.00 62.00 31.00 24.00 No.1 No.2 No. A 
ase $15; for 56-inch & wdr., 8- foot & lgr., add 5/4 17.00 $6.00 54.09 34.00 26.00 com. com. 
/ y . 4, 36.00 an Wi. ctchasesdkswesbaed $48.00 $38.00 $28. 60 
Price of No. 2 and better, 4- one 6-foot 8/4 87.00 77.00 62.00 36.00 26.00 Be: ccbcoseseumaneeden - 50.00 40.00 30.00 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15 10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 Bed OS PERO eee a 57.00 40.00 30.00 
Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 cscs! | Simei No. 2 and 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x6- Key stock, 4/4, $75, or on grades, FAS, $85; better 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face N f 70; 6/4, $80, & des’ FAS, $30: 4/4 38 00 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68, - i, oO. q or on grades, $ vs stent eee e eee e eee neeeeeeeeeeeeenes re 
Sorr ELM— One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- AS ‘Sel. 0.1 No. 
FAs Sel. No.1 No.3 No, 3 inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $75. WE vices $70. 00 $60.00 $50, 00 $35.00 $22.00 
4/4 : y . ' ; 
5/4 .-- 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 24.09 RED OaK— Se ee ‘AS No. 1 
6/4 $3.00 73.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 4/4 ......cccceceeeee eeee-$ 95.00 $ 75.00 
8/4 . 88.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 23.00 CA we Se «OCD OB EDD sc nc cesbacbenouaccs 102.00 77.00 
10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 née 6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 6/4 .........-. udaienat 127.00 82.00 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 «.. 8/4 - 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 g/4 :.:..:. paeandeuac baat 130.00 95.00 
Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Aug. 27, Chicago basis: 
FIGURED Rep GuM— 4/4 5/4 6/4 Rute PoPLAR— 4/4 4 
ee ae re pas Do2-eme ae catintie «ees ase. oe ‘A ey EON 
Rota AS 98.25@100.50 102.75 @108.50 108.50 Ne 1ésel 53.75@ 65.00 68.00 ~~ pets 
. es . sel 53. ‘ 68. 6 paeehcen gh, eek Sem sae 
pine peel 53. 4 Me 90 32 = yy 26 59.75@ 65.00 62. 35@ 66. 16 No. i. A 7500 53.50 0 ewer \eerehsekeone Sontag 
n. .. 99. Y : BP scecsubecces: aaa 0. 2-A.. 40.00@ 42.00 33. : eed 
No. 1&sel 50.00@ 55.00 60.00 62.00 66.25 No. 2-B. 29:00" 3273 ee 31: +14 pipe ct r 
‘Std FAS .. 64.00@ 69.50 65.00@ 70.00 66.00 auc “Tis |. nee . 2: ae. ee 
td. ; : ' , . . . - a | Ree ae ae 3 e 
No. 1é&sel 47. 25@ 49.75 60.00@ 54.50 48.50 53.00@ 56.75 No. 1&sel 17,00 60.00 5 se ~ Saray cee 87b0@ 18:75 
Pin. FAS .. 57.00@ 64.50 62.50@ 67.00 68.75  _  _—suvevseveves No. 2.... 30.25@ 48.75 33.25@ 45.00 .........6c. 37.50@ 48.75 
No. 1&sel 40. B00 49.00 45.50@ 50.00 47.75@ 48.25 ........006- Basis SRE DRUP  cbaceeceeecé aksttectea ; 
No. .7 ... 25.25@ 32.00 27.25@ 28.25 27.00@ 33.00 .....:..eeee Sort MaPLe— gt Pic 4 hea i 
BLack GuUM— OS eres ee 54.7 
Qtd. FAS .. 52.00@ 55.75 54.75@ 55.25 ........0--. 54.75@ 62.25 No. 2.... 38.75 Te ato eGe Sire me ted heey 
No. 1&sel 41.25@ 41.75 43.25@ 45.25 ............ 44.75@ 53.25 BrEcH— eT aa i a : 
Pin. aes | RE Pe ED ee LE SLY 
SN MONE: -cascesepense | 0eeeesmuded tenes No. i&sel 48.50 Scesobvecates ‘MA ePnencelVE. > pakieetouead 
TOR FAS .. 45.50@ 52.50 49.25 OO i yo le a ae ge 7 
n. - J | SPerrer er ee SE. aire Oe ea. . ~ atte lea Sali cd ane ga 0-> ate aes 6 . . 
No. 1&sel 35.00@ 42.50 37.00@ 48.00 39.25 43.50 Ss BOE 6 c's cdiac'esh oo 51.00 a978 B3.60 B3.78 
WHITE OAakK— No. 2.... 27.75@ 28.75 28.25 28.25 33.75 
Cg RR ee eee ae re Corron woop— 
No. 1&sel 76. 15@ 82.55 SEEE@ 00.00 87.96 «===. averevksccs 7 No. 1&sel 40.75@ 45.25 47.75 =«-_—iaacccccecee 
ROE 55. pega pepe TROIS Sn Se ee Mist See ~  oeeavebibae” aoncsenenars , 
Pin’ FAS .. 3 80@ 97.00 91.75@103.50 102.50@111.50 85.75 GUN me oe tel peat Gree a 
No. 1&sel 26 25@ 64.75 66.50@ 68.00 62.25@ 73.50 79.75 . OS eee ee igbawedia:” noes 
No. 2 ae Cee” = =—=—,  dancenukscen” “aenupenwent ve:  dkegnieebbalene . detoeaeeemse aod kcal 
No. 3, fig. 33 iris  ieccnpekaes. > suaneeeitnesh.. aniaeas See Ge). -) > pxéaamadekae Sees te beeen: ae oan eee 
TE Dc cce ck ME . - ivccweedsvde. Seoeveiaewee” chaste a a ae ae ee P 
Rep OAk— Pe vebene TE, cs beaskubad  andouieshdes « hiekeu 
Pin. FAS .. 65.00@ 77.50 84.00@101.25 92.50@104.50 93.00@128,00 a en a ee ee sa. ‘ee ste ecionsie., (aeaee nee 
Eto. _iteel 38 53.08 56.50@ 58.75 eS: “* #) Svennerendeen Mest seid siekinee aikitih” >) 5 pails aia gs 
a. sack ee MD tEhabtkecdssas cacctdateaplGeecnenamesd © Man teeuyes .75@ 83.50 83.00 79. 00 
a OaK— 41.25@ 43.25 58.50 _ 8; ts soa a eb ae ae bs — 5950 neo 
. wormy.. : LED Ve ccdendaeee” 06a cadences , oO esl : 00 35.00 35.50 
ew pe... @ @ 35. 00 32. 75@ 37.75 
No. 1&sel 58.75 dcsttenscdun to 00eenen ° ottundark Log run...112.00 


ee 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 3.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 
Mississippi 
Southern Northern and 
Florida —— Louisiana 
OS —@errr rr $42.00 $43. $50.00 
a tces nies 41.00 41. 5 50.00 
hl BAS Ss 42.00 43.50 50.00 
 — a 52.00 51.50 §2.00 
ia 50.00 48.50 52.00 
MEE acces one Ce 63.00 63.00 
5&12x12” ....... 58.00 60.00 60.00 
SOMES” “civienrs 68.00 66.50 74.00 
SR14z14"” 5. srvde 54.00 53.50 70.00 
no, ET 80.00 — 87.00 
SRIGRIS* 060 o0e< 73.00 83.00 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
— 2 feet additional, add "$1 to 22- foot 
Price 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$43.00 


Bé&htr. sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 28.00 
Bé&btr. flat ... 51.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 
on Dried No. 2 Common Roofers —~ 
D4S— 
ime (x42 2-938 1x10” (%x9%”).$28.50 
1x8” x7 . 27.60 1x12” (%x11%"”) 28.50 


Shortleaf wipsastion, S458, ove Scant, 


0- to 16-foo 
SS eet sana SEI 6cvcnce SRD 
ht ae co io la 32.00 
Se .-<2swkeewed 30.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
42x24” rift.......$67.00 $62.00 cca 
Po De ae 42.00 38.00 $28.00 

Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 

1x6”, 4x5% - .--$30.00 1x10”, %x 9% .$32.50 
1x8”, $2.00 1x12”, %x11%. 34.00 


%x7%. 
#3-inch thick, ‘add $1. 
Clear Bed Cedar Bevel Siding 


x6” Cabghewesaneendiduehvanss PE 
Oe ee ee ree eee 
te 5 onde be eo Sah aad wean iebneaehe. ae 
Maple Flooring, f. o. b. Philadelphia 
MFMA— me x2%” 1ayx2%” 
First grade ..ccccccce ay . * is 
Beco STAGES oc ccccccccsces 3.50 
Third grade ......... ee HH 80 HH 50 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

D No.2 No.3 
Oe ee errr ..$69.50 $58.50 $47.25 $38.75 
ee 6cscen oe . 79.50 63.50 465.25 40.25 
oS a 4.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 
SEO 6.060 scemenen 84.50 73.50 45.25 40.25 
SEE <0.sneiee ee 0% 99.50 88.50 49.25 41.25 
18° and GD. ... 2% 104.50 93.50 655.25 45.25 


Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
Spruce abbheaeheaier c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 


emlock ... 


c.i.f.— 6.50 delivered 


WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 3.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@195; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
8/4, $125; 10&12/4, $135&140. Common, 4/4, 
$60; 5&6/4, $70; 8/4, $80. 


Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $85@88; 5&6/4, $100@ 
105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 6&6/4, $62@65. 
Sound wormy, 4/4, $836@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 


Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110&115; 5&6/4, $125. 
Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85: 5&6/4, 
$90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
5&6/4, $70&73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49: 8/4, $52@54. No. 2-B 
-common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33: 8/4. $34@36. 


Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $110@ 
115; 8/4, $120&125. Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77, No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
$50@55. 

White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110&115; 5&6/4, 
$125&130; 8/4, $130&135. Common and select, 
4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80&85. No. 
2 common, 4/4, $50&53; 5&6/4, — 8/4, 
$60@ 63. 
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Railroad 
Cross Ties 


Carbondale, Ill. Grenada, Miss. 





Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 


Incorporated 1893 


CHICAGO 


Bridge Timbers 
Lumber Mine Timbers 
Poles Car Stocks 


TREATING PLANTS 


North Little Rock, Ark. Louisville, Ky. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


“Creosote Oil Prevents Decay” 


Piling and Posts 























AIR-DRIED, 
CLEAN, BRIGHT 


—in stock at the Morton, Wash., mill. 


for which it is recommended. 





LOOK! At these piles of our “Homestead Brand” 
WESTERN HEMLOCK 


We feature WIDE and 
LONG Hemlock Lumber. Stock always available 2 inches thick, 
up to 12 inches. wide, and specified lengths up to 26 feet. Plenty 
of 6” and wider sizes. Also have 1x6&8”. 

It is DRIED IN THE ROUGH, and surfaced just before ship- 
ping. It is clean, bright, light in weight, has no pitch, does not 
warp, saws and planes easily, and does not split in nailing. It 
is better looking, easier worked lumber, soft in texture, yet pos- 
sesses practically the same structural strength as fir, according 
to the U. 8S. Forestry Department Laboratory tests. 

A showing of “Homestead” Hemlock has helped many a retail 
dealer sell a house bill. Get a cinch on the wagon trade of your 
section by handling this better looking dimension and joists. 

Ask us for a free copy of the official Hemlock lumber booklet, 
which will give full information on the wood and the purposes 


C. A. MAUK LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Wash. 
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This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Sept. 4—Northern pine is in fair 
demand, with dealers filling in holes in yard 
stocks in preparation for fall business. The 
movement is mainly in the lower grades. 
Prices on all items hold firmly to list. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 3.—Demand for 
northern pine is fairly satisfactory. Retail- 
ers have been filling in their needs as they 
have arisen, and a good volume of truckload 
business is reported at some of the wholesale 
yards. Prices are holding firm, with a pros- 


pect of a stiffening in the next few weeks, as- 


many mills have less stock to offer than they 
had last year. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Sept. 4—Furniture factories con- 
tinue to lead in the buying of hardwoods, and 
lumber in large volume is moving to Grand 
Rapids, Sheboygan and Rockford. The auto- 
motive industries are a close second. It is 
reported that more hardwood lumber is being 
bought in Detroit now than for the last sixty 
days. Retail trade, especially in the city, is 
rather quiet. The list is firmly maintained 
in all items. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 3.—There has 


a 
been a stronger inquiry from the automobile 
and body ‘builders for thick southern ash 
maple and gum. Dealers look for good busi. 
ness in September and October. Oak flooring 
demand is increasing. Prices generally are 
unchanged. Sap and red gum are moving bet- 
ter to the furniture trade. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 3.—Hardwood de. 
mand is fair. Dealers look for improvement 
in trade during the present month. Most of 
the demand is for the staple woods, including 
oak, maple and walnut, and consumers haye 
very small stocks of these or other hard. 
woods. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 3—An improvement 
in buying of southern hardwoods by yards 
and consumers here is reported. This jg 
especially true of such items as 4/4 FAS in 
white and red oak. The differential between 
white and red oak is about $12; in favor of 








OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicage 
basis, on oak flooring: 

$x2%"” 38x1%” %x2” %x1y" 

Ist qtd. wht..$124.00 $124.00 $96.00 $73.00 

lst qtd. red... 91.00 86.00 75.00 170.00 


2nd qtd. wht.. 84.00 74.00 65.00 63.00 
2nd qtd. red.. 78.00 72.00 65.00 63.00 
Ist pln. wht.. 88.00 72.00 69.00 55.00 
lst pln. red.. 82.00 71.00 61.00 68.00 
2nd pln. wht.. 80.00 66.00 51.00 49.00 
2nd pln. red.. 77.00 68.00 51.00 62.00 
Me WEE ccceee 64.00 60.00 38.00 42.00 
 \} = a 65.00 60.00 38.00 41.00 
PORPER ccccsce 31.00 29.00 18.00 18.00 

%x2” %%xl\" 
ey ee OS eeu bb owe wig ---$103.50 $103.50 
ee eer re -» 103.50 103.50 
gO rere rrr 81.50 83.50 
eS Se ere one Saale 81.50 
— Sl Re ee Aa 79.50 81.50 
ff Se ear 73.50 75.60 
i, Ss 6s waa be dee o Oa 71.50 69.50 
EE eee - 67.50 69.50 
| Re ree - 52.50 50.50 
DN b0ude Obese da ewesce e+ 62.50 50.50 
EE AGaé an enguhe he kote cose Se 23.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the abové: For }#-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


’ MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis, during the week ended Aug. 17: 

First Second 
EE. sc6 tere eee $89.81 $74.18 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 3.—Prices on Amer- 
ican black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS: 6-9%” wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $265. 

FAS, 10” on wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 


geet: 4/4, $165; 5/4, $170; 6/4, $175; 8/4, 


$180. 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, $140. 
No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 





Third 
$52.60 











the former, which is about $5 less than it 
was several weeks ago. In the common 
grades the difference is between $3 and $4. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Sept. 4—The fir market in gen- 
eral is maintaining its rather uncertain ap- 
pearance of the last few weeks, with little or 
no change noted, although a comeback is ex- 
pected soon. Certain scarce items, such as 
1x4 and 5/4x4, No. 2 clear and better, vertical 
grain flooring, are showing strength. Mill 
stocks are reported as ample on other sizes 
and grades. Engelmann spruce is in fair de- 
mand, with country yards buying more than 
those from the city. No price changes have 
been made. Lack of bungalow building in any 
amount keeps down the demand for western 
red cedar siding, but there is some movement 
of this commodity, at firm prices. The red 
cedar shingle market, however, is weak. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 3.—Business in fir 
is of satisfactory volume, though it does not 
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» 
always yield attractive returns. Various big 
construction enterprises developed in Balti- 
more and environs have centered attention 
upon this market, and the result has been 
congestion. Much consignment lumber has had 
to be placed irrespective of profits. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 3.—August arrivals of 
fir were equally as large as any preceding 
month’s this year, but demand was less than 
it was in June or July. Prices held up fairly 
well in view of the changed cargo rate. 
Wholesalers report indications of a rather 
prisk business for the first half of September. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 3.—Fir demand 
has been holding up well, and the curtail- 
ment at the mills has resulted in steady 
prices. Most of the demand for fir is from 
the country, and mixed car orders are the 
rule. There is a fair volume of industrial 
demand. Some _straight-car business ‘has 
come from the larger cities. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Sept. 4—Western pines continue, 
as for the last few weeks, their firm market 
condition, but the holiday and vacation time 
is still too recent to allow any increase in 
demand. There is a fair movement to the 
industrials, with considerably less going to 
the retail yards. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 3.— Wholesalers 
have found the trade in the California pines 
rather slow, but it is expected that business 
will become fairly active during the next 
week or two. Prices of most items are 
steadily maintained. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 3.—The western pine 
market is in satisfactory shape, except that 
wholesalers are still short of some main 
items of Idaho and Pondosa. The conditions 
in California sugar pine are much the same. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 3.— Millwork 
plants have been slowing down considerably 
on their purchases, but other industrial con- 
sumers have been placing orders recently. 
The demand from retailers is fair. Prices 
generally have shown no change in the last 


two weeks, 
HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Sept. 3.—Hemlock demand has 
been light for the last month, and stocks in 
the hands of wholesalers are plentiful, espe- 
cially those of West Coast lumber. Eastern 
lumber is not so plentiful. Prices are un- 


altered of late. 
CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 3.—Cypress con- 
tinues dull, with prices steady and unchanged. 
The demand is principally for B and C finish 
for interior work, and for some No. 1 shop 
for planing mills. Retailers in the smaller 
towns are taking fair quantities in mixed cars. 
In general the upper grades are moving bet- 
ter than the lower. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 3—A good demand 
for low grades of yellow cypress is reported, 
especially 6- to 12-inch dimension, which is 
being sought by the retailers and hardwood 
yards. Red cypress continues in good de- 


mand, . 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Sept. 4—Prospects for early fall 
buying of southern pine are good, and some 
distributers already report a slight increase 
in demand, mostly in car material. Retailers 
are replenishing stocks, buying chiefly in 
mixed car lots. Reports that the export de- 
mand is good are quoted by some local lum- 
bermen as a basis for hopes of a stronger 
Chicago market. Stocks are plentiful and well 
balanced, in preparation for a good fall trade. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 3.—Business in August 
was slow but prices have held well, especially 
for roofers and trim. Some feel that an in- 
crease in prices will result if the fall market 
comes up to expectations. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 3.—Southern 
pine items, except dimension, are firm. Sev- 
eral items of dimension have declined. The 





CRAIG MOUNTAIN 
PONDOSA PINE 





Please Your Customers 
With This Lumber 


It’s the good-will building kind of lumber. 
Nice, light, soft- textured and white stock. 
Carefully manufactured—ends square, edges 
parallel, surfaces smooth. Light to handle— 
easy to work. 

Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine pleases the 
customer and brings him back for more. 
Straight cars. Mixed cars. Let us quote. 


We still supply the shop and factory lumber for 
which our organization has long been famous. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN: LUMBER CO. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. W. H. Lewis, 406 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Denver, Colo 











DESOTO CLOSET LINING v 


- ~— 





Makes Homes Vermin-proof 


Order “DE SOTO” 


Closet Lining in L. Every clothes closet, in old and new homes, should be made 
C. L. or carlots mixed vermin-proof by the use of 
with our “DE SOTO” Red Cedar Closet Lining 
‘ ” . . 
‘Q I Y Here is a profitable side-line for your business.“ Go after the 
UALI - orders today and we will keep you supplied with stock made 
Oak Flooring from famous Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar. 
“De Soto” lining is made in %x2, 2% and 3% inch widths. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


‘ MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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POLICY. 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago we were building heavy-duty = 


vehicles. To our customers we made a pledge—that nothing 
short of the best would ever carry the Fruehauf name. 
That pledge, steadily maintained, has become our inflexible ~ 
policy. From this policy have developed progressive 
engineering—manufacturing practices of the most advanced 


automotive character—liberal and conscientious treatment 






















































































































































































of our customers—and the kind of Trailers that have carried 
Fruehauf to recognized leadership in quality, production and : 
value. So it is that the Fruehauf policy is known to experi- ~ 
enced haulers everywhere as a guarantee of satisfaction! 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U, S, A. 
< 
- PRESIDENT 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers . 
of Trailers. Semi-Trailers, 4-Wheel 
} Trailers, Pole Trailers, Heavy-duty " “ — | 
1 Carryolls. , — 
— HAUL MORE EARN MORE. 
j , 




















mills, however, have good order files on spe- 
cial sizes. Inquiry from retailers and indus- 
tries is more active, and wholesalers are look- 
ing for better trade in September and October. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 3.— Southern 
pine demand improved a little last week, more 
business coming from Texas and Oklahoma, 
and from the North Atlantic States. There 
has been a somewhat larger inquiry from 
the middle West, mostly from country yards. 
Orders are closer to production figures now 
and prices are a little firmer. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 3.—While retail buy- 
ing of southern pine is light, some manu- 
facturers feel that there will soon be in- 
creased demand, and they have advanced 
prices on boards 50 cents to $1. Dimension 
continues weak, however, and prices are 50 
cents to $1 lower than they were two weeks 
ago. Transit cars have been moving fairly 
well. Industrial trade is also quiet. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 3.—The shingle 
market comtinues dull, and prices are low. 


Most of the recent demand has come from 
country yards. Demand for lath is good, a 
satisfactory volume of orders going to south- 
ern pine mills. Demand for siding is not 
active, and buyers are largely country yards. 


NDBW YORK, Sept. 3.—There was a fair de- 
mand for eastern spruce lath during the 
latter part of August, but shipments have 
not been heavy of late, and the market is 
fairly well stabilized. There are not un- 
usually large stocks of lath at the mills. 
The suppiles of West Coast shingles have 
been further augmented of late, but demand 
has been fair, and prices are fairly well 
maintained. 





A TRACT OF SIX ACRES carrying a magnificent 
stand of virgin timber, with specimens of 
nearly every native tree in Columbia County, 
Oregon, has been purchased from the Clark 
& Wilson Lumber Co. by the Columbia County 
Grange, and will be dedicated to the public 
and maintained by the’grange as a public park. 
The tract is on the Nehalem River, not far 
from Vernonia, in what is known as the Ne- 


‘halem timber belt. 


es 
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(Continued from Page 73) 


cial efforts to reduce the available stocks on 
the public docks as a means of strengthening 
the market, the quantity of unsold lumber ran 
up to 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 feet, which shows 
the present situation to be an exceptionally 
strong one from the standpoint of freedom 
from congestion. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Sept. 3—Lumber demand is on the in- 
crease, repairing work having brought out 
a lot of new business, though new building 
has not shown any great increase, factory 
construction taking the lead, while there ig 
much municipal and Government work. The 
Bessemer district has at last started a long- 
delayed building program, and yards are all 
busy in that section. 

Certain items of rift flooring were in de- 
mand and advanced last week, with the re- 
sult some who were using “C” rift pine 
turned to hardwood flooring. Small mill di- 
mension took another drop. Calls have been 
rather limited for special cutting at the ad- 
vanced prices, and quotations on longleaf or 
Rosemary timbers and joists now vary. The 


range on 85 percent heart timbers is as nmiuch. 


as $15, and even greater on small sizes. Long 
joists in shortleaf were bringing fairly ood 
prices. Longleaf is so much dearer than the 
small mill product that some Birminghium con- 
tractors prefer the former as selected by the 
yards. A few mills have reduced No. 2 com- 
mon boards to within $1.50 of Georgia and Ala- 
bama roofer prices. No. 1 and “C” rough kila 
dried finish continues in good demané at fair 
prices. Trouble continues with the so called 
“droppings” or “select common” grades. Va- 
rious interpretations of “droppings” grade from 
No. 2 common run from boards with knots lim- 
ited to 1 inch in diameter, to a regular No. 2 
board. 

Lewis Wilson, assistant sales manager TIur- 
dette Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss., spent last 
week in the Birmingham district looking over 
some additional timber lands for its contract 
mills. This company has cut out at its An- 
dalusia operations. 





Trouble and Litigation 


STOCKTON, N. Y., Sept. 3—Winfield S&., 
Donald and Nellie Dewey, lumber dealers, have 
filed a joint petition in bankruptcy, schedul- 
ing liabilities of $4,588, with no assets. Un- 
secured claims are $3,303. Among large credi- 
tors are Cary K. Crandall and Glen W. Woodin, 
receivers for the Crandall Panel Co., Broc- 
ton, N. Y. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 3—Justad C. 
Klippel has been appointed receiver for the 
Acorn Lumber Co., of Lawrence, Ind., by Judge 
Elliott in superior court in Indianapolis. The 
appointment followed the filing of a receiver- 
ship action against the company by the Van- 
Camp Hardware & Iron Co. Frank W. Young 
is owner of the company. The plaintiff says 
the lumber company owes it $6,477 on a bill 
and judgment for that sum is asked. 


KAUKAUNA, WIS., Sept. 3—The Union 
Lumber Co., through its president, John F. 
Nugent, has filed a petition in voluntary bank- 
ruptcy in the Federal court at Milwaukee, list- 
ing liabilities of $61,200 and assets of $30,243. 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 
(Continued from page 76) 


OREGON. Crabtree—The sawmill of C. H. Ford 
has been destroyed by fire. 

Forest Grove—Carnation Lumber Co.’s sawmill 
destroyed by fire; loss, $30,000. 

WASHINGTON. Pleasant Valley—The donkey 
engine belonging to the logging outfit of Roy 
Wright was destroyed in a forest fire. 

Spokane—Storage and fuel yards of J. P. Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co. destroyed by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Medford—Medford Lumber & Fuel 
Co., loss by fire, $9,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. White Lake—Sawmill and mill for 
carding wool, belonging to Colin Deacon and John 
Campbell, near White Lake, Renfrew County, On- 
tario, destroyed by fire caused by lightning; loss, 
$6,000; no insurance. . 
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“Making Them Demand Lumber 
(Continued from Page 41) 


Balanced construction of a container indicates 
that all elements will resist equally the de- 
structive hazards to which the containers are 
subjected. According to the Forest Products 
Laboratory, boxes may be balanced in con- 
struction and yet be too heavy, too strong 
and uneconomical in use of material; or they 
may be too light and weak for the desired 
service. In unbalanced construction there is 
frequently a waste of material in the stronger 
parts, and an equally or more serviceable con- 
tainer may be obtained by reducing the strength 
in some cases, because the parts which are 
too heavy transmit an undue amount of shocks 
and stresses to the lighter parts. Excessive 
thickness of material will also produce undue 
stresses in the nails and thus frequently be a 
source of weakness. There must be, therefore, 
a minimum thickness which can be used with 
economy. The Hoover box shook calculator 
indicates that thickness. 

The calculator is so designed that it can 
be conveniently carried in the inside coat 
pocket. Its operation is simple and is readily 
understood by anyone following directions 
printed on the back of the rule. These direc- 
tions cover five different commodity classes, 
the four groups of woods recommended by 
the Forest Products Laboratory for use in 
the manufacture of plain nailed boxes, wire- 
bound boxes and boxes bound with one or two 
straps, including 40 different combinations of 
these types of boxes. 

Another feature of the Hoover box shook 
calculator of especial value to wooden box 
manufacturers is that it enables box shook 
salesmen to suggest without delay, minimum 
weight containers adaptable to the individual 
needs of the shipper thus eliminating the neces- 
sity of sending quotations back to the home 
office for confirmation. Furthermore in addi- 
tion to indicating the most economical thick- 
ness of material, the calculator shows directly 
the permissible reduced thicknesses of lumber 
to be used in the manufacture of wirebound 
boxes, or nailed boxes bound with one or two 
metal straps. 

The National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association have investigated the 
formula upon which the calculator is based 
and recommend it to shippers and manufac- 
turers of wooden boxes as a reliable guide to 
good economical wooden box construction. 


** & @ 
Giving Wide Publicity 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 3—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is giving 
wide publicity to the address of Kenneth Smith, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club of Los An- 
geles, before the trade extension committee at 
its meeting in Longview, Wash., Aug. 9. Mr. 
Smith chose as his theme “Planning for Pros- 
perity.” His address deeply impressed mem- 
bers of the committee, and they directed that 
it be given wide circulation. It is going out 
to members of the board of directors, officers 
and directors of subscribing associations, co- 
operating organizations, the full membership 
of the National trade extension committee, 
lumber sales managers and salesmen TX sub- 
scribers, secretaries of retail lumber dealers’ 
associations and members of the National and 
regional TX staffs. 

** * * 


His Own Tests Convince Him 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 3.—O. A. Eck- 
lund, who is in charge of construction on the 
development known as Chevy Chase Gardens, 
one of the newest attractive suburbs of the 
National capital, greatly prefers wood lath and 
plaster for insulation. In order to convince 
himself Mr. Ecklund made a series of tests 
under roofs and along walls insulated with 
various materials. The result was markedly 
Preferential of wood lath and plaster. 





“Now,” said Mr. Ecklund, “when salesmen 
call and advance the argument that their prod- 
uct is the only one which will keep a house 
warm in winter and cool in summer, I am able 
to decide by actual facts gained from my own 
experience, which means more to me than high 
power sales talk or advertising.” 

Mr. Ecklund is well known: in the local 
building field. His slogan is Ecklund-Built 
Homes Always Sell, and his reputation is | 
largely responsible for their popularity. 





Electric Iron for Branding Lumber 


The rapidly increasing interest in, and de- 
mand for, grade-marked and _ trade-marked 
lumber, has developed at the same time consid- 
erable interest in economical and effective 
equipment for branding lumber. Most of the 
grade-marked lumber now being placed on the 
market is marked with rubber stamps, although 
a number of companies have been experiment- 
ing with mechanical equipment of various kinds. 
One of the most satisfactory instruments for 
marking lumber that has been developed is an 
electrical branding iron manufactured by the 
Burning Brand Co., 2524 West Congress Street, 
Chicago. The objection to the use of a rubber 
stamp for marking has been the difficulty in 
maintaining permanently a legible stamp on the 
ends of the lumber, hence the effort to develop 
mechanical means for applying the brand. A 
number of important lumber concerns have 






Improved form 
of electric iron 
for grade- and 
trade - marking 
lumber. 


been using the electrical branding iron manu- 
factured by the Burning Brand Co., among pur- 
chasers of this equipment being Chas. R. Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., and 
Longview, Wash.; Bennett Lumber Co., 
Zeeland, Mich.; Heitmann Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago; R. J. Witherell Lumber Co., Cairo, IIL, 
and a number of other lumber, cooperage and 
box concerns. This electric iron has a heating 
unit made from especially compounded metal 
that enables it to hold the heat and eliminate 
the coating or scaling incident to use of most 
heated irons. A difficulty encountered by the 
users of the first of these irons was that the 
ends of the brand were a considerable distance 
from the heating coil, making it rather slow 
for branding timbers. This difficulty has been 
overcome by shortening the distance between 
the heating unit and branding surface so that 
no trouble is experienced fow in maintaining a 
sufficient heat for rapid burning of the brand 
into lumber or timbers. Not only is this burn- 
ing iron being used largely in the lumber indus- 
try, but furniture companies, belt manufac- 
turers, leather producers and large rubber tire 
companies are important users of it. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. EB, Burn- 
ham, patent agd trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 


1,723,843. Fast-speed cutter. William R. Chapin, 
Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to E. C. Atkins & Co., 


same place 
ren William Potter, New York, 
Basiel B. Smithey, Big 


1,723,983. Saw clamp. 
Springs, Tex. 

1,724,010. Sawmill dog. Ervie A. Ferris, West- 
wood, Calif., assignor to Martin Air Dog Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

1,724,042. Sawing machine. Charles S. Price, 
Bethlehem, Pa., assignor to L, F. Grammes & Sons 
(Inc.), Allentown, Pa. . 





Plane. 








Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

s a lime for three consecutive weeks. 

ts a line for four consecutive weeks. 

words of ordinary length make one 
Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be ay 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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YOU KNOW PUBLICITY MAKES FAME 


For most people. 

How can you expect people to know what you 
want or sell them what you don’t want without 
advertising in a paper where most everybody will 
see the advertisement? Others are getting what 
they want and selling what they do not want 
through the Classified ads in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


| Wanted—Employees 


WANTED YARD FOREMAN 


For retail yard in an Iowa City of 19,000 popula- 
tion. Must ‘be able to supervise yard and know 
how to handle men. Permanent position with 
pleasant working conditions for right man. Give 
experience, age, references and salary wanted in 
first letter. 

Address ‘‘P. 14,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 


Master mechanic, experienced in logging railroad 
work, repairing locomotives, logging equipment 
and power plant, to take charge of roundhouse 
and machine shop in Northern Wisconsin. State 
experience, references, age and salary expected in 
first letter. 

Address “P. 3,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED STENOGRAPHER 


We have a real opportunity for a capable young 
man, who has had experience in lumber or mill- 
work office. Must be capable of taking dictation 
rapidly and accurately. Good chances of advance- 
ment into executive position for an ambitious party. 
Write fully first letter enclosing photograph. 
Address, ‘“‘R. 2,” care American Lumberman. 


AM ORGANIZING AND INCORPORATING 


a new lumber company to take over a new band 
mill and a good boundry of Virgin timber and want 
a secretary and treasurer, vice-president and assist- 
ant general manager, saw filer, sawyer, woods fore- 
man, mill foreman, planer foreman, yard man, lum- 
ber inspector and commissary manager, who will 
each take a good block of stock in the company. 
None but first class men,: able and willing to take 
some stock need reply. 
Address, ‘‘R. 3,’ care American Lumberman. 



































WANTED TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 
A manager for a yard doing a farmer’s business. 
Position open about Jan. ist. Prefer a man that 
can invest from $2,000 to $3,000. A nice town 
to live in with good schools and churches. An 
excellent opening for right man. 
Address “C. E. L.,”” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED MAN EXPERIENCED 


In filing band resaws. Answer with full details, 
Address “R. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GET WHAT YOU WANT HERE 


By advertising. A classified ad will do it. Here 
is the place. 
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Wanted—Salesmen 














Wanted—Employment 
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EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


For salesman of proven ability in Western Michi- 
gan territory. Wholesaler with established repu- 
tation requires a man to sell Southern Pine, Hard- 
woods, Inland Empire and West Coast woods. Give 
age, references, experience, salary wanted. 
Address ““M. 27," care American Lumberman. 





ENERGETIC SALESMAN 


Wanted by large wholesaler and manufacturer of 
Southern Pine, Inland Empire and West Coast 
lumber. Central Illinois territory. Salary and 
bonus basis. State age, experience, references and 
salary expected. 


Address “F. 14," care American Lumberman. 





OLD ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE 
Lumber firm on Pacific Coast wants exclusive sales 
representatives for fir. Commission basis. 

Address ‘‘M. 8,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED A HIGH POWERED AGENT 


or firm who can sell our Aromatic Tenn. Clothes 
Closet Lining. Good commission and exclusive ter- 
ritory to those who can produce results. 

NELSON LUMBER CO., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 


Wanted—Employment 























| widely known sales organization 








HIGH CLASS OFFICE MAN 


Open for proposition. Fifteen years’ experience with 
in full charge 
Accounting, Credits and Collections. Remarkable 
record low percentage losses from bad accounts. 
Qualified fill any office position and willing accept 
moderate salary at start, with assurance of a 
future. Available now. 
Address ‘“‘P. 8,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PLANER FOREMAN 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

With the best mills in the country. Stock or 

detail. A-1 reference. Will go anywhere. 
Address ‘‘P. 10,’ care American Lumberman, 








WANTED JOB AS LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 


Rod or geared engine. Twenty years’ experience 
under all conditions. Can report at once. 
Address “M. 14,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED POSITION 


Train Foreman, Engineer or American Loaderman. 
Address ‘‘M.17,”" care American Lumberman. 





Wanted-Lumber a Shingle | 


DIMENSION STOCK IN CARLOAD LOTS 
Finished size 1%”x8”x17” or multiples thereog 
Gum, Birch, or other close-grained wood. Must 
be sound and clear; stain no defect. We can use 
either finished stock or rough pieces which wij} 
dress to dimensions given. Kiln-dried materia] 
preferred. Large and steady demand. Tell us 
what, when and how much you can supply, and 
price f. o. b. Cincinnati. 

THE BALDWIN COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








TWO CARS OF REJECTED 


Golf club billets 1”x1”x48” long or 15/16” diameter 
x 48” long shafts. SOUTH BEND DOWEL WORKs§ 
South Bend, Indiana. . 





NOW IS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE 


The best way to get what you want or sell some. 
thing is to advertise in the Wanted and For Sale 
Department. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





EXPERIENCED MANAGER 


Fifteen years’ experience in building material lines. 
Twelve years as officer and general manager retail 
lumber and building material yards. Understand 
thoroughly every department. Thirty-eight years 
old, married, and a hard worker. Am looking for 
a permanent connection. H. HUFFMAN, Box 
823, Knoxville, Tenn. 





SUCCESSFUL LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 


Experienced in income, land and personal taxation 
and insurance seeks connection with large sawmill 
or woodworking establishment. 

Address “P. 1,” care American Lumberman. 








CIRCULAR AND BAND SAW FILER 


And mill man wants to hear from some one need- 
ing an expert. Guarantee results. 


Address “R. 9," care American Lumberman. 





SITUATION WANTED 


Have had 20 years’ exeperience in wholesale and 
retail lumber game, for past 8 years as salesman 
with large Chicago concern. 

Address “R. 10,” care American Lumberman.,, 





RETAIL YARD FOREMAN 

35 years old, reliable, competent, 
wants permanent position. References. 
Address “‘R. 12,” care American Lumberman. 


experienced, 





WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a retail lumber yard, have had twenty years 
experience, good references. 
Address “R. 15," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


Wants position road or yard, preferably road. 
Address BOX 197, Piketon, Ohio. 





ESTIMATOR WANTS POSITION 
With good mill manufacturing architectural wood- 
work. “Ten years’ experience, accurate, familiar 
with cost-book A. Available at once. 
Address “P. 7," care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 
Combination estimator, cost accountant and effi- 
ciency man. Graduate M. C. B. Estimating. In- 
stall and operate cost systems. References. 
Address ‘‘L. 24,” care American Lumberman. 


WANT POSITION 
As yard foreman or lumber grader with 20 years’ 
experience in handling men. Timber from _ the 
stump to car. No. 1 reference. 
Address ‘‘L. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 








Al CIRCULAR SAWYER 


Or Filer open for position Aug. 14th. 
Address “F. 1,” care American Lumberman. 





SUPERINTENDENT OR CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 
Architectural or planing millwork line; high class 
man; long experience; age 37. 

Address “H. 10,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER OR 


Accountant. Have had fifteen years experience. 
Am capable of doing the work or supervising 
same. Will furnish the best of references as to 
character and ability. Address BOX 486, Pine- 
dale, Calif. 


POSITION WANTED—MARRIED MAN 


Thirty years old, thirteen years’ experience retail 
lumber yard manager and bookkeeper. Thoroughly 
familiar with all phases from buying to collecting. 
Best references. 


Address, “R. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAWYER 


Right hand rig. Hardwood, Good 
Best of references. Can come now. 
BERT MARTIN, Hartford, Tenn. 


‘Wanted~Business Opportunities 


Long experience. 
grader. 














ACCOUNTANT, AUDITOR, OFFICE MANAGER 
Desires position. Wide experience, specializing in 
lumber accounting and income taxes. Al references. 

Address. ‘“‘F. 162,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SAW FILING JOB 


In mill or factory. Work guaranteed on band 
and circular saws. R. A. BARCLAY, 215 East 
Seeond, Pine Bluff, Ark. 








LUMBER BUYER AND INSPECTOR 


Wants position, have had 29 years’ experience buy- 
ing and inspecting hardwood lumber throughout 
the Central States. Best of references. 

Address “LL. 10," care American Lumberman. 





OFFICIAL ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. Leaver. Instantly gives the contents 
of any piece in superficial feet and decimals, the 
lengths running by quarter-inches to 7 feet and 
by feet from 7 to 64. Widths are stated in 64th. 
32nds and l16ths under one inch and proceed by 
quarter-inches up to 59% inches. The figures given 
are for stock 1 inch in thickness; for thicker stock 
it is mentally multiplied by the proper factor. 
This estimator is especially useful for figuring the 
board measure of fractional sizes in box and furni- 
ture dimension and similar items. “Other tabula- 
tions include kerf estimator, molding estimator, 
freight estimator, waste estimator, estimator for 
rounds and squares, ete. Circular with specimen 
pages sent on request; 172 pages, 5x11% inches 
(coat cket size) with full cut index; substan- 
tially bound in leatherette. Price, delivered, $6. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Illinois. 














OPPORTUNITY FOR DISTRIBUTORS 
SERVING LUMBER DEALERS 


Established manufacturer of a Ready-Finished, 
One-Piece wall tile for bathrooms, kitchens, hall- 
ways, restaurants, etc., wants to arrange with 
firms or individuals now distributing building 
materials to lumber dealers, to maintain stocks 
and supply territorial trade. 

Only high class firms or individuals considered. 
A 15-year-old product enjoying excellent sale. 
Worthy of consideration of best firms now dis- 
tributing wall or plaster board, insulation, plaster, 
metal lath or such products. 

Write in confidence to “L. 3,” care of American 
ren, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 

nois. 








Wanted-Timber and Timber Lands 














TIMBER WANTED 


A Hardwood manufacturer who is now sawing out 
at present location is looking for new location for 
single band mill and resaw and complete planing 
mill equipment. Well equipped with locomotives, 
loaders, standard flat cars, etc. Would be inter- 
ested to find tract of timber, either Pine or Hard- 
woods, where owner would take financial interest 
in manufacturing end of business. Present com- 
pany is experienced and well acquainted with 
manufacturing and selling. 
Address “‘P. 9," care American Lumberman, 





WANT TO SELL YOUR TIMBER OR 


Timber land? The best way to find a buver is to 
advertise in the paper that reaches the buyers of 
timber and timber lands. THE AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is the best paper to advertise in when 
you want to sell. Our readers are buyers. AMER- 
ICAN re, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Milling In Transit 


MILLING AND KILN DRYING IN TRANSIT 
Poplar Bevel siding and Dimension. Poplar Trim 
and Mouldings. K. D indow and Door Frames 
Detail and special Woodwork. 

SERVICB LUMBER COMPANY, Corinth, Miss. 























HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell anything in the lumber 
industry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


Wanted-Second Hand Machinery 


WANTED 
One 8’ Band Mill complete 
One 45-ton Heisler Locomotive, standard guage. 
One tractor: steam shovel. 
800 tons 60-1b. Steel rail. 
All to be in Al condition. 
Address ‘“‘M. 5,”" care American Lumberman. 





























WANTED 6” & 8” STEAM NIGGER 


In good condition. Address ‘“‘R. 7,’’ care American 
Lumberman. 





WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 §&. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn &t., 
Chicago, Ill, 








WILL LEASE SPECIAL MILLWORK PLANT 


$350,000 annual business, owner retiring. Will 
lease for term of years high grade plant, machin- 
ery and equipment to responsible cgncern or party. 
Will require about $75,000 to buy stock on hand, 
in addition to working capital for pay roll, etc. 
Wonderful opportunity. No dead investment. No 
pay for long-established good will, Near Chicago. 
Address ‘‘M. 6," care American Lumberman. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get it 
at a small cost by advertising in the ‘‘Wanted 





Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBDPRMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Wanted—Miscellaneous 


ADDRESSOGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS 


Multigraphs, Dictaphones, Folders. Bought, sold 
and repaired. OFFICE MACHINE EX., 1902 Olive, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can_get it 
at a small cost by advertising in the “Wanted 
Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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